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fears for teacher colleges 


by John O’Leary 


New feara are growing for the 
'future of some colleges .in Engluttd 
and Scotland following the release 
^ of disappointing figures for the re* 
* crulLincnt of teaclicr education 
students. 

A clear hint ih.ir more closures 
could he nn the wjy hits come from 
Baroness Young, Minister of Stuii? 
for Education, who drew her con¬ 
clusions from the reduced deniuiul 
for newly qualified teachers in years 
to conic. Tile initial Lcnchur training 
system was intended to be flexible, 
sFiu told u conference of tile Uni¬ 
versities Council for Education of 
Teachers. 

“ It may lie that, without ;tuy 
significant changes in overall num¬ 
bers, it will be flexible enough to 
cope with the changed situation 
over the next few years ", she said. 
“ Let me flay quite categorically 
-* Hint we are nut enthusiastically 


looking for further reorganizations. 

“But it is clear that there is 
still room for readjustment wirhin 
the system. We are not looking for 
cuts, or imnosed readjustments of 
any kind, If these cun be avoided. 
There is no question of infringing 
university autonomy. 

“ Inevitably, l.e.u.s which uiuinUiiii 
public sector training institutions— 
und perhaps also universities which 
itiaimuin departments of education 
—are going to louk very critically 
at their provision and ask whether 
it is really giving value for money." 

Baroness Young’s speech followed 
the publico lion of statistics from 
the' Central Register and Clearing 
House which showed applications 
for BJid courses down by 3 per cent. 
Applications at the beginning of the 
mouth had shrunk by 1,700 for all 
HF.d courses. Til a (Imp coincides 
with increased entrance quolifica- 
tioils in most colleges in nmlcipHtinn 
of tlic need fur O levels in English 


and mutlicdiaries for new teachers 
from 19$4 onwards. 

In Scotland, too, uncertainty over 
teacher recruitment is causing 
anxiety over the long-term future 
of colleges with low student num¬ 
bers. Two authorities have frozen 
rile number nf teachers they are to 
recruit next year and lecturers’ and 
students' unions fear die conse¬ 
quences for training. 

The Association of Lecturers at 
Colleges of Education in Scotland 
has asked for an urgent meeting 
with the Scottish Education Depart¬ 
ment to discuss all aspects of 
teacher truining. 

# The Ulster Teachers' Union has 
proposed u neat but drastic solu¬ 
tion to the oversupply of toucher 
training places. It told the Higher 
Education Review Croup, cluired 
by Sir Henry Chilver, that the two 
Rontuit Catholic colleges should be 
merged on the .site of Struiuullllj, 
the suite-owned institution. 


TEC policies have wrought 
havoc, claims document 


by Patriciu Santlnolli 


Confused employers, . baffled 
careers officers and students, nim- 
% sivc duplication of effort und 
straining of scarce educational ■ re¬ 
sources have all resulted front the 
Technician Education Council's 
puIicioK. (i confidiMirlnl City and 
Guilds London Institute (IncHmciii 
claims. 

fu an unprecedented and wide 
rungiug attack on TEC, the valida¬ 
tion body for technician education, 
the document, which has since been 
withdrawn,' stresses that the 
separate development of educational 
policies for craft and technician 
has widened the divisions within 
the further, education system to the 
disadvantage of all concerned. 

' City and Guilds point out fliqt 
further education can only suffer 
and colleges face increasing diffi¬ 
culties In placing students on the 
most' appropriate courses if TLX 
continues . to ..encroach into craft 
training—the mein remaining urea 
of work for CGLI since the pro¬ 
gressive replacement of ’ its own 
technician schemes under, TEC. 

This Is occurring through TEC’s 
ability to offer individual certifi¬ 
cates for parts of its programmes 
OPd ithrough the direct encourage- 
njent oF the Deportment of Edtica- 
• tion and Science to expand, the 
council's work beyond technician 
occupations. 

TEC had also . created -resource 
problems in the 'colleges and had' 


not achieved flexibility. The docu¬ 
ment stales: “ It is having un 
udverse effect on ihc provision of 
good craftsmen by directing some 
of therii into the technician stream 
and by making it difficult for quali¬ 
fied craftsmen to acquire technician 
qualifications". 

TEC. Is also accused of creaming 
uff the CGLT students, not only, 
through the attraction of the' higher 
Hiatus accorded to technicians, but 
through its low ucudumic entry 
standards. 

Yet craft training was vital for 
many industries and technician 
Occupations. Initial TEC i.-pro¬ 
grammes were quite, unsuitable for 
this and o lack of diagnostic period 
in the first-year of-technician pro¬ 
grammes marie it impossible iq 
remedy errors in the initial selection 
process. 

. What, wos needed, the document 
emphasized, was n joint declaration 
by the .Institute and TEG on a com¬ 
mon educational purpose and- a 
strong -joint- drive to improve the 
service to the public and industry 
and to eliminate administrative 
waste. 

On the management side the insti¬ 
tute points out tliar the juxta¬ 
position of a Royal Charter body 
and a limited company quango has 
riot proVed Ideal. For TEC to be 
able to devise Its own educational 
policy to the benefit of the CGLI 
and • the public, it should now 
become an unincorporated body-: 


Colleges wait f or budget news 


Polytechnics and colleges will have 
to t wait until at least tlio middle nf 
. ? Dlktorpher before hearing how much 
: money they will deceive hi their 

• 19S04l biUWi-: . 

Late 'ropHes td a Government cir- 
eular by a number of .local edrica- 
tiu\i - «uthorl(.icH prevented an 
■ announcement in last week's Rate 
Support Grant settlement of the size 
. of-til* 1 public sector higher i educa¬ 
tion 11 pud] . next year. • ’.- 

-^Thii year will he tha first m 
..which-the total size of the pool, 

. which finaihres ne*rly;«H advanced 
work in coheres pad i polytechnics, 
is to he-fixed in advance. A spokes- 
man for die. Department of Ed yea- 
A- tion- and Science skid an announce- 
' iriCut . on the Size of t'hc pool, and 
••1 tpp allocation to individual author!- 
. ties, was objected by Christmas. 

' * • ther$ mis spme com¬ 


fort for local authorities Ja9t week 
when tlte Government announced 
chat it would continue to set the' 
Rato .Support Grant at 61 per cent, 
of local government's relevant ex¬ 
penditure. . " ' 

'There had been fetirs that the 
central grant would bo reduced to' 
cqveir only S7 pci* cent of speeding, 
with-the remainder falling, on Ideal 
ra'tos. 

Mr Carlisle, the’. Secretary of 
State for Education aiid Science, 
smd spending on education by local 
authorities would bo, about four per 

i fust 


cent less lit 1980-81 than'it was 
yoar. ... 

..Relevant expenditure on educa- 
Cfition lit England and Wales ofc*t 
year Is estimated at £G,703ip ouf 
of total local governmentspending 
of tl 5,737m. Local govern mom 


; sources expect the higher education 
“ pool” tb lia about, £3GQm. ; J . 


/f v ■ : • 
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GoTcromenl keeps Secrets Bill oh ice 

The Cqva^'mept bas decided hot to The Bill had been widely critlclaerf 
i'yocobd ildth It* rrintrhvMre'.ni p r «. xk- '»w) n g oppressive restriction* 

b^qijflitlqh and publication! 



TheTuture of the sociology depart- 
..elude 


ment at. North London Polytoc^,.... 
limy again be threatened by a 
merger. 

The , possibility of amalgamating 
the department with another with a 
more enviable student-staff ratio 
lias once again been raised by the 
polytechnic's controversial retiring 
director, Mr Terence Miller (above). 

In a characteristically tough final 
report to the polytechnic-governors, 
Mr miller Identifies sociology,as one 
of the. college's four “lame duck” 
departments. It shares with physics, 
rubber technology and chemistry 
very, low studerit st'aff ratios. 

The student-staff ratio in soci¬ 
ology is less, than S :1 and Jt is 
therefore highly vulnerable in the 
light of the Inner London Education 
Authority’s Intention to set up a 
working party to rationalize “ cost 
Ineffective" departments in the 
Uve I ondnn polytechnics. 

Mr Millar's answer -as an niter na¬ 
tive .to-the stork option of closure 
for the sociology deportment is 
amalgamation with the applied 
social studies .department,- 


Lord Annan warns of 


low-grade intake’ danger! 


bv Peter Duvid 


Fears that universities may attempt 
tu boost their Gagging incomes next 
year by taking in overseas students 
with low ucudetnic grades or poor 
English have been expressed by the 
vice-chancellor of London Univer¬ 
sity, Lord Annan. 

In u letter to heuds nf schools 
in the university lie says that 
although institutions are free tu 
admit whichever overseas students 
they want to, “ 1 trust this will not 
occurStudents of " real prom¬ 
ise ", however, could be admit ted 
ahd sent to another establishment 
for a year to learn English. 

The vice-chancellor's letter whi'iis 
schools against overestimating the 
number uf students who arc likely 
to be attracted by the new full-cost 
fees, and against increasing the 
number of home students. “ Uni¬ 
versities will in the end lose fur 
more if they continue to take the 
same number of home students, let 
alone more, for less money." 

Similar advice is being given to 
universities by the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals, 


ami n sigmtlcmu reduction in hon* 
student entry next year is regard* 
as inevitable. The Association* 
University Teachers estimates 
missions next year will be up t 
12,000 lower tluin t-hjs. 


Mr Andrew Taylor, the bssmU 1 
timi’s president, sold last 

This is tragic for many thousani 
of young people who will be expw 1 
mg to reap tliu reward of their W 
work. Tlte Gove fitment, which claia 1 
to reward hard work and initiathtP 
is robbing them of the education!, 
and career opportunity which a tfr 
vorsity career can provide.' 1 v/' 

Meanwhile, it became clwiqf 
week that many universities will be 
unable to reach the ■ UrtJ«n«' 
Grants Committee's end-of-nana 
deadline to supply financial pW 
ntng details ami estimates of flit 
dent numbers. 


Bristol, London, Oxford ' id 
Sussex have indicated they may N 
to reply by the end of tha month 
Others who do meet the dwdlliu 
will bo sending replies couched a 
the briefest and most geneva! term, 


Threat to vacation benefits 


New regulations are being con¬ 
sidered which could end the peren¬ 
nial disputes over students 1 rights 
r<i claim supplementary benefits 
during their vacations. Ministers 
arc considering removing students' 
entitlement under the present sys¬ 
tem und then clarifying their 
position in new arrangements. 

The proposals follow Conserva¬ 
tive analysis of the Supplementary 
Benefits Commission's review of 
social assistance, published last 
year. If accepted, they wifi allay 
tears of new measures to disqualify 
students from all such claims. • 

Mrs. Linda Chaiker, Parliamen¬ 
tary Under-Secretary at the Depart¬ 
ment of Health and Social Security* 
outlined Government thinking- on 
the topic at a recent meeting with 
the National Union of Studchts, The 
new arrangements may be .pub¬ 
lished early next year, either In 
tlie form of a Wliite Paper, or 
9iinply as regulations. 


The present arrangements do dm! 
mention students specifically!, lea i 
lug their entitlements open to Inlet-( 
pretatipn. The ' new regulation^ 
would include a section on atiidwif, 
rights blit would also .carry oiilCwt. 
servutive threats tu stop suniiwH 
school ; leavers claiming benefit if] 
their fftst months out of schddl- \ 
No details have beon related 
.yeL but NUS officials are cautbodj. 
optimistic that they could aafejm^ 
students' ore sent cnritlcownl to 
claim benefit during the long w* 
tion. “ We can see no way any » 
-ductioji can be iriada. unlaw W ■ 
grant is increased to cover t«: 
whole year", an NUS spokes^ 

said this week. . r-.._; , •: 

• An official ai the j)HSS seia 1^- 
po firm conclusions had y«t PJjJi 
reached, on changefl ip supplM®®', 
tary benefit regulations. «•' 
view was coubiiiuing and no j- 
hud been set for the public*!!® 11 
new proposals. 


Mrs Thatcher enters PGL row 


by David Jobbins 


Tha Prime Minister lies been 
brought into o row over a threat to 
the future of the London Regional 
Management Centre at the Poly¬ 
technic of Cenrral London. 

■The _ Inner London Education 
Authority plans to axe the centre’s 
£30,000 a year grant front August 
next year—and polytechnic rector 
Dr Colin Adamson says he was told 
during PCL’s block grant meeting 
with ILEA, that at tnc end of the 
ydai- V the' LRM0 would' cease ’ to 
exist." • • 

Now Dr Adamson has written to 
Mrs Thatcher reminding her that 
when she was Secretary of State for 
Education s|ie formally auiimniced 
(bat .-PCL* Iliad been nqmiiiared as 
one of the 12 regional centres for 
tnanagcmertt education. He accepted 
that her present leepoustbiUties Iny. 


woll beyond the terms of ll»e po»h ( 
lorn but Hsked Iteb to P®* 5 *“* 
observations to.' the .•PP*'°P r, *“; 
ourliorities for consideration a nfl "' 
ho hoped—action. • 

In his letter Dr Adamson nccust* • 
ILEA of opposing tho ce, ! tr ® J 1 2 
five years and finally: insisting IML : 
jt wqs established on an associanyt: 
basis witli.dth6r institutions wj;. 
no means of undertaking 
central initiatives in relevant fieiflK 
of management education•. 

Thfs He' described'as a 
resolution " of the policy oiginW. 
announced.by Mrs Tliatchei-. 


PCL Is prepared to go it : 

continue the centre without ilea. 
funding. -Dr Addmsnq.'b®ltey“J?i. 
skills ,a«d capabiliHes could ,n »": ! 
bo used iii self-funding and ed 41 * L, 
tional v'esoui'ce-wioplng activities , 


Boyle joins fees protest 


from Front pngc ’ 

1510,, recdj 1 1 White ! Papai 1 " on 
Immigration ,was described bv Lord 
Bbyle os blatantly sox aiid' caefi- 
aiscrhnimitory. " \Vheii vou think 
of Tl, this is' o tiiaipr assault across 
a very wide front", he said. : 

Lord- Bpylo said' nil. those who ' 
shared bis apprehensions ■ should' 
apeak up while there whs SliH. time 
for th^ Govuriiment to think agalii. 

, However,, Dr Rhodes ; Bayson, 
Vnder-Secretaryjfor HiglieL Edqca-: 
tion, told' MPs this.week it' Was too 
early ,to talk about.'a critical, effect 
nil universities :slhcb. t]ier»,was tio 
indication .qf. how .ninny; oversees 
students would want lo join British - 


courses Ip any discipline. 


- Lb' ..Boygoh. coqpcdod that some 
full Jn the number of foreign siu- 
iehts coqld be expected but that 
thfe - dbcHne. indicated was one of 


■only 5 toi .8 per cent. The Govern 
maiit, Wdiildi not increase fees; for. 
-.those..already!',on coursesj.beyond 
tlie .inflatlqn ratei he .added, 

.■ More ‘thao a .quarter : of Qvarseqq- 
students were from cqmm'les wh'h a 
bigger pei;, capita Income than Brl. 1 
itaip's, Dr Bby^on: said, aiid in njaiiy - 
dther .‘cases it wus possible Students 
were froih 'the;elite of the Uouiitj-y 
arid not thpse from the pod rest-. 


.areas. 
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£ 2 ©m clash over public sector onto delays bulgets 


Urgent last-minute meeting Iioiwul-ii 
the Department uf Education ami 
Science and lucnl government 
offirials have been taking place 
this week to resolve a disagreement 
.ihm.it the amount of money tu he 
speiii next year oil public NL-Ltnr 
lii-’liei education, writes Peter David. 

Until sides accept that spending 
on pnlvte clinics and cnllvges \\\ 
19d(KS| .should lie cui ill line wiili 
the reducimns planiK-d for oilier 
yectors uf the utluc.iiioii scrvhv. 
But differences in the fiii.uicial 
lecluilqncH used by central and local 
govei nmein have resulted in u dis¬ 
ci epancy of more than £20m in 
spending forecasts. 

The DEN proposal is to cut the 


higher education “pool”, which 
finances all degree wml: in public 
scfmr iiiMituiinns, from £.l50m in 
l‘l7«-7tl in £.U4m in l'efO-81 (at 
const am November 107S prices). 
Tlie local mithoiities believe n strict 
upplicatiun of guvurumem spending 
guidelines. should result' iu a 
slightly smaller cut, to £.140m. 

Next year will be the first in 
which tlie (Inverimiem has decided 
in impuM' a t'L-iliit-j in advance mi 
spending hy ]><ilytccluiics and col¬ 
leges. lit tlie pust Inca I autlinrilles 
have been rcimbiirsed for whatever 
they .spent mi " pnnl.ihle" higher 
ed oca ri" n. 

The InCtil government ense i.s tint 
spending next year bhould he 


brought down to the 1U78-79 level, 
with I'ti it h-i teduuiiiiis iu take 
-account of increased efficiency, 
lower snuleill iiilinbeis and clinnges 
in fee income. Rue ale crimed at P>75) 
prices, die local cimlmnlies prupnse 
u pool fit fjyj inslcuU. uf it DE3 
figure of £36f)m. 

Whichever figure is diosen, the 
pool will be increased by Id per 
cum over die year to allow fur gov- 
ernmciH estimates of infl.ilinn. The 
differences hoc ween die iwn figmet 
nrise hetMiise Iol.i 1 govi-riidU'iil hoses 
in calculations nn known past ex¬ 
penditure, while (he DI-'S tires a 
snphh.dei led fmecMMing meih-id 
based mi iliilicmal costs per Mliilenl. 

An unnniinceiiiuni of tlte .si/e of 


tlie pucil had bcul expected id die 
linn- nf the Iltiio Support Grunt 
m'IlLl-iiil-jH a fortnight ago, hut was 
do la veil because .several local odn- 
L-aiinii andmriiies hud not yet sub- 
mi i led ill oil - .spending pJan^. _ 

Mcjmihilc, individual institutions 
will he tumble to plan their 19R0-S1 
budgets until the local authorities 
nml the DES resolve their diugreo- 
nient. Mr Roherl Mnrri.s, deputy 
educmlnn officer of the Aisocialiun 
uf Metrnpnliuui Autlmrilics, said 
etliieutinii nut ho cities ton Id lie told 
v.-hat ilieir ullni.it iu its would he by 
tic.- end of next iiunitli. But lie 
milled: " If we do mu have an ngn-c- 
iiieiil hv next week we me ill 
trnu I tie *' 



Polys seek charters 


by l'cler Diivid 

In a new move to assert their inde¬ 
pendence from local govern in e'« 
and tho Council fur National Aca¬ 
demic A wards, the directors of 
Britain's 31 polytechnics have drawn 
tip propasuls Lo secure Royal 
(.’nailers for their institutions. 

Dotuils of the main features of u 
charter have been circulated 
privately to members of die Com¬ 
mittee uf Directors of Polytechnics. 
The charters would give polytech¬ 
nics freedom to award their own 
degrees mid loosen their financial 
links with local education authori¬ 
ties. 

Mr David Bethel, chairman of the 
Committee of Directors of Polytech¬ 
nics, has written to Mr Carlisle, 
Secretary of Stats' for Education 
and Science,' recommending that 
polytechnics should be given cor¬ 
porate status and granted chav torn. 
Tlie CNAA would become an 
accreditation agency, with greatly 
reduced powers to oversee academic 
standards. - 

‘ In a parallel development, Dr 
Colin Adamson, director of. Central 
London Polytechnic, has asked Lord 
Hailsham, the Lord Chancellor, to 
resuscitate ou onclerit charter 

f ronted to the former Polytechnic 
nsdtution—.PCL’a forerunner—in 
1839. Lord Hailsham is a member 


of the polytechnic's governing li iri*. 
and ilie son uf iti founder. 

I)r Aiianiflon explained: "It i> / 
tangled legal itiev, connected v.i.'i 
who were ihu last sli.irelnh l . , i -.. 
wltun the clutriur fell inr> vkv 
use. Tho polytechnic ns an inu tui¬ 
tion is invesLigmiug the hibernating 
dinner, nnd llio •• lawyers on Uu* 
uoveruing body have been very help¬ 
ful. 

“The PCI. is not interested in 
Bethel's views ubout charters and we 
naver have been. Wc see our initia¬ 
tive as o way of getting the incubus 
uf the Inner London Education 
Authority off our hacks, and we ilo 
not care how it is done.”. 

But it is Mr Bethel's initiative 
which has met with the greater 
success so fur. A spokesman for the 
ILEA expressed Incredulity at Dr 
Adamson’s proposals, and said the 
authority hod not been consulted, 
in Leicestershire, however, the edu¬ 
cation authority confirmed that it 
was considering proposals fruui Mr 
Bethel to change the status uf 
Leicester Polytechnic. 

Mr K. A. Taylor, the authority's 
assistant deputy director, said the 
proposal had been the subject of 
discussions with the polytechnic 
but had not yet been put before 
the governing body or the education 
committee. He added: "We have 
continued on back page 
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In the first of a series on 
academic journals Anthony 
Quinton discusses the 
importance of philosophy 
journals for the health of 
ihc discipline. 9 


P. A. Uayek 
Peter Scott La Iks to the 
right-wing economist who 
has been licensed of being 
Mrs Thatcher's 
’* professorial pin-up ”, 7 

Keith Hampson accuses 
Lite Left of iteliecuial 
corruption. 25 


Australia 

The Williams Report, 
aborigines, and Deakin 
University are among the 
subjects of a special report 
on Australian higher 
education by Ngaio 
Croquet*. 11-16 


Civil disobedience 
Rliodri Jeffreys-Jones 
reviews four new books on 
black violence and civil 
disobedience in America, 
17 


Diploma fails to secure status 


by John O'Leary 

Only 6Q out nf 7,000 students em¬ 
barking on the Diploma in Higher 
Educatiqn are known tp have accep¬ 
ted it as a qualification iu its own 
tight. : 

Despite increasing success in 
attracting students, the experimen¬ 
tal. two-ycnr course proposed in the 
Jambs Report, has so rat- failed 10 
secure independent status, 

Fewer than lO pdrtcent of those 
enrolU-il on DipHE courses have 
complctcri their two years' study, 
and gotta into employment, the 
majority having transferred on to 
degree courses. Only three of the 
16 new courses starting this year 
nru designed to foe 11 froc-stunding ’’ 
and the majority of those submitted 


for next year will also form the first 
part of degree courses. 

Academics engaged ou DIpHE 
projects are concerned that the de¬ 
velopment of the qualification is 
being stifled through the reluctuiice 
of institutions to initiate non-degree 
work. They also claim that schools 
arc discouraging sixth formers from 
embarking on the diploma. 

The Association . af Colleges 
Implementing the DIpHE, whose 
survey provides the first national 
picture of,, student numbers, dis¬ 
cussed the alow growth of , free¬ 
standing diploma coiii’SCfl at a week¬ 
end conference. It concluded diet 
there was a resistance to develop¬ 
ment at all; levels of higher educa¬ 
tion in suite of rising, numbers on 
almost u 11-course*. 


Of fice-si-jnding courses, ex¬ 
amined in detail, only one 1 hud 
failed to increase -its intake of 
students in successive years and 
most hud reached their targets this 
year. 

Some 78 per cent of students 
starting DipHE courses at tlie six 
colleges hsi year wore over 21 oil 
entry end 62 per cent were admit¬ 
ted pit boat the usual two A- levels. 

The ACID survey xhoivvd riiut of 
the 4,000 students unrolled on 
DipHE courses iu 1976, 653 hud 
lioen awarded tlie diploma und only 
only 32 were known to have gone 
into employment. A further SO were 
unaccounted fur. A similar propor¬ 
tion hud completed their studies 
with the DiptIF. In 1977. 


Threat to London medical schools and polys 


by Davill Jobbins 
Higher education In London Is 
facing its biggest ever luii-cuuln^ 
ek6rcl.se as u result of |mralk-l 
initiatives by tho University nf Lull- 
dun and'tho. Inner Lrnidun Educa¬ 
tion Authority. 

The ILEA is setting up a walking 
Party to. " ratiaiiaUze" course pro¬ 
vision at its five.polytechnics, while 
senior administrators at the univer- 
sity wo/considering proposals to ex- 
tOUd au'-invesUaution oE the uuivei- 
stiy.medical schools to cover other 
institutions in the uni vergin’. 


Polytechnic si uff lirtve roue tod 
with approhonsinii in ihc ILEA 
'Committee, which nppo;i>-s certain 
to ru'cniiiiiu-nd the merging nf some 
science dcpartnieiHs in --eparnlc in- 
sr i in lions. The rommiilec is living 
chaired bv Dr Norman Hayt-s, tlio 
authurily's chief iuspeclur fin fur¬ 
ther mid higher education. 

Jiletallurgy and rubber and poly¬ 
mer technology have already been 
singled out uy the committee us 
arcus where mergers are likely. As 
a result, City of London Polyteji- 


dep.trniionin| heads: in those 
discipline-.. 

Meanwhile the University of Lon- 
doir is considering OKtendiiiK an 
investigutiuii of its medical scbopls 
tn cover noil-medical institutes mid 
coll egos. A working puny hpaded 
by l^ord Flowers has begun an in¬ 
quiry into tha. 12 medical and Hve 
dental school*. 

The commiiiee is tu reCamnit-nd 
ways «f ioping svilli the decrease 
jn funding following recent DUSS 


MPs reopen ’ 

funds issue p 

Backbench MPs are to reopen Lh-j P 
issue of .changes in (lie,system of 
funding student unions during next. L 
week's sessions of dm. Public p 
Accmintfl Cominiuee. But they will 
hear tin new proposals to satisfy o 
i heir criticisms of the existing 
arraiigcptent*. ■ 

Sic James Hamilton, Permancm — 
Sf.-crri-.iry at the Departineiu of Edu- „ 
culion and Science, will toll Wedtiex- o 
day*•> meeting Lliat the mutter ix still c 
under. discuss ion. Fiiriher lengthy ^ 
con suit alio n.x ore likely befora imy p 
changes nru proposed. 1 

Discus ».’rmv at mini tier ini level q 
have, .so .for failed tu pro dude nn 
uccoptuble ultoi-native tn the present II 
schoniB, qlihough it lx accepted that r 
new ummgumunt& will huvu in be I - 
iigroed In die New Year. Nu new 1 
schemes have:yet been put to the “ 
parties involved. . . _ 

Alclmugh concern among T*AC 5? 
mombuio ubnut lack of account¬ 
ability in the present system N 
appears to have subsided since the - 
niiittor was raised last., year, i lie re 
is still n deniund For tilts machinery "Tj 
to be overhauled. // 

Mr- Rhode # Buy son, Under-Secrc- o 
*ury for Higher Kducution, js known _ 
to find 't'he subjei't of union fin- i- 
.'.Hieing a rhnniv and uqtvclome pen- _ 
blcm. Guiislrlorminii has beju. given 
lo un adupution id Labour's pro- -• 
continued-on hack page I 


Wind scale inquiry 
Peter David talks to David 
Pearce about his new book 
criticizing present policy 
making for nuclear energy, 
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Shirley in Cabinet 
Steven Muller finds 
President Carter s choice 
oF Shirley Hiifstedler as 
first US Secretary of 
Education u strange one, 
27 
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ease 


by Robin McKie 
.Science Correspondent. 

* T . Ile Science Research Council has 
R ven the go-ahead to an ambitious 
plan aimed, at casing the critical 
statf stagnation pro hi uni which now 
tuiccts British universities. 

Its central council last week dc- 
cided to promote a special roleuse 
fellowship scheme intended to help 
niofe senior research workers vacate 
tenured posts which can then be 
by young scientists. 

The package will be launched by 
setting up 15 fellowships at the be¬ 
ginningi of the next academic year 
and will-be followed by further 
annual additions of 10 new awards^. 

* ei1 .Provide a total.of- 
« special release fellowships within 
four Xfiara-. ■ • 

Ac this__level of commitment, the 
scheme will eventiidlly cost the SRC 
.between £300.001) gnd £450,000— 
although rfie council's- future in¬ 


volvement depends on the Govern- 
inent s guidelines for future science 
budgets. 

. Tj'be SRC gu,vo “Pproval in prhi- 
ciple to tlm scheme last July but 
asked fur more, detailed proposals 
before giving the final go-ahead. 
Universities were asked to submit 
Iter v ' cw ? on the plan and in the 
JigliL of their enthusiastic replies 
tile council decided to proceed 

Each new Fellowship will only be 
accepted by the SRC as a complete 
package. Tins means the research 
projects of both die senior worker 
and the new man will have to 
prove their academic excellence. 
The total net. cost of creating the 
post and new; work will then be 
met ' By. the council.. 

The release fellowships have 
been proposed as one remedy to the 
age structure juoblem at 'univer¬ 
sities which bus been deteriorating 
Jiince the higher education expaii- • 
sion of the early 1960s, when new 


€ertffiei|accountants 
propose exam reforms 


departments were created and 
innnned at senior levels with young 
scientists. 

In recent years, economic reces¬ 
sion has ended the creation of 
additional posts and the distribution 
ot posts has been frozen. 

In many science departments 
there have been no new appoint¬ 
ments for 10 year5—and where 
there have been vacancies, these 
have been filled from within 
departments, thus halting the 
crucial flow of ideas and talent 
between universities. 

Now, in a small scale, the SRC 
hopes to help die problem bv 
easing some senior scientists out of 
posts and nway from administrative 
duties to allow future diasing In 
of new research workers. These new 
workers niuy. not directly take un 
the vacated posts, but could fill 

n lm.i po f lt,0 . n s freed by depart¬ 
mental scientists promoted into the 
senior researcher’s job. 


by Patricia Sautinclli 

Proposals for a new scheme of 
accountancy examinations . to start 
in . 1982 have: bean put forward for 
discussion' by ' the Association of 
Certified Accountants. 

. The association with - ‘over 65,000 
registered students and around 250 
examination centres In some 50 
countries Is' proposing, to replace 
its five "pact examination with 1 a 
three-part 'structure. 

The new structure is intended 
to ensure tli.it no student is denied 
nte chance of a professional quali¬ 
fication because of his employment, 
educational method of study, or 
Biographical location. 

iiw» found tlmt because 

the i igld frame work of the present 
structure predetermines 
grouping of subject.5, 
students have not always been able 
to coordinate their studies with 


their work experience says the 
association. 

It hopes the new system would 
alow students to more readily 
take advantage of any specialist 
experience drat their' employment 
offers, and if necessary be able to 
change employment or methods of 
study to acquire relevant experience 
in other areas. ' 

The first of the three levels of 
tlie ' new examination would be 
an examination for non-graduates 
covering subjects such as account¬ 
ing methods and cost and manage¬ 
ment accounting. B 

The second level would include 
such subjects os auditing, company 
Inw and practice of taxation plus a 
paper offering a limited range of 
options such as executorship and 
trust law and accounts 

The third level or final exomina- 
tiou would consist. of four papers 
ill chilling subjects such ns advanced 
financial accounting, financial 
management, taxation and tax 
management. 


Students to produce their 
own alternative manifesto 


by John O’Leary 

The National Union of Students Is 
to produce its own " education manl- 
festo M to put to the Government in 
the New Year. The document, which 
was first suggested publicly at a cbn- 
ferente last weekend, will put for¬ 
ward a comprehensive policy for 
tertiary education during the 1980s. 

Its aint is to provide a positive 
alternative to present policies in 

c^i1?. uca, i°,?A raUler *ban a imply 

SaffSTi NUS to a negative can?- 

E2SRJK i,B j C a» e ? P# V idIture cuts - The 

delude an examina- 
Ss n r,a^ C ^°"? ary educati °» policies 
2* i te - “Summits for new 
**! jTiotlves after school. 

held in^SS*****. Conference,' 
' j ^ 0 * 1(Jon last weekend, 
endorsed the concept of the man tl 


festo and saw the first discussion on 
ts contents. Further debates will be 
held at the various specialist con¬ 
ferences in the New Year with a 
view to completing the submission 
before the union’s annual confer¬ 
ence at Easter. 

Mr David Aaronovltch, national 
secretary of NUS, said the manifesto 
was expected to rejuvenate the 
URioti’s work on educational matters. 
It will unify the presently, un¬ 
coordinated policy on a wide range 
of issue* and should Include pro- 
posals for putting the union’s atti- 
tudes into practice. 

- -Tb® - launch of. the manifesto Is 
aimed to coincide with NUS initia¬ 
tives -against Government cuts. Mr 
Aaronovitch said that other unions 
were likely to produce similar docu¬ 
ments outlining, their alternatives to 

serv?ce.{ nent pD,1,:ie!, in other 


NELP’s social 
work course 
in danger 

by Peter David 

m- w . or b training course ot 

oenrtiff?!? LondQn Polytechnic, sits- 
EfJlW two y f ai .' s a S° because of a 
SiKP' S 111 dange }' of closing 
shortages! 1 y “ 3 reSult of staff 
The course, leading to the Cert If; 
cate of Qualification in Social Work 
became the centre of a High Com 

authnrft ■5S r J ,h * •“•Intaining local 
authority tried to force course staff 

polytechnic to the courts 
for flouting the council’s selection 
fh£ U » at !? ns ' , The C0Urt agreed that 
“e nt . Mr Vyas, had not been 
admitted properly. 

Now the course, which has nnr 

since C d CE a T?W fipSt ye 2 e stude "» 
f/nn i.o k W 3us Pended recogni- 
tion, has been granted " agreement 

SJEt'SC ? reope » "^ Sep¬ 
tember. But there are fears that 

senior staff essential to the course 

leave." 0t repIaced when they 

»„®; th 0 n!i ,,e p ^ ,nc ^ aI social work 
tutor and senior lecturer 1 on the 

SJSS? ha A° re signed from the instf- 
JUJjSf"• A polytechnic spokesman 

fhfi^nncf ^ u week that although 
the posts had been advertised, no 
appointments could be made until 

nnHrv-°L y p teChniC decide d on a new 
policy of economies. 



InS D “ v .i4 Garrick tta Shake, ;t « 

at the British Library's sallerl xi* 011 which 

includes Garrick’s coUrrfinn X il l i ,c J rI H s ? Museum. Then! 
portraits and manuscripts. t ' t 

Oxford encourages 
comprehensive pupils 

by Sandra Hempel f , Bm . . . 

11 Olll JLEA scnnnu wMffl 


from ILEA schools weft c 
The success of a schema m ro d ,° PPE and “ ram : 

comprehensive school mmii* '<>** J 5 'J1 ,I ^ 1 need an unusual,* 

*vnooi pupils get initiative to apply ten' 

sdeiieo i>laces at Oxford has led Oxford. The scheme aim 

nni.-?ir-2 foi ‘ stl 'dents of down this psychological bi 

po iit^5 s - ilosophv and economics, P ut s onie of tho tnltsfll 
f fi s ™ l,lc -wlilch is 1°™! , authority instes 

uiltially for a three-year triul period Pupil 

schools” 1 Fiife P .“JE!!? f rom ILEA A similar scheme offa 
Somerville, Corpus°Ch?fftl K^hT« P a*! is now in its seco 
and Ma^sheld—are each nffnS T ^ .Meeting between l* 
one place in 1981 fo? n g ! I,L £ a »d ropresentativi 

minimum requiremen , L e OI,< ?.° n s ? l,ooJs flg {, eei1 

grade S passes and 1 a Jf j tw 5 t,,a schema enrHer I 
pass at A. level. 0ne glade c School heads will suggest 


- 1 uxr °ro lias led uxtoru. The scheme ak 

for students of down this psychological \ 
*" ?lrLiiosophy and economics. I ,ut s °me of the InitwtJ 
.. scheme—which is * oca . 1 , . authority instead 

y xor_a tliree-venr *ri,.i_ i'i imml" 


mu ■ 

ILEA A similar scheme offerh 
Oriel, places is now in its seeoa 
Koblo A meeting between the 
rering ILEA and ropresentatiwe 


««* mo »biienie eiirner « 

School heads will suggest 
of pupils they think will i 

F ■ f _ _ *__ tr 


leave °° replaced when they The aim of rim ,, i nr pupHs they think will 

tutor^and^senior^f*^t ,oc i a * work SZ'^enSZ^J 

tSSo 8 n ^ ^°OxfoS^ 0 °;rodffina1 fLEA°nBiioVwfll^len sel 

SSffimaH *I?i^ Qlytec i ull c spokesman n® nnvfH ri,™ .?, ,0 try for places. 16 mid 20 students to 

sW s&sissrst ,0 ,w co,, t ror ^ 

appointments could be made im?H mQRn a lowering of entr^tn i n ?t , WQ s chosen nab 

the polytechnic decided on a new tf ™ 11 ^ «■verse^disci- mbm 1°?, 1 Ult j' e,les 1 ? 5S , ] T 

policy of economies ew <«n. UISCI ,n "»n- Joels taught nt school. If 

--- - 1 " We noticed that vor„ r«. >. I s successful in its first, 

_ 7 --fr can be extended for a 

Youngsters ‘need some cash Inr^nti 

__muMiu 


?61 J job for ex-minister 


Mr Getry Powleir,. who ivas a 
Lt»b.our minister with responsibility 
fcji higher education and Formerly 
gLfr-fr ^rokln Is ,* become a 
MPputy director, of Preston' Poly. 

• technic ini the New Year. 
.Polytechnic dh'ector Dr Han-y 
"fi? tUis VvflS an “ademlc 

J on The: some'-ieveJ .as, 

r° 1>LIly dlr «Hitor^wbd fa 

responsible.for, resources, .. .■' 

wi « Include oi er - 
operaiion of the 
: S l! ! <l6yC ^ n,ei,t proarammo, - 
"afefe: iwsoii : witi! ■ 

f«5S«irclt Rnd .con- 
curses, nhd. 

■ erlucqtloiu 


nf aS «Ir/nf ent i V M f0r ** act l u 'sition 
of skills would make more 16-18 

year olds make use of educational 

SoiwfStflff *t ? ■ Managerial Profes- 
siona] Staff Liaison Group have told 

rion Cremy of State Educa- 

aJuJSiiM 1 * SLG which re Pro- 

H"i on ^embers from 
f^artce, pubHc 
r ? jjjjwaaenwnt. are railing 
m5st ! ) iquiry into why 

The group believes that paymenf 
S«!! Cen ^ pi i ctised il ' other coun’ 


the renrova'l of rNffcnv,,i:..i , , 
other disirxeemivee tuwm-H^S!? 11 
°f education in the 16*1 a*. « n tfi U|> 
range. A« imp 0 ii „ 1 G ™ y0ar a & 
*® a decreiase in uh e *n^ ll ? tf< P | 0 y c0 
alonal • expertise avnliJi^ a profes- 

“ b £o l 5"SSJf to 


pumbex' of young uemv?" ense ^1 f^ le 
jn education, an<j seenlim»] Pe ?? n |. ug 
been cawsied malnlv S gly th, 9 has 
trans.farrins from bLj numbers 
time education. Those «!,„ t<J 
not studying for Grp y°unc people 
full thne ootirswa “Ut roljowing 






st 

Help in choice 
of career 

’^STSSSSl 

ft the , Choose, your 

Sib fvont' ■ I COpta * nS finance on 
of courses availaole , in' 
furtihei- Abh liMd. “ 


litM 




laubn of 995.000 C 

if ga^ fo '- *. 

dupbcatlon of eTfcrt hy gJP e jgjve 

Eight million 
religious words 

^ new eiglnt milii on . 

0n . rhe TVKwr«lci , 5 rel|em„° ld Project 
whblats; fd-o-m ,«J! ovIr^« 1,,V£> ^ ib8 

ft? 

. ijnohk.' 


1 V ; 


1 power Services Commissi 
> cimvenrloiml education 
! it wants coardinntifl 

• different types of pro 
- this age group assisted 1 >j 
■ of I ho- " points sySLom" 

of schools to pron!o4e frei 
The group completely 
I certifiento of extended 

• which it describes as 
quiiliflcatiaib desigped f 

: students from more a 
courses and unlikely to i 
tiition ns other than a 
level. 

It is concerned that rou 
fessiona! qiialificadbn at 
*ng rather than bi* oa£l 
recommends that progres 
mgs sltould ba mpintame. 
successively closed and i 
billty of provision shooj 
keynote. _ :■_ 

Trust annonnci 
£9ni research g 

The Wellcome - TtJ 
announced that' it bIIocbl 
towards research into m ea 
medical history iiMlut 
August, 1979. '.This con i^ 
the £7.2m donated tbp 
The main areas sup^ 
basic research,; £l/35,WWji 
research, £l,261,0Wi'« 

ship prdgrainames.itLfW. 

Pical medicine, £1,19W 

health, £927,000 j medical 
£724,000; and veterinary* 
£709,000. . ■ 
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by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Universities have gained a precious 
respite in their battle to hull nil 
scientific research grants being 
rated for Value Added Tax—for 
Customs and Excise hns now agreed 
to postpone rhe implementation of 
the 15 per cent tax on Britain’s 
£100iu annual research grains hill 
until April 1981. 

Originn I [y customs officers hud 
planned to introduce VAT fdr 
•research grants this financial your, 
but tile move was put back iiniil 
April 1980. Now the Cnntiniuee 
of Vice-Chancellors and Principals 
.has learned that a further year’s 
-delay has been achieved. 

Although this decision will bring 
about sonic optimism that the VAT 
introduction can bo successfully 
contested, there is still great con¬ 
cern in university science depart¬ 
ments and research councils ulmut 
dip mov'd, 

A i 15 per rent cut in basic 
research funds would cripple the 
country's already hele.igin.Turi 
science budget. And even if — us 
is mure likely — the tax is paid 
and then reclaimed. U would still 
involve universities in complex, 
detailed administrative work thill 
would have in he carried nut by 
an already strained staff .system. 
Public ntonev would lie waste fully 
circulating through university and 
govern men | uccon tiling systems fur 
considerable periods. 

And there would -Still be a direct 
loss of funding, even if the VAT 
was reclaimed. About 20 per com 
of the EinOm research bill is raised 
by charitable organizations who 
would prnbuhly be unable to in¬ 
crease their donations to compen¬ 
sate for the tax loss. This tvmild 


represent a £3m reduction in re¬ 
search grams for universities. 

At present the CVCP is vigorously 
campaigning against the proposed 
VA I introduction. ” If the maiter 
iiruceeds on its present course, we 
believe tlmt virtually all university 
rc-scurch contracts will become 
liable in VAT", a CVCP sub¬ 
committee on Value Added Tux has 
warned in a confidential report. 

And this report quotes u letter 
written by Sir Geoffrey Allen, chair¬ 
man of the Science Research Coun¬ 
cil. on belinlf of the heads of the 
research councils to Sir Janies 
Mamikon nt the Department of Edu¬ 
cation and Science. 

•’ Wo arc appalled by the nmniiui 
uf unproductive extra work which 
will urisc. both in research coun¬ 
cils and in universities and poly¬ 
technics, if the presently proposed 
administrative solution to the prob¬ 
lem of VAT on research grants goes 
through ", it stales. 

The Customs nod Excise depart¬ 
ment argues Lhut where activities 
involve making supplies "for a con- 
.siderntiiiii ” this constitutes busi¬ 
ness fur VAT purposes. Any re¬ 
search which U spcciully com¬ 
missioned and for which a pay men I 
is made, slum Id be regarded as a 
supply of services and Kliunld lie 
taxed. 

The universities muiiiluiii Mini 
only in cases where the cum mission¬ 
ing body gains cinnmcmal advan¬ 
tage—ilinnigli patent nr publication 
rights for instance—slum Id VAT he 
payable. Research should not he 
liable in the tax if ihe rights nrc 
merely reserved to protect the 
natimidl interest—as is the case 
with grunts from research councils, 
Cnvermnviit departments and 
ilieriinhle foundations. 


by David Jobhins 
Graduates may find 1980 a less 
tmiifuI year for jnlis iliaii olher 
recent years. 

_ This warning comes from the 
f'eiur;iI Services Unit which uiniii- 
tors career npponuniiics fur 
university mid imlyteclinic grsul- 
limes. 

Tbe unij's findings indicate that 
while it still pays in have a ilcgrce, 
the market for job-seeking grad¬ 
uates in 1980 is unlikely in enjoy 
(lie state of buoyancy it lies enjoyed 
in past years. It predicts that 1980 
will produce an ’’ unbnlanced 
demand” wiih some graduates in 
short supply anil miters almost 
unwarned. 

Both the public sector and private 


industry and commerce seem to be 
during buck _nu recruit meut. the 
unit rinds. This is in stark coni rust 
will* tiie previous year, when early 
optimism about giuduate job pros¬ 
pects was inure than justified. 

Employers me enthusiastically 
seeking numerate people fruiii 
almost nuy discipline to work with 
emu [inters or train for account uncy. 
The fast-rising interest in comput¬ 
ing is supported by the latest 
figures from the Universities Cen¬ 
tral Council on Admissions, which 
show an astonishing 56 }>cr cent in¬ 
crease in upplications for comput¬ 
ing places ut United Kingdom uni¬ 
versities for 1980. 

During the last year demand re- 
muined higher ihun could be met 


in the main engineering discipline,, 
in the physical sciences at the level 
of research and development work, 
and. of cuur.se, in m.ithematics jiiJ 
computer science. 

CSU has found that “beyond 
these specialities prospects are not 
fi good It fears that demand 
will not show tho same proportion¬ 
ate increase it has in the past two 
yours. 

Specialist graduates who may feel 
the cold as a result uf bclt- 
tightenitig arc those employed 
mainly within tho public sector—- 
town and country planners, some 
architects, highway engineers, social 
workers, librarians, pharmacists, 
educational psychologists and tea¬ 
chers. 


Report proposes service 
to aid student transfers 



by San dr a I lent pet 

A national information service to 
assist irailsfi-is ill higher and fur¬ 
ther education is recommended in a 
report to bo published next mouth. 

Tim report, from a DES-funded 
reseat ch team based aL Exeter 
University and headed by Mr 
Peter Toy lie, says that the 
new service should be able 
to deal with an estimated 18.000 in¬ 
quiries from around 600 institutions, 
and to cope with the peaks of de¬ 
mand—autumn for universities and 
mid to late summer for other insti¬ 
tutions. It should provide informa¬ 
tion quickly for Individual institu¬ 
tions and circulate all institutions 
with details i>E new agreements that 
affected entry to courses and credit 
transfers. 

The proposed system would he 
essentially self-financing, ulthough 
direct central funds would ue 
needed to set it up. It might be pos¬ 
sible to get sonic EEC finance. The 
initial cost of getting the service 
off the ground would be around 


£1‘HI,OUtl while il would cost £220,(11)0 
to run fur institutional users and 
£260,0U0 for students. 

PnU-iiiini students had -i direct 
need fur a service to help them 
find nut about the opportunities for 
credit transfer. There were puten- 
tin I problems here of confidential ity 
and uf setting precedents un admis¬ 
sions by the release of information 
but nevertheless the need was real 
ami must be met. 

Ollier fears about setting up the 
system were that it would result in 
excessivu bureaucracy and would 
create rather Than break down edu¬ 
cational barriers. Many observers 
were alsu worried that the service 
might encroach on the autonomy of 
individual institutions. 

Four categories of information 
were needed: a description of 
courses and qualifications; institu¬ 
tional practices in accepting alterna¬ 
tive qualifications for initial entry 
or in grading aBvanced students; 
recommendations ami agreements on 
qualifications, and progress obtained 
by credit transfer students. 


Jainir Tajlm- und Glen Keller of Edinburgh University’* wave power team work at "a nodding duck”, nnrl 
of a wave energy project which lius just received n £400,000 Department of Energy grant. The project, led 
liy Mr Stephen Salter, of the department of mechanical engineering, hns so far succeeded in developing 
individual units—the "ducks "—which can convert wave power Into eieclrlcilv. The new grant will allow the 
Edlnliurj;li engineers to hulld a spine of SO cncrgy-gcncniliiifi " ducks ” urn] in design u full-size unit. These 
units will be about 10 metres in diameter and would be moored In series in th«> North Sea to provide electricity 
at pconomir rntpv. * 


V-cs comment 
on 16 -plus 


exams 


OU course 
of causing < 


teams accused 


‘Flying university’ appeal opens 

by John O’Leary been launched with an initial mein- 

Air appeal went out to British bership of 65 distingushed acade- 
academics this week to help save niics and writers from Europe and 
the ”flying university” which has America. Twcntv dons from EngiTsh 

nw»ri nnupn r I n n in Dnl n ,.J imipuccitlao J.. I* ^ 


been operating in Poland for two 
years. 


universities appear on die list, 
which includes Iris Murdoch, Sir 


Classes of up to 180 students Alfred Ayer. Gunnar Myrdal and 
Itavc been held in flats and Mnry McCarthy. 

Churches in several Polish cities tu ProFessor Wlodzimierz Brus, of 
deal with subjects ignored or dis- Oxford University said the list was 
torted in >t.tte universities. But imw open aud it was hoped that more 
harassment of lecturers und nriltali academics would join the 
students has forced the Society of committee. " Our experience box 
Academic Courses uiulcrgr)uiid. been that the more publicity that 
An openly advertised programme is given to activities In Western 
of locrurus has been systematically cminlriw the more the oiiLlmrlile.s 
disrupted by die authorities and hesitate in using violence uguinst 
smaller seminars are now being ns ”, lie sttid. , > 


smaller seminars are now nemg ns , no sttiu. . > 
held instead, with cassette record- Apart from seeking to publicize 
lugs made in widen the audience the ucdriiles of the flying univer- 
as far hs possible. ' siiy, the international support 

- Last year several lecturers mid commit lee will provide books und 
students were detained for varying materials, research and academic 
periods and in thu early purr uf rimtncis normally unavailable in 
*979 threu lectures were physically I’oIuikI, »s well us inviting .students 
ibroken up, ullcgcdly by the official to study in the West and putting 
.Polish youth organizulinns. This op money to aid those who have 
. niomli two seminars were stopped lost iicademic posts nr stiidoiiisliips. 
. by police and Dr Wl.idyslaw The committee also hopes to enable 
j r? rU j 7 ° lvs kI' an 1 historian und the university to publish further 
piriepd of pile Pope, tvas fined the male rials, ful lowing the uppetuunce 
; pquivaleiit of a,month’s salary for of The Language 0/ fVopugam/n 
l organlzing on illegal gathering. last March. 

i Wow, in an attempt to reduce the Professor Brus said the first pub- 
■ iiniBSsment through interuotioinl lication was uu Important break- 
i, pressure, a support committee lus thru ugh. 


by Patricia Santitielli 
A combined GCE and CSE exam¬ 
ination for lG-plus should lie. de¬ 
veloped voluntarily by existing ex¬ 
amining boards and not by a new 
national body, university vice-chan¬ 
cellors said this week. 

The Committee > of Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors and Principals’ comments 
come in response to a discussion 
with the Minister of State on what 
agreement can be reached about 
ways of reducing the problems for 
schools arising from the present 
dual system while simultaneously 
maintaining standards set by O-level 
examinations. 

The committee welcomes tlic 
GCE boards' proposals for the de¬ 
velopment of comprehensive sylla¬ 
buses for . the GCE/CSE ability 
range and die improvement of time¬ 
tabling. Dut it stresses that the 
GCE boards should continue 
examining pupils at die upper level 
mid the CSE boards' pupils in the 
lower level range. 

It emphasizes that thu GCE 
liourds should continue to oxisr in 
order to guarantee standard* at 
O level and . ensure continuity 
between O and A levels, especially 
a« tho twn-examinations are Finan¬ 
cially independent. 

“We would envisage tlmt hnlh 
types of hoard—GCE and CSE— 
would continue to co-exist, de¬ 
veloping common sylhibiiNex but 
with separate oxaminutions and j 
hoard immet on certificates. Even¬ 
tually a single srulo of grading 
would come into being , hv volun¬ 
tary agreement ”, the CVCP say. 

Although it dovS not seek specific 
representation during the period of 
evolution towards a common GCE; 
CSE .system, the committee thinks 
that both universities and GCF. 
hoards should be strongly repre¬ 
sented so ns lo maintain academic 
standards in the content of com¬ 
prehensive syllabuses and criteria 1 
far GCE and CSE equivalence. i 


Tho much acclaimed concept of the 
Open University course team has 
come under double attack this week. 
The first onslaught has come from 
Professor Michael Drake, of Open 
University social sciences, who lias 
described them as (> a cancer", 
while an in vesrigarion by th e 
Tavistock Institute of Human Rela¬ 
tions has concluded that the teams 
bring about a destructive environ¬ 
ment which causes despair and 
depression in those taking part. 

In an article In the Open Uni¬ 
versity magazine. Teaching at a 
Distance, Professor Drake argues 
that the course 1 teams are a menace 
to academic output and. reputation 
of the Open University and where 
good courses have been produced 
and maintained this has been - in 
spite of, rather than because of, 
them. 

He adds that much of the acclaim 
for course teams comes from the 
fact that their printed material and 
ex peri mental kits look so good,’ 
which adds tu the reflected a lory 
already foil from association witfi 
the BBC.. 

A major problem, ho argues, t* 
tho general nantro of academics 
who tend to have a number of 
common, characteristics. tl They ail 
tend To ho keen on exploring pos¬ 


sibilities, on discussing what might 
l>e done, on discovering and articu¬ 
lating problems. Far less common 
among academics is a strong desire 
to define solutions, and even h9t 
to implement rliairi." 

A second drawback' stems from 
the course team’s emphasis on con¬ 
tent rather than on teaching. " Most 
academics are more interested in 
gathering and analysing information 
than on projecting it. Teaching b 
not their primary function.” 

•This tnean3 that when the rime 
comes for writing tho unit, for pre¬ 
paring the television or radio 
scripts, the course team begins to 
disintegrate. 

Professor Drake also argues that 
by providing on initially lively 
atmosphere lor exchanging ideas, 
the course team also acts as a sur¬ 
rogate for research. 

The Tavistock report, based on 
research, carried out from April. 
1978, paints an even gloomier pic¬ 
ture for those'involved. 

“ The shared experience which 
people report of course teams is 
their disappointment", it states. 
"Indeed, as the project proceeded, 
and us we conducted more inter¬ 
views, wo began wonder at die 
magnitude of the cost to individuals 
who ivcie engaged ill making these 
courses. 


Mr Kinnock stands by fees plan 


Mr Neil KiMnock, - MP, Opposition 
education spokesman, said this week 
that lie would persist with a contro¬ 
versial plan to charge private school 
pupils- ftill-coxt- : fees when they, gw 
to university, lie said the aihi of 
his proposal was to bring home to 
parents Die consequences of choos¬ 
ing private education. 

Acknowledging one “serious 
reservation ” held by some critics of 
his plan; ^1r Neil Kin nock said, this 
weak, it was not his intention to 


punish children *‘for the sins of 
their fathers 

His id«H is pan of a whole 
package of pro [tow Is to be con¬ 
sidered by tilt* Labour Party’s work¬ 
ing party nil iion-nmiittallied schools. 
In tho ntiLMnpts in tackle the 
subject Imvv fa undo red on legisla¬ 
tive -diffLcultiev. 

Tho present projKisal, if approved 
by tho working party, will go before 
rhe NEC’s science and ■ education 
sub-committee. 
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MP warns Long-range grappling with polytechnic and college fortunes 



Mr Nichnlns Winter ton, MP— 
" Ideals urc scant comfort." 

Graduate emigration would bo Lite 
result of enrolling increasing num¬ 
bers nt students In □ depressed 
country like Britain, according to 
Nicholas Winter ton, Conservative 
MP for Macclesfield. 

Wa could not afford to finance 
other countries’ prosperity by edu¬ 
cating students who would then drift 
abroad after a better future, Mr 
Winter ton told Warwick University 
Conservative Association last week. 

“First let us reduce inflation and 
refloat the economy and then we 
can invest to our hearts’ content in 
higher education when we can offer 
graduates a secure future here.” 

It some universities had to cut 
the scope of their courses it might 
be no bad thing, he continued. 
There were ninny degree courses 
that contributed little to Britain's 
needs. 

“The social sciences, the htimani- 
ties ana the arts are nntonuus for 
producing graduates who are ill- 
equlpped for the world beyond their 
ivory towers. Ideals are scant com¬ 
fort when all the future holds is 
indefinite unemployment." 

The United kingdom rightly 
boasted about its lush standards 
of education > but university vice- 
chancellors did that reputation no 
justice if they simply wi ling their 
hands end put on sackcloth and 
ashes every time they were faced 
with difficulties. If British educa¬ 
tion was really that good then it , 
must be sold to the world and 
foreign students would come, not 
because Britain was paying the 
- P. 7 but because standards were so 
high. _ , 

Decline in 
applications 

The decline in the number of 
overseas applications for British 
universities for 1980 is continuing 
according to die Universities Ceu* 
* ra J Council o(1 Admisslo ns. 

With one-third of expected appli- 
cobons' already in. UCCA has dis¬ 
close d that overseas applications on 
November 1 were two per cent 
down on last year. 

_ In contrast, UK applications are 
five per rent up. UCCA is careful 
•to point but thilt arty trends must 
*W . regarded . as provisional. But it 
suggests that • because overseas 
students ore now tending to apply 
-jbon listing final numbers 
mnv suffer on oven larger decrcasu. 
.Total applications are fiva per 

' s^ifViaT 54 ’ 5 ? 3 * compared with 
oz,io4 last year. 

Pf r M* increase fn the 

. wunen »PPlj»ng for 

effirnff g ?5a Bwcars to bc " 

Guide published 

• Ajmlda lb rough" the Jangle, of F.uro- 

. -IKan ' Orasni'/hi nna 


I*y Peter Scott 

More than Jon of the lending figures 
of th.- iion-iiniveisity sector of 
higher education spent uvo days Iasi 
week closeted in a Ronnie mouth 
hold, trying id grannie- with the 
sudden change in the fortunes of 
polytechnics and colleges since 
May 3. 

Any grappling, however, was a 
rather long-range affair. The con¬ 
ference lmd been urganived by HM 
Ins£iecio rate and i ts tiiemo whs 
“Higher Education into the 1990s: 
the Contribution of the Maintained 
sector". Many directors and prin¬ 
cipals complained privately that 
everything was being discussed ex- 
C p pl r. e mt,st important question 
of all: would rlierc be any money? 
.. Only Dr George Tolley of Slief- 
field Polytechnic raised this key 
question of resources in opcii 
session—until Mr Alau Thompson, 


deputy secretary nt the DES, des¬ 
cended fioin Elizjbeih House on 
the final day to point out, in the 
most discreet fashion, i hat the 
mildly expansionary expectations uf 
lust winter liad been replaced this 
. winter with a new rheme: stability 
with scope of innovation nud excel¬ 
lence. 

The audience In Bournemouth 
was impressive, a fair sprinkling ot 
college principals and local auth¬ 
ority officers, and almost 100 per 
cent attendance by the polytechnic 
directors. The latter apparently had 
been issued with a three-line whip 
and tended to dominate the discus¬ 
sion fto such an extent that one 
l.e.n. man suggested ironically that 
the conference appeared to be the 
first open meeting of the CDP). 

But tile main plot was inevirably 
weak. Many members of the audi¬ 
ence in fact were not able to follow 
ir. Was this conference the fag-end 


of the debate triggered off almost 
two years ago by the llrown Paper, 
file simple HME conference it pre¬ 
tended to be, or the first confer¬ 
ence of tlie Boyson “ subiliiy mid 
excellence” scries? 

However, the sub-plo-rs were 
more interesting. Apart from the 
plenary sessions, the conference was 
broken up Into nine discussion 
groups. These groups were asked 
to discuss two questions oF consider¬ 
able breadth : •* Wlmt should be the 
range, mode, style and balance of 
the higher education system for the 
1980s and 1990s?” and when Hint 
had been answered : “ What social 
purpose Is tile hdgher education sys¬ 
tem i° serve in the next decade ? ” 
The gossip as usual was best of 
all. A p roll ail n ary paper on institu¬ 
tional autonomy circulated by the 
Society of Education Officers was 
dismissed as the CDP as Beta minus 
in public, and Gamma minus in 


Time to face up to a radical 
challenge, says DES man 


private. There were il,» . 

complaints about the schoolSS^ 4 ? 
nme ot Sheila Browne's SSSSR ' 
the opening day. Even - Cl 
able were The rrfoSSjPj? 
the deck-chairs on tl, e fit?iiS?jl 
t.» short lists and selectimS ¥ 
vacant directorships. 10na ' 0f 

nEMiddfe*,’ J&* 

The TBES for S ugg«" VSSFfc! 
was unrealistic when he mELs 
i hat the present 13 per cent-an 
participation rate could easily E 
increased. Point takon-Stg^J 
it was probably a mistlndersSS 
mg rather Hun a diftBHS 
.^''yway. Dr Rickett has now -SC 
The THES a copy of two pfriK 
meiuaiy answers in October 3 
prove there will be no cuts£j!2 
mg on higher education. Our renr*. 
tentative was sceptical, Here' then 
is a disagreement not q misoSE 
standing. f 

No keeping 
mum 


Higher education faced a more 
radical challenge today than it had 
for 20 or 30 years, Mr Alan 
I iinmpsoji. deputy secretary at ilie 
Department of Education and 
Science, told the conference’s final 
session. 

R hod io come to icrms with 
stability while still finding scope 
for bet'll excellence mid innovation, 
he added. Stability could not be 
cliangelcssness. There must still be 
room for innovation but growth in 
one area would have to be balnnced 
by contraction in another. 

Mr Thorn [iso n admitted' that less 
than a year ugo the DES had pro¬ 
duced a document which related 
entirely to indicators like the par- 
ticipuiion rate and said nothing at 
Ml about values such as relevance. 

Now we are in u very different 
world indeed", he said. 

Ho added that lie could not 
guarantee level funding for higher 
education. The likely prospect was 
that resources would be sufficient 
at best for a constant level of 
funding. Indeed If the outlook for 
the economy did not improve 
higher education could only look 
forward to slightly declining 
rcsnurces. So the expectation of 
stability was possibly an optimistic 
one. 

, t Mr Thompson also emphasized 

out-reach progrnninie s to attract 
less traditional students into biglier 


ediicntion had to be balanced by 
thu need to protect excellence. 
He felt Mint universities, polytech¬ 
nics ami colleges would ncccssttrily 
have to concentrate on their 
■strengths. “ The intention must he 
to secure m length rn iher than 
distribute weakness", he added. 

Two broad lines of policy were 
at present being pursued by the 
DLS to cope with stability, Mr 
Thompson explained. The first 
was 1 the modification and elaborn- 
tion of the external apparatus of 
course control". The present 
median ism through regional staff 
inspectors and regional advisory 
councils was adapted to continuous 
expansion and had to be changed. 

“Any future system will have to 
hnye a subtractive ns well as an 
additive form", lie said. “There 
will have to be scope for the with¬ 
drawal as well as for the giving of 
approval. He admitted that this 
was a fraught thought*’ but added 
That a head-iu-tlic-snnd attitude 
would not work. A more thorough- 
going approval system was required. 

Th e second policy strand was tile 
DE& s desire to do something about 
the subject balance of higher edu¬ 
cation. He denied that detailed inan- 
, was contemplated 
but Insisted that the system required 
a broad steer” derived from the 
employment sector in terms of 
broad subject areas. 


“ Every administration has gone 
some way down this road, but never 
very thoroughly ”, Mr Thompson 
nulled. The intention at present is 
simply to distill from the messages 
of the market a broad set of sailing 
directions for the system as a 
whole.’’ 

He indicated that this “ broad 
steer” might mean that a balance 
would have to be kept between 
jour areas; arts, science, techno¬ 
logy, and professional courses. The 
mu versa ties through the University 
Grant's Committee would be in¬ 
cluded in this “broad steer", 

, Mr Neil Merritt, director of Eal¬ 
ing College of Higher Education, 
asked who would be doing the steer¬ 
ing. Mr Thompson replied that all 
levels of the system would be in¬ 
volved but there would inevitably 
be a regional component ns at pre¬ 
sent and there was also an import¬ 
ant role for a national component. 

Mr Terence Miller, director of 
the Polytechnic of North London, 
saLd he was very agitated by the 
prospect of rhe present ad-hoc sys- 
tom of national planning going on 
indefinitely. There was an urgent 
need for “a central group of res¬ 
pected people who are trusted up 
and down, the system” to replace 
the present argy-bargy of incredi¬ 
bly low intellectual level with its 
Byzantine ramifications, eunuchs 
and all". 

Leader, page 27 


‘Anti-intellectual’ mood in Britain 

TM«_- ■. . « 


There is a mood of anti-lntellectu- 
alism abroad in Britain, said Pro¬ 
fessor Maurice Kogan, professor of 
government and social administra¬ 
tion at Brunei University, 

, Professor Kogan, who was speak¬ 
ing on purpose and values in higher 
education, said there was also a 
mood against public institutions 
, h “ b “lb us that the market 
should be allowed to assail the 
sense of competence of any institu- 
Uon that depends on public funds **. 

He had no doubt Hie unreflective 
expansion Of the public sector and 
some cockiness in the educational 
world were partly to blame. But 
tlie danger was that higher educa¬ 
tion would fco too sMont.m its uncer- 
taimlci. 


'. ^ el 'j hope that quite soou some 
noise about purposes will develop 
and that tlie planners will have 
something upon which to feed their 
nunds other than the interminable 
ruminataons of government machi¬ 
nes that must also now be uncertain 
as to Hie purposes which they 
administer ", he added * 

Professor Kogan explained that 
Ins own preference was for a 
system that was wider in its pur¬ 
poses rather than narrower, to 
retrieve the. lost opportunities of 
the vast majority of people in the 
country who left school at 15 or 
oven 14. 

. *l e l dde ? : 1 .“. The fa U*ng birth- 
B , declining economy, an 

alienated work force, and an 


unwarned education system, all 
seem to be part of a single down¬ 
ward spiral that was created by 
people and can be stopped by 
people.” 

Sir Norman Lindop, director of 
Hatfield Polytechnic, said during 
the discussion that followed Pro¬ 
fessor "Kogan’s speech that he was 
against “ neo-Robblnism" if this 
meant every Institution trying to 
do everything. He believed tlie 
system needed more specialized 
goals. 

Professor Kogan said that he did 
not believe in the present binary 
policy. “If there was a more 
promiscuous grant of charters, the 
polytechnics could come into their 
own.” 


" Outreach ” programmes to altraa 
less traditional students into faigbtt 
education mist be aimed at clear 
and identifiable groups if they are 
to be effective the conference vm 
told. 

Mrs Ruth Michaels, of Hatfield 
Polytechnic, said that getting non- 
traditional students halfway tliw 
leaving them at a dead-end was to 
aslrous. They had to be shown t 
path right through the system, Shi 
described three “outreach” pro¬ 
grammes at Hatfield. The first was 
“New Opportunities for Women 1 ’ 
i NOW), a 10-week course, lasting 
one day a week, aimed at mothen 
who worked briefly before having 
children and whose children have 
now gone to school. Hatfield ms 
now offering the 25th course ol 
tills nature, and it lied been copied 
in 40 other areas. 

The second was “ Polyprep* 
two-days-a-week course which lasts 
for eight weeks. It is intended to 
introduce students to the world d 
study and covered tho four mam 
methods of study: lectures, semi¬ 
nars, essays, anti reading. A part 
two course of the same length goes 
into greater detail and covers study 
skills, English literature, numeracy, 
and human sciences. Students 00 
part two have to provide written 
work once a fortnignt. 

The third is a degree in contem¬ 
porary studies. This requires stu¬ 
dents to attend for up to three days 
a week, but only between 10 am ud 
3 pm to allow mothers to take their 
children to school and collect the** 
Mrs Michaels explained that tab 
shortened day was sacrosanct, what¬ 
ever difficulties it might create JW 
polytechnic timetables. 

A course aimed nt working Ha** 
adults was described by Ms Bjoy 
beth Fiikin, of Liverpool UniversiQr* 
Institute of Extension Studies. 1M 
“Second Chance to Learncourse, 
run jointly with the WEA, lasts for 
20 weeks, and enrolled 40 students 
(out of 150 applicants). 

Students attend for one day a 
week, and also have a tutorial whicn 
might often be held in iheir ovm 
homes. 

The course uses writers’ work¬ 
shops and history workshops to help 
break down the distance bet"’«“ 
students and their ideas of academic 
study. It keeps to school rather to 8 " 
university terms, and also to * 
shortened day es at Hatfield. 


Social workers seek training | Governors join fees protest 

Ina easing numbers of residential iiicreaciutr «... \ i: :-i . : 'Mr K ... 


*! oliiX , anu netence. ihe 

Cou htil fpt-, Europe. 


Increasing numbers of residential 
soctw workers are applying for 
qualifying training. 

The Central'Council for Educa¬ 
tion and Training in-Social Work 
says numbers Rre up by 40 per 
cent, From 913 in 19?S to 1,288 in 
l“7o. 

of residemial, workers 
9° a co V i X5 es liave Rone up 

:from 230 in 1975 to 593 in 1978. 
Sludenls with residential •• back¬ 
grounds. repreceirickl 24 pir cent qf 
the intake to CQ$\y courses in 1978. 

Ac tlie same it mo-Hie diHt away 
from residential work by newly- 
.qualifIci| ;. students—c u r r 6 n 11 y 
ground 30 n«r centyjis. dropife-Hg. 
Sftnns students liiive ulvyavs entered 
reiiden^al yyork . . simply os • a ' 

Pro 1 ’“’^Hon Jar. . iraiivinu. ■ ' savs 
CCET5W. In. 197^ over hdlf all 
a ppbcaars from residential scrtlilgs 
! w ti tw mere years experience 
iq ie>ldpi^, 0 |;V,o r J< 9 pd irked.|ho 


increasing uunibers of ficld- 
workers an^ new entrants opting 
for residential work are taken into 
account, rhe drift is as low as 10 
per cent. In addition some students 
year CQSW degree courses 
vyi'll enter residential work. 

, At the saRto. rime, however, 40 
per cent oE tlie unsuccessful appli¬ 
cants to : non-graduate COSW 
courses last year came from resi¬ 
dential backgrounds and.' their 
chances of getting a place were 
almost half those of fieldworkerc, 
although the two groups had similar 
uses, length of experience and edu- 
caHnnal. qualifications. 

, Discissions, live' to go on about 
ways of. recruiting more people iii- 
-temtpd.Jn-residential work on to 
CQSW courses and CCEl'SW is also 
concerned, about the small numbers 
ot students coming forward front 
voluntary,, aged dps.. . it calls for 
more training resources' id the 
voluntary sector. 


Governors of North London Poly¬ 
technic have joined the growing pro¬ 
test at the Government’s plans to 
increase overseas student fees. 

They have written to Mr Mark 
mlisle, Ssecretary of State for Edu¬ 
cation, seeking a meeting to discuss 
the issue. The matter if of major 
importance to the polytechnic, 
which draws 19 per cent of its stu¬ 
dents from overseas. 

The governors fear that there will 
be long-term damaging effects both 
™i,P“lytechnica and universities. At 
PNL It is expected that many over¬ 
seas students could be taken on to 
several courses at low marginal 
costs, which ' would “be • more than 
covered by existing fee levels. 

The governors' are angry that, 
because of ‘d change in policy, 
existing students should have . to 
pay fee increases which .go. beyond 


the adjustment; necessary because 
of inflation. , r .% 

“The court .(of sovprnflrsj 
regards this as. a breach, it b®*, " 
contract, at least of the W™' 
standing on vHlicb students 
tlielr. c&urse” they say- 
charges should apply only to nB 
students. , . nP c 

The governors dismiss the 

hai'dship fee remission ;fmm «s 

clumsy and inadequate way to ' 
ri-fy die problems caused oy 
change of policy ” • - — 

Dr E. S. Page 

Dr E. S. Piag'ej the dew 

lot of R&dMg 1 U-nlversky. JJ d - 

formerly pro-vTce-chanCellor 

professor of crxmpntuig an<i^ . y 
processing at Newcastle uwver . 


;j;t, -r-r-' 
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Rivals vie for space contract 





get 32 % budget increase 
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Ariisl's impression of the Space 
from L'livo Cookson 

WASHINGTON 
l-'mir rival university consnilia arc 
v\iim lor iliv cniilruct to luiiki mid 
ni.inugo a imijor now ustrunoniieal 
n-.iMirli tenire fur the Naiimnil 
Ai-rmi.iniii -, ami Space Admini-.tr.i- 
liim. "I lit.* Space Tt-lesccipu Scivnce 
I• i-.ri 11 ■ io. .as ii is in lie c.iliori, will 
lit- lIn- grnniid hast- lor the space 
IL-Ifsctipi* which NASA is riuvciop- 
iiu; al .i cost of S 51 Win lu pm iniu 
i-.; -lb orbit in I9S.S. 

I'll • i iinipL-iiiiuii is intense lu- 

.. i lie iiisiituiu is likely ro be 

the incus of the woi Id's most escii- 
ii.; iicimiuHiiicul research I'm the 
n in.multi of the cent my. h ha-t 
been doscribeit .is one of rlo- mure 
snntthl nflL-r academic plums uf 
recent years. 

It is easy In confuse the com¬ 
pel in i; cmiMiilia. lu-causo not oulv 
dii they have siniilur names—Assn- 
citiied Universiries Inc, Universilios 
Space Reseat cli Association, I'ni- 
vi-rsiti<-s Kes*..ucli Association .uni 
Assiiciiilioii of Vhi-iver-silie^ for Re¬ 
search in Astronomy — hut also 
many universiiie-, liulmig in mure 
than one nronp. 

AIL four consortia are already 
well established, with boards of 
directors and full-time administra¬ 
tive staff—they wero set up yom s 
or decades ago to manage national 
laboratories or observatories. 

(loth AIM and USRA are propos¬ 
ing the same site, Princeton, for 
the Space Telescope Science Insti¬ 
tute. t" They will be quite differem 
proposals ”, said John Balicall of 
Princeton's Institute for Advanced 
Study. “ They have chosen different 
sites in Princeton and they have dif¬ 
ferent management structures.") 
AURA is putting forwnrd Johns 
Hopkins University, and URA is 
proposing Fermilab, the National 
Accelerator Laboratory near 
Chicago. 

In addition to these four groups, 
other organisations may bid Tor the 
contract when NASA formally issues 
its request for proposals. For 
instance the Batelle Institute, a 
nonprofit research institution, is 
said to be prepared to enter the 
bidding with another Princetnu- 
based proposal. 

, One curiosity of the competitiun 
is that Johns Hopkins is not a mem¬ 
ber of AURA, the association pro- 
pusmg its Homewood Campus in 
Baltimore as tlie site for the new 
institute. Yet Hopkins is a member 
of tlia other three consortia which 


■;%: -^.fv iC y. 


Sliiiltle which NASA is developing. 

uro proposing Fermilab or 
l'riiHvinii. 

An Inn D.ivid.seii uf ilie physics 
ilvpariiiiiiiL al Julius llupkiils 
explains (luil litis i% because the 
I-I members uf AURA .ire all uni¬ 
versities ivilit big uslrumimv depart- 
meins —llupkiils dm’-, nut have a 
separ.ni’ asironuinv depaniui-ni, 
rb'iiiyh its physics dep.u hhl-iii aiid 
,ip|iiied physics liihiir.ilui v contain 
smite first-rale space scient isis. 
AI Ml A ali t.id v runs iltiee uhsc-rva- 
luric: fin’ tlie Naliiui.il Scieine 
l-'mmd.itimi, inclmling the Kite Peak 
Naiiuii.il Ohservaiory. 

Johns llupkiils mid Piiiueion ni e 
llirowiiiG their full insiiimioii.il 
oi.-iuhi In-hind lhe AURA :md ilie 
AIM ami USRA proposals respec- 
uvelv. and tin 1 Uiiiveisity of 
Chic.ign is iloiny ihe some for tits’ 
URA l heeil ii Sr k'lllC.ij’ii will develop 
close iiistirutinuul links with the 
space telescii|ie institute if it gues 
lu l-'ermiliiii, which is 40 miles 
away). 

The three iniiversilies are help¬ 
ing rlicii proposing consortia - to 
lobby NASA anil tu raise endow¬ 
ments of a few million dollars each, 
which would be used to supplement 
ihe operating budget of S5m in 
SI Pm. u year supplied by NASA. 

The European Space Agency ii 
cooperating with NASA on ‘ the 
space telescope project, contribut¬ 
ing 15 per cent of the budget— 
ahum 15 per com of the 100 to 150 
resident staff hi the new institute 
will be Europeans. In addition 
many European astronomers work¬ 
ing with the space telescope will 
pay visits to the observations and 
analyse data. 

The space telescope “ will be the 
centrepiece and key to all our 
efforts in astronomy for the decade 
of the 80s and beyond", said NASA 
administratin' Robert Frosch. It is 
a 10-tnii observatory bearing a 
2.4 metre diameter optical tele¬ 
scope, which will be lifted 500 
kilometres above the earth by a 
manned space shuttle and left in 
orbit to function automatically for 
20 years (though astronauts will 
occasionally return to the telescope 
by shuttle to renew or overhaul 
equipment.) 

Because the telescope will oper¬ 
ate obove tlie blurring veil of the 
earth's atmosphere, it should enable 
asLronrimers to see much deeper 
into tlie universe than ever before. 
NASA expects the space telescope 
to open up a volume of space 


Nuclear waste dump reopened 


I by nuclour waste disposal crisis 
v. hull li.nl th re at cned thousands uf 
ui.identn research projects using 
r.MliiiJciivo inutori,*lh lius been eased 
by the decision oE Washington 

f lovcriim* Dixy Lee Ray to reopen 
ivr Miuu’s dump for taw-level wastes 
(77/);.S’. November JG). Thut meuns 
the United States now has two com- 
mereitil sites ahlti «i receive radio¬ 
active iiinicrinls left ovor from cx- 
pcrimciiis. However, tho third site 
thjt hud been open until lust 
nimiih, in Nevada, is likely to 
tvitmin closed permanently. 

Governor Ray said her decision. 
Which • followed pleas from ilie 
.federal government and many medi- 
-cal and researcji organizations, was 
based primarily on “ humanitarian ’’ 
factor*. .. 

" Tho nation’s medical institutions 
and ihcdical research communities 


must have a storage site for Hie low- 
level radiouctive residue resulting 
from rlie- latest and' tiinst effective 
methods Jn saving the lives of 
cancer, ' leukemia nod other 
patients ", she said. 

Universities are still urging their 
researchers to minimize the output 
nf radioactive residues even though 
the iiiinieriinio crisis lias passed, j 
and behind the scones they are 
preying sruie and federal govern- 
incin.s tu produce a long-term solu¬ 
tion. 

More rimn two sites are clearly 
needed for the whole United States. 
Californian universities arc working 
together on a proposal to put to 
Governor Jerry Brown that would 
set up a site within the state where 
low-level wastes from research 
liihrinnories cun bc buried. 


several hundred times greater than 
thut visibh- through the biggest 
liiiul-huscil iiisirunicnis. 

1 1 will alliiw scientists to itudv 
individual sl.u s in tin- di-.tant 
galaxies ami peilmps in detect 
planets in hilling stars in i»ur nivii. 
They will In- able tu make nlisorva- 
lunis in critical infrared and 
ultra vinlci icgiinis uf the spec- 
11 uni, which are closed lu pm mid 
nbiei vat ni i»'s hec.iiiM! nf Mi-miu 
.iiiiiiispheric ahsiii piimi. 

Ahliou>i|| ||| L . space shut lie's kit st 
launch, niiri. sc hr d tiled fur March 
l’ 1 ?*, lias In-ell di-luyed hv serin us 
teclliiic.il pnilik'liK until Lite 1980 
ai the i-.nlii-sl, NASA still expects 
ihe space li'lescupe in lift off ;n ihe 
end nf tea.;, the original laigc-t 
dale. 

A s the sluutle pnigrniume lus 
slipped further and further behind 
.schedule, the space telescope has 
bet’ll turned up tlie queue uf shuttle 
use i s from huuduillli to about 
thirtieth piisitiiui. 

But that is uhuur ns, high as it 
cull go says David Scliianim, chair¬ 
man of the University uf Chicago's 
astronomy and astrophysics depart¬ 
ment. Any further slippage—which 
ninny observers think is inevitable 
as NASA continues to wrestle with 
defects in the shuttle's engines and 
heat shielding—wuuEd certainly 
affect tlie space telescope. 

NASA expects to award the 
sought-after contract for the space 
telescope science institute late next 
year. One participant in the pro¬ 
cess said Princeton and Johns 
Hopkins were generally thought to 
have the best chance of selection, 
though lie udded: “ Obviously 

there's a contingent of mid-west 
people who believe Chicago is the 
best sire, otherwise they wouldn’t 
be putting so much effort into it.” 

The Chicago group, led by Dr 
Schramm, sees several advantages : 
it is located in the middle or the 
country with excellent air connec¬ 
tions to die rest of the United 
States and to Europe. It ta a 
national laboratory rather titan a 
university campus, and unlike 
Princeton it is close to a major 
metropolitan centre with its asso¬ 
ciated cultural facilities and job 
option unities for spouses. 

Johns Hopkins is emphasizing the 
cultural and educational amenities 
of Baltimore and also the fact that 
it is near NASA’s Goddard Space 
Flight Centre. And Princeton has 
the .scientific prestige of Princeton. 

Scientists share 
$llm equipment 

Researclters in the “big sciences” 
such as nuclear physics and astron¬ 
omy have long been usud to shar¬ 
ing. facilities nationally or even 
[nieriratjuiially. Now their colleagues 
tu other fields are being forced by 
tlie increasing sophistication and 
cost of more routine scientific .in¬ 
struments to fullow their oxumplu, at 
least to tliu extent of sharing equip¬ 
ment on it regional basis, 

The National Science Foundation 
is encouraging the trend whit a , 
programme to fund reglohal insi ru¬ 
nic nurr I an facilities across tho 
United States. The. NJjF has just 
awarded u total of $il.4m to eight 
univcrsiilex to establish ' such 
centres. 

The grants range in value from 
$1.8m tor the University of Cali¬ 
fornia to set up tlie Sun Francisco 
Laser Centre. 


by ii nr North American eriilor 

CuimiIu's Nariiru| Sciences ami En¬ 
gineering Research Council, tile 
chief source of grunts for university 
scientists, will receive a 32 per cent 
budget increase next year. 

This spectacular boost is tlie first 
step taken by the CmisemuLve 
Government, elected last Muy, to 
redeem its pledge to raise the pro- 
pcinimt of the Gross National Pro¬ 
duct devoted tn research and devel¬ 
opment to 2.5 per cent from the 
current 0.9 per cent—the lowest 
uf any mujor industrial country. 

The new Minister nf State fur 
Science and Technology, He ward 
Graff toy, tuld rhe House of Com¬ 
mons in Ottawa that the N5EKC 
will be given $160111 in 1980-31, up 
S39ni from 1979-80. 

Canada’s scientific and academic 
association* ' hailed Ills unnounce* 
meat us “a major triumph” for 
their campaign to reverse the puxt 
decade's decline in rhe federal 
government's support fur rescmclt. 

Since 1970 the federal funding 
uf unival xily research has dropped 
by almost mic third, nfier allowing 
fnr inflation, .md the country'-. 
ii vent H Research and Development 
effort bus fallen front l.l to 0.9 
per cent nf GNP. 

Mr Graf ft ey iilxn said the Govern¬ 
ment Ii'(l at re pled in principle a 
five-year plan prepared by the 
iSISKlU’ I bar would entail rapid ex¬ 
pansion of its activities up to 1985. 
He said funding projections fur the 
fnur ve.u's after 1980-81 would be 
anitiiuiucd within u few months. 

The (Sovui'iitnetw is ex pec Led ro 
reveal shui'ilv in the 19811 -HI 
budgets n[ the til Iter two grunting 
l Illinois, the Medical Research 
Council nud the Social Science and 
iliiiu«iiiities Research Council, ami 
its reaction to their five-year plans. 

Initiatives ip stimulate indii.siiiai 
R and l)—which is pint icu hilly 
weak in Canada because so many 
companies art foreign-owned it nil 
do tlieif ro.scdrcli tibroud—will prob¬ 
ably be included it\ the overall 
federal budget to lie made public 
l*y Finance Minister John Crosby on 
December 11. 

The Govern metii's adoption of 
five-year plans will be especially 
welcome to the academic com¬ 
munity after 4 the stop-go year-by¬ 
year uncertainty through which 
they suffered under Pierre 
Trudeau’s Liberal Government. As 
a statement by rho Association of 
LTniversities and Gallegos of Canariu 
put it, " an assurance of on¬ 
going funding is essential to re¬ 
searchers and . institutions for the 
proper planning of long-term re¬ 
search programmes 

The main question hanging over 
the Government's policy — ajxirt 
From uncertainty about its political 
will to go on spending more and 
more on research each year—is 
whether Canada has the scientific 
manpower to carry out such an 
ambitious expansion programme. ^ 

Many observers in academe, in¬ 
dustry'and even in the government 
fear that tlie answer mav be no 
because university science and 
engineering departments—rhe only 
source of new researchers—have 
been run down badly during the 
1970’s, and the resenrcli teams are 
aging and disintegrating, together 
with their equipment. 

As the AUCC said in a "grave 
and urgent warning” tn the povarn- 
ment Ja5[ month: "the scientists 
and engineers who will be needed 
fur a 1.5.per cent or 2.5 per.Cent of 
GNP national programme of re¬ 
search and development are not be¬ 
ing trained, and Canada will not 
have in five years the personnel 
needed even tor greatly reduced 
dMiK-sric ur foreign .aid research 
programmes. ” 

The L’nverntneni’s figures suggest 
that 26,000 inoi-a rexcarchui's, in¬ 
cluding 13,000 with PhD*, will be 
needed by 1983 if 1.5 per cent of 
GNP is tluvotcd to K und D (hen 
yet according to. John Kuchnrczyk 
of the Canadian Association of 
Physicists 10,000 is the biggest 
niLnipawei- increase that could be 
produced under present conditions. 

ft iv nut surprising therefore that 
the NS ERG five-year plan gives top 
priority to manpower training. This 
year tlie council ' awarded 1,600 
postgraduate, postdoctoral and pro¬ 
fessorial fellows to university-bused 
researchers—it wants to increase 
this to 2.320 next year and 3,360 
by 1984-85. 

An oven bigger expansion is 
planned fur industry-based research 


fulliiw.sltip'i—tliih year tlie NsERC 
•iwnided nnly 154 nostyrulu.lt i, 
piisubiL'toi ul und professorial fet- 
iuvvsliii).-, tn lie taken un in indium y, 
and ir proposes an increase tn 5fi0 
industrial fellowships next year. 
1.0C8 in 19SS-82 und 3,150 by 
1E34-85. 

NSEUC president Gordmi Mac- 
Nalth told Tim TlfES he expects 
scientific manpower shortages to 
produce “ a real crunch ’’ evun if 
Etis council's plans arc implemented, 
and Canada will inevitably he tank¬ 
ing overseas fur highly qualified re* 
searchers. 

The problem mav be eased sonic* 
ivhui. Dr MucNubn suid, if multi* 
national corporations, Such as the 
American nuta manufacturers, bring 
in their own researchers from 
abroad as they expand their Cana* 
dian programmes. However, there 
will he strong political pressures not 
tu relax Canadian 'Immigration taws 
—and niiywuy some authorities 
forecost n severe worldwide short* 
age of applied scientists und eugi* 
neet's fur the 1980s. 

Another high priority for the 
MSF.RC -is to renew the im-ivciVities’ 
laboratory equipment, ** much of 
which is old or ubsnlem", ns 
[lew, ird Graff try said. The council 
bus mil decided exactly huw imich 
niiniey in tar tu ink fur now equip¬ 
ment, hut it is likely to lie ,i signi¬ 
ficant slice of the budget, perhaps 
$.10111 next year. 

The five year plan also calls fnr 
a big inn case in “ mission orieuretf 
research " i<» incut Canada's 

national needs. Thai will menu an 
expansion of the NSERC's “Strate¬ 
gic Grants’* pi mgraittme which 
clmnnets funds tnwaids five priority 
■H cits : energy, nccaiingriiptiy. loxini- 
b'dv. fund and agi icu it me. and com- 

nui nic: it inns. 

Aclivilit's inteiiiled (o improve iit- 
rlustry—utiivei sity cooperation, such 
us the esrnhli.shmeur nf industrial 
inniivnlinn centres, will also expand 
rapidly. 

The' piopoi'iiini of NSERC funds 
devoied to undirected basic 
research will decline steadily over 
tlie next five yeais, though the 
ucui;il ttinmint of munity available 
for bask research will still increase 
—if the council's overall budget 
grows according to plait. If not. 
basic science could be squeezed 
bndl.v by the emphasis on mission* 
OLicmed and applied research. . 

. The federal government cannot 
improve Canada’s R and D per¬ 
formance single-handedly. The co¬ 
operation of the provinces will be 
essential, for they, not Ottawa, are 
responsible for operating and main¬ 
taining tiie country’s universities 
(in other words, academic research 
in Canada is -funded by a dual- 
support system similar to the 
research councils and the university 
grants committee in Britain, excepr 
that dp Canada not only different 
agencies but different governments 
are involved). 

Unfortunately the provincial gOv* 
eruments may not be iu a receptive 
mood for pleas to upgrade their 
universities and .hire more young 
faculty members. Mnny are gripped 
by the feeling that public expendi¬ 
ture. must be reduced wherever 
possible, and. higher education 
seems an attractive candidate .for 
cuts because the college age pojiu* 
htion is goiii'i to fall substantially 
during the 1980s. 

John Kucharctyk of the. Canadian 
Association of Physicists says scien¬ 
tific orgautaations wilj be urging 
the federal government io re- 
nerrotinte the aiTqnretneiHs under 
whicii it transfvis hillinns nf dollars 
to the provinces for higher educa¬ 
tion and other services without 
uny strlnju whirsovor. (A province 
could sneud SSOtlm intended for 
pnstsecnndurv education building 
roads instead.! 

Dr Kurltaiv/.vk thinks Ottawa 
shutild be able uj e.irmaik some 
of the* funds for scientific man¬ 
power training, mid hu hnpes the 
issue will be on the ago tula far the 
next meeting between federal auii 
provincial ministers hut with the 
provinces’ current desire for more 
mul more frectlnm of uction it will 
be difficult in persuade them to 
give up even a little of their 
independence. 

Clive Cook toil, 

North American Editor, 

The Times Higher Education 

Supplement, 

National Press Building, 

Room 511, 

Washington DC 20045. 

Telephone : (202) 618 6765. 
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Vineyard vistas on Professor 
Gismondi’s phantom campus 


from Uli Sclimecm* 

ROME 

The recior of Rome’s second uni¬ 
versity at Tor Vergata described 
his campus .this month as "a new 
monument in Ttnly with a new form 
of university teaching 

Vibrant with enthusiasm. Profes¬ 
sor Pietro GLsmondl and his staff 
of eight told a press conference 
after their appointment that the 
new university would not just serve 
os a “ spJlI-Oivei* J ' for the over- 
crowdqd University of Rome, but 
would be a “ cultural centre for the 
entire country ”, . 

Storing through the windows of 
his tiny office.- Professor Gisniondi 
said he saw already n student vil¬ 
lage with green gardens, sports 
facilities, dormitories mid libraries 
— aI thc kind of piece that exists 
nowhere in Italy 

Curious reporters were prompted 
to follow the professor's gaze. They 
saw nothing, except a few sheds, 
Komo ruins nnd the tranquil vine¬ 
yards which have 'flourished on the 
617-hecttu'e site since tire Italian 
decided to build n university there, 
in 1968. 

“ Next spring ”, Professor Gts- 
niondi snid in a voice somewhat 
prophetic, '' we will si art construc¬ 
tion on the first building, VVe will 
moke sure it goes ahead speedily. 
In. 100 days we will have uur first 
charter ... in another year ..." • 

Of courso, Rector Gismondi spoke 
of Italy's famous phantom univer¬ 
sity, which if not a farce lias be¬ 
come u national melodrama. 

The history of the phantom com- 


Government 


piij goes back to 1966 when, pres¬ 
sured by militant students, the 
Government saw it as mi urgent 
priority to alleviate the chronic 
overcrowding at Rome's only 
university where the student popu¬ 
lation was fast aproaching the 
200,000 mark, though built in 1936 
for n capacity of 30,000. 

Hardly had the site been chosen 
at Tor Vergata in tho Alban Hills 
when frenetic activity came to Its 
peaceful vineyards. Italy’s ubiqui¬ 
tous speculators, accompanied by 
their partners, the builders, hur¬ 
riedly constructed clandestine edi¬ 
fices, 1 some five storeys high, 
equipped, with luxuries like tele¬ 
phones, Fight and running wutcr. 

The buildings wera no more than 
.shells, the wails often so thin it 
was not advisable to lean against 
them, Their purpose was to inflate 
the price of the land. 

For the next four yours the Gov¬ 
ernment fought scores of court cases 
over the true value of the campus 
site—until in 1972 a parliamentary 
by-law cut through the red tape and 
allotted E7m for the purchase of 
Tor Vergata. Some speculators 
still received more thun their fair 
share, it was sold. 

Nothing happened for tile next 
five years, with successive govern¬ 
ments pleading lack of funds and 
priority of other, projects. Then, 
two years ago, former Prime Minis¬ 
ter Giutio Amlreotti promised that 
the senate would draft a building 
order. 

it was a good idem though thero 
was one obstacle. " It seems ”, said 
Rome's Mayor Giullo Curio Argan, 


** that the education ministry thinks 
this new university will come From 
the moon. No architect that I’m 
aware of Ids been asked to submit 
a building plan.” 

The case of the phantom univer¬ 
sity rested there—until this month, 
when to everyone's surprise a vector 
and skeleton staff were appointed. 

The new rector was quick to slip 
into hi* role. "The university will 
have to be autonomous ”, lie argued. 
The political reaction was just as 
quick. The socialists and at least 
one labour union criticize*) the new 
campus leadership at once for not 
consulting them on the '* function-, 
ing” of the university. 

“We have'been excluded from 
any type of dialogue ”, clamoured 
union leader Rino Caputoin, while 
the regional secretary of the social¬ 
ists lamented: “ The new rector has 
made no gesture to discuss the new 
university. Wa have been excluded 
from expressing our opinions”. 

It was a controversy a la I tali ana; 
phantom or not, everyone wonted to 
have a say. 

And the next step in the sage ? 
There we rumours that students will 
soon be enrolled at Tor Vergata in 
tho five envisaged faculties—law, 
literature, medicine, engineering and 
science. Some even say it win not 
be long now before Tor Vergata hns 
Us first “graduates”. 

However, the realists point out 
that if construction begins now 
(though no one has seen a plan) it 
woula take at least six or seven 
years before the university can 
function. 

Ill the meantime, one con always 
talk. 


steps in at 
Jadavpur 


Mexican system is ‘poor 
and expensive’ 


by A. S. Abraham il 

. 1 •• The Marxist government in West I 

.. ", Bengal state has taken over the 

administration of Jadavpur Univer- 
^ ■ J sity following charges , of mis- 

■\ . management and corruption. The 

1 *r vice-chancellor, Dr A. N. Bose, has 

resigned In protest at what he feels 
is llie unwarranted official, abrida* 

; ment of 'University autonomy. 

\ Calcutta University is already 

■ being administered by die. pro- 

} V| , vindal government and a bill 

!: : fof maps Ing. this position . was 

ijV.; . • : recently passed. by the provincial 

■ j ’ legislature 

ft)-'- ; ■ Last May, a commission was 

; 1 - appointed to Inquire into Jadavpur 

i-".- - -University’s affairs following' a 

'•iV! ' prolonged agitation by the unlver- 

!»>. ! sity teachers* association. What has 

’ infuriated the government's critics 
“ y\ v i ’IS that the ruling party in the state, 

.:v.\ . ' the CPM or Communist Party of 

India (Marxist) could not even wait 
iVaj until the commission had reported 

s ; ' before taking over pie running of 

f£v. h . the university. 

I ,Whqt is more, the government 

•'"SI • has made the commission irrelevant 

? 4 - by deciding to Introduce legislation 

TyVi' •' ■. designed to - change' the university's 

. administrative : strut tore. For 
i.-.'V-! , instance,, it hea.<been decided hot 

;V"-J 1 w have new statutory bodies 

‘ -.’i i although ! the term of the existing 

u' V | • ones rum until December 24. 

'In&ead, an officially nominated 
! ' . council will replace them, 

Cv * 1 Critics 6f the government's action 

.-also argue that although the Step is 
. justified by saying that university 
«%j. - - administration will be cleaner and 

\ ■ ' more efficient under direct official 

■ ! control; in fact,; ns experience with 
Calcutta! University, shows, this Is 

•!lar from being the case. On the 
. V . contrary; .they say, there'Is more 
, ., ;bureaucracy aitd.no less corruption. 

• Two'years agh, the Marxist Gov- 
^nqent superseded the = Board !of 
. Secdndary Education tivid appointed 
administrator run, it. An. in- 
r nulry which had been promised into 
■ .ma. Board's. " irregularities'V-the 
jrarton For Its supe« , Sflssionr--hns not 
,i..--t yet bepn <hrid.; 

• 1 Theso flxttorlehfces. lead mttny nca* 


from Emil Zubryn 

MEXICO 

'Higher education In Moxko is not 
only extremely expensive but also 
deficient-in teaching students seek¬ 
ing a degree, according to Gustavo ■ 
Abo] Hernandez Enriques, professor 
of political and -social sciences'Of 
the National University of Mexico 
(UN AM). 

.. There r is a trend to accelerate 
grouting of degrees In the shortest 
time, and on die other hand other 
students drag out their unlvorsity 
education for years. 

Hernandez Enriques said that 
Mexico is the only, nation in the 
world which has an 18-month aca¬ 
demic year because In the majority 
of Institutions of higher education 
throughout: the world, three full 
semesters are completed in 365 days. 
Tn Mexico, the instruction of 
diverse disciplines leading to a de¬ 
gree are so ^deteriorated", that 
there are universities turning out 
"lawyers” who despite their pro¬ 
fessional titles. dedicate, themselves 
to other activities due to the lack 
of efficiency and training in their 
■ chosen profession. 

The educator charged that higher 
education in Mexico is exagger¬ 
atedly expensive, pointing out the 
fact that whereas-i the ! National 
University now has a budget of 
approximatelv 10 billion nesos 










Witwatersraud University 


Boycott puts liberal 
institutions on the spot 


five major universities in strategic 
cardinal points .throughout the re- 

g ublic, apart from UNA.M in Mexico 
vty» to satisfy the requirements of 
the steadily growing educative 
demand. Under this system the sub¬ 
stantial resources and subsidies of 
existing state universities — with 
these to disappear—would be used 
to foster a more serious university 
climate and training In Mexico. 

• bi his radical advocation of re¬ 
form of the present Mexican univer¬ 
sity system. Hernandez Enriques 
said that a "cultural conscientious¬ 
ness ’ would be required, with tills 
beginning in primary grades, to 
trmn students properly. 

Not all would be required to 
attain university levels for die edu¬ 
cator’s contention is that Mexico 
does not need ".millions of profes¬ 
sionals” -to prosper. The increase 
of professionals with degrees, as is 
apparent today, does not necessarily 
lead to technical or scientific super!- 


gkii..-;- ihntH if' n«4 hud :iihie, to change 

fills: w* basic administrative 

'•jwsk'* V • 

*..■ 


a year. This, averages out to $*14,000 
per-student. ,. . , , 

Hernandez • Enriques added that 
thero was: “insecurity” In the 
application, of a system which 
would permit improved training of 
the individual, and the existence of 
** excessive tolerance" makes it 
practically possible for students to 
decide the time thoy require for 
study. : 

Added to the uiilioalth'y political 
atmosphere, 'the' dehionstratio ns, the 
Clashes between Opposing student 
'bpdlw-kes, vacations and loiig 
weekends with classes often cut on 
a Thursday to take off for a 
pleasure jnunt to . Acapulco "or" some 
Other vacation spot, semesters, and 
tho school-year for 1 actual' In-class 
aitoddancei ore Seriously curtailed. 
'."A, strict Vdstruciina Of the stljdent 
year and a sharp 'iznprdvement 1 in 
traiued - . jirbfessbrthl personnel 
is essential irt Mexjco. according « 
Heruabde* Ebriques.'Ho also ^dv!p- 
ented ae w idea) the Installatidn 


ority, especially in the case where 
those holding degrees have a very 
limited orientation in their chosen 
professions. 

The country does not have pro¬ 
fessionals so much as well-trained 
technicians, and also an " educated “ 

. public completing at least primary 
grades, and preferably secondai-y, 
td wipe out illiteracy In the country, 
Hernandez Enriques said. 1 

As Eor the much vaunted Article 
Three of the Mexican Constitution, 
which clearly states that the State 
must provide a free scientific edu¬ 
cation for all, this, has . been vio- 1 
iRted,. " It 2 .1$ , : siibpiy tliera ”, 
Hernandez Enriques Said, and the 
. State has never adequately com¬ 
pleted Us fundanfentar commitment. 
For if It is true that it does provide 
a free public education, (within the 
framework of a complex system of 
brines and illegal payments for 
■ registration of school children), the 
Government has never provided free 
scientific training. 

• Finally, Hernandez Enriques said 
that If swciQpipg educational reforms 
wera Instituted in Mexico, the entire 
political situation, would he- dif- 
ferent, ChUdVBji ..from primary 
grades should be made aware of 
. whajt • politics represented -without 

any recourse to politicizlngi... , r v . 

The .educator, said that from child- 

• hood thete- should be an . ^pdpetri- 


: ishould.. 'haya full ' knowledge 1 of 
active pqbtibal partidpHtioni .Tn.tiie 
■ society Ut whirivtliey live, ,J. .i- 

^ is - • * *>■ r> >..* 


The first in a series 
of articles on higher 
education in South 
Africa by 
Peter David 

English-speaking academics in 
South Africa are angered and non¬ 
plussed by the boycott of their 
institutions by colleagues overseas. 
The liberal English universities 
regard themselves as bastions of 
peaceful white opposition to apar¬ 
theid ; they believe they deserve the 
sympathy and support of inter¬ 
national scholars. 

There are two reasons for the 
vehemence of apposition to the boy- 
I cott. One arises from the historical 
i dependence of South African uni¬ 
versities ou overseas staff recruit¬ 
ment. 

Johannesburg's University of the 
Witwatersrand, used to be able to 
boast that 40 per cent of ltd teachers 
came from Great Britain, and it waa 
this claim that gave the university 
Its enormous prestige within South 
Africa. 

But a second and deeper reason 
for disliking the boycott is that it 
throws into sharp relief the sensi¬ 
tive question facing all liberal Insti¬ 
tutions in South Africa: to what 
extent can they help bring about a 
peaceful end to apartheid ? 

Professor Luis Nkolaysen,. chair¬ 
man of the academic freedom com¬ 
mittee at “Wits”, is convinced the 
boycott is both wrong and sad. “ We 
■have many, tine examples of people 
who have come here and been 
agents of constructive change ”, he 

ifowever, the university's own 
claim to be an agent of change is 
now being challenged by radical 
students, who accuse it of paying 
Hp-service to black emancipation 
while continuing to serve the narrow 
interests of the white community 
ahtl the mining houses of Johannes¬ 
burg. 

It Is an accusation that is bitterly 
'.rejected,bjv Ptpfessor du.PtessIs, the; 
yJce-cHanceUbrii'. He podnts out thftt 
Wits has never wavered. fn its con¬ 
demnation of ti*e Government's deci¬ 
sion in 3 9 59 to. Clow the white uui- 
..vei'sltios to-black students. 

' Every year the, university stages 
a solemn ceremony mourning the 
.'loss of - its freedom to raccdit stu¬ 
dents of any colorii'j a recent plebis- • 
rite-of staff end students found 92 
per. cent Ini favour of reopening the 
university to .blacks, j 
. "We foava : been clear* at least 
since 1957 that our objective is to 
bb,'a'Sbuth African university ierv- 
■ing all-Soowlt Africans/ ; We still 
briieya..that as strdngly as ever, and 
events have proved how correct we 
wera”,.^^say®: Profes^rir du Plessis. 

. “LHat. year about 7 per cent of 
our , UJ 50 students were black, but 
each Speeded. medal ntinisteripl 
■p«Tnrs^totiy.'»li '/die’ grounds that 
they could dot take certain subjects 
! at. block Uuivoradtiea. u 


Radical students, however, 
believe the annual ceremony 
mourning the closure of the univer¬ 
sity has degenerated into a hollow 
ritual. Yeans of conflict with 
Government and police have Mi 
the campus tired and caution*. 
Protesters are confined to disphy- 
ing placards at the western gatei 
of the university while white com- 
mutnrs drive past to work. The 
general aitmoopnere at the univer¬ 
sity is one of academic industrious- 
ness and political inactivity. 

The passivity of many dons 1$ 
uot. hard tx> understand. Overt 
political action has led to innm» 
able barmings. Esoteric scholarship 
offens a safe way to lead a full 
intellectual life without clashing 
with tile state. As a result, profes¬ 
sional and technical subject! 
flourish ait Wits while die sentidre 
social ‘ sciences attract liule 
Interest. 

South African liberals Interpret 
the lack of emphasis on social, 
sciences as a sign that the Engluh- 


pre-eminence of die professions sod - 
technology aa a natural result of (he ;. 
university's place in a developing: 
country. 

" Ninety years «Bo there wm not | 

a single. house in Johannesburg. 
Wits made the city. It taught it to ; 
exploit the mines and dien build v 
up the city .ei>d its -services. Mia-' , 
ing, engineering and the ?«>«*• : 
sions therefore came first", he m*- ' 

The. vice-chancellor ®jws f 
attention to the many ways ip wnlcn i.. 
the university has been able to con¬ 
tribute to the quality of life 
Johanbestnirg’s Jdack popuiadon. H > 
runs, aoctall work scheme* in the .- 
nearby township of Soweto sod,; 
mounts programmes to enable bia« • 
teachers and nurses to uPS^o* • 
their qualifications. j 

"But a univeisity is a teacjunl ' 
organization and riot a communUj f 
services organization, both from tw 
point of riew of finance and t* 
skills it can. deploy ”, he 
.. Ouei Important rola of the KnF . 
lish univevritlris has been tb pw 
vide refuge for black or Afn^inj: 
scholars denied places at thew ■ 


offered. a : job to . the popular blew 
writer Ezekiel Mpahlele, w» 
refused a place at the Government 
controlled black University ti r- 
North. ; .• 

, More sogniflcaatly^ the university 
has slowly begun itb respond to enu 
cisms that its research 'concentra«« y 
too much on the applied sden^«- j., : 
An institute for legal studiM.«; 

up-vrith help from , the f 

Foundation,' has demonstrated, w*. ... 
a-liberal university in South Ainca k 
can have‘s direct-impact - on pubi* c - \ 

attitudes: . *• ’ , rt ! .- 

‘ The. new ' institute's Tme J? . . -. . 
-investigate the d«t«M6d human^ - ■ 
pact of ; South- Africa's Vist! j e difJe# -...; 
of 'discriminatory' laws. ,l , 1 


blade people cauem- “P itj?* daU-\ 
rinth of legislation reguietin| fP w , ; . ' 
theid. / :- - =’V:-' 

-! ■- *.. . .-*k * ■■ -! ■ '*• ; -1 
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Hayek: a man returned to power at 80 

Peter Scott meets an academic economist who is enjoying 
new prominence at an advanced age 


Prol'essor Friedrich von Hayek is 
u muit wlmsc time has come— 
altiiough just in time as he w.ns 
80 years old Iasi May. He tulnms 
chat lie almost collapsed imellcc- 
tually when he reached 70 and fur 
five years produced nothing of 
value. 

Today he has revived physically 
(lie was strong enough recently to 
record a 15 hour television archive 
for tiie University of California) and 
reinvigoratetl bitcllcctually. Profes¬ 
sor von Hayek Is very much e man 
of our conservative hour and enjoys 
every minute of (his new promi¬ 
nence. 

For him it is a vindication. He 
is a classical economist whose most 
distinguished wnyk lias been in the 
Held of monetary ■ theory. and 
especially trade' cycles. But he Is 
also u pre-Keynesian, a man formed 
in the rigid economics of the 1920s 
which have beon held responsible 
for the wuste of the Depression. 

Sn Hayek appeared until recently 
n man horn before the flood in his 
tnvn discipline, and also in a wider 
political context the supporter of 
policies that had apparently led to 
u ure.ii deal of human suffering. 

Now ihiit burden, of disciplinary 
archaism and of luck of humanity, 
has been lifted. It is tho Keynesians 
wlio urc in retreat. Yet they have 
fiiuglu a mure effective rearguard 
action within economics us an 
ucudemic discipline than their poli¬ 
tical allies have done on the wider 


■ ■ — — —■ —— Hayek armied in The Nan,I in 

SeritiniH that centralized ecnnoJiiic 

( planning would inevitably lead tu Lliu 
end nf the liberal society which was 
man’s highest social achievement. 
Tu die charge that far from witness¬ 
ing the end of liberal society the 

^ - -- “. Keynesian policies pursued by the 

Vienna was divided into Jewish and major western countries for theJust 
mm-Jewish sectors and Hayek quarter »fa century p have PJ^uced 
naturuliv (nineti tiie second, ® period ot unparalleled piosperiiy 
SSS later just bSrtt lie Toft wd Mi, he auswera with a 
Austria he gravitated inwards an *"\sle wwd—-inrluiion. 
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intermediate group. 

Bui he never shared tins life with 
the same intensity as Ms near con- 


inf I at ion, he argues, hns been 
produced by the desire to maintain 
full employment tu any cost and this 




tionfe at the start of-tiuo decade hat. —- —- r . 

been eclipsed by’* narrower com- parity.^created by Keyncsiou pnn- 
mitiuent to economic theory at the ciples . 

end. The success of The Road to Serf- 

ir was this commitment that dom ciicomiiged Hayek to found 
bruuglu him to England, still very t he Muiit Pelerin Society, u world- 
nuicii in tiie grip of Marshallian wide association of states men and 
cconniiiics, and rook him rapidly scholars wlm share his desire In 
to the Tnnkc chair of economic defend the free society. From 1947 
science and statistics at London to I960 lie was its president and 


B&V? 


' : J / 


Univcrsiiy in tiie 3930s. since then hns been its honorary 

A particular interest in tho bul- president. Thrmighout he bos been 
linn report which ended die n\onu- h$ inspiration. 

tai-y indiwipUna» of die Napoleonic Poi . , he puK , m ycara Hayek lias 
V\period in Hritain. nnd a more UIJVl . I . ^ccu f,„- iVnm controversy, 
genera) nmmtinn to fit his earlier jj c ) lUs produced a steady stream of 
work cm trade cycles in Vienna pamphlet*, loners nnd urticles 

into a grander monetary theory in r f lu f hll[v rdegraph and The 
were his mimediutc motives for t \ ie Mrmc „ letter pi Rising 

moving m Britain. He was to stay •/■/,*, 1'iinee' leader an the first day 
for almost 20 years und became a nt - publication after thu roeem sns- 


SlilgO. 

Hayek Inis been 


returned 






vurk cm trade cycles in Vienna j{.;^ puninlilcis, loners nnd urticles 
ntu a grander monetary theory in if lL , f hlilv rdcgrtiph and The 
were his immediate motives for t \ ie Hrmc ,, letter pialsing 

novmg in Britain. He was to stay 7 y w rimen' leader on the first day 


naturalized citizen in 1938. 
During the 1930$ London, 


pension, which hud in turn kept 


mtfS 


oimer and rcsnectabilitv within his ‘hiring the 1930s London, in c | 0 sely to.the Huyok lino). He was 
S ' ini i t VlL nil .teal W«yolt s v.ew, became the cehtre of .ccusod In 1 I .0 uiirumn of t?7l by 


own discipline by alien political 
L'lHiquovors, the Thatcherues in 


ecu mimics teaching in the world. Mr Michael Font MP of being “it 


Hritain und He Frledmoniies l tl,esu ll « cooperated m sd prnft*snr ” who had Mrs 

Amcrica His rcvivcd^ reputatiu wlth , , Lione ,, (now K Lo ? d) Thaidier in his dutches (he hat in 

bl Stfus vnure \r do wUhthU Rohhin.s, and ho still regrets lltut f a ct unly met her twice, tho longest 

Robbins never produced the syntlie- ( j me fur onlv u ciuarrer of an hourl. 


in the iioliiiciil 


sis of classical economic thought of im d of being her ** professorial pin- 


rijihtwi rd. shlft. in tajjlJW S 

JltthUdfJ? S' 1 "*' 1 tou « v “ d " e u p 

hU nlanv ~W.«- ,*» »«¥**•.• r- 


lime fur only a quarter of an hour). 


continued on next page 


c* • . r a.j llft it wai iiii» taiiurts iu uiuuute a 

fSr^rnnnmiri pi^pw synthesis of micro-economics 
i ?Q77 N t that left the field open to the almost 

’ 7 „ 7 C 4 - pr ? f ^M’ .„ i.r . V o-n mctuphyslcnl macroeconomics of 

2 c uS; “»u. 1 ; 1 5a ta J* h, iJs£: BEk-** ,0ll0 ' vm ' H ‘>° k 


at London iu the 1910s and 1930s— 
Hayek’s standing as an academic 
econmiiist has never been entirely 


He feels that Keynes's interests 


econmiiist has never been entirely wei -,, guided os much by aesthetic 
secure. Rather it has beon the nill j eveil moral cousideratlous as by 
obverse image of the rise and fall i.:, jn tfl ii oct « v avne „ did nor like 
of Keynesianism before which he ( |, e nineteemh contury, the age of 
retreated across the Atlantic ill 1950 classical economics”, he explained. 
t«> Chicago, rim last itranghold of He preferred the romanticism of 
tiee mm ket economics. rim seventoenrh crhturv flnrf itin 


the seventeenth cchtury and the 


Perhaps the moat Important fact Elizabethan age.” • 
olwm Hayek is that Ufs the world “Keynes was a genius but he 

mu lie that has changed. Indeed, he knew very liule about economics ", 


remains very much a man of the 
1920s, a perfect product of the 
academic and professional hour- 


Hayek continued. “ He felt and 
worked intuitively and invented new 
theories with great fertility.” Never- 


geoisle of earlv twentieth-century tlieless Hayek believes that Keynes 
Vienna, a relic of an Intellectual age felt tuwards the end of his life 
that has gone (but perhaps come that his theuries had been abused 
again ?). Today he admitsEvery- by his disciples. Keynes said as 
one believed fn classical economics much to Hayek in their last con- 
when I was young. Very few who versutlou. 


arc now in middle age believe in 
them.” 


In spite of the penetration of 
Keynesianism into economics as a 


Allied to his academic conserva- discipline and then-into government 


tlsm has gone a strong poiiticol policy, both in England and in 
sensitivity, one that lias been America, much of the best tlieo- 


policy, both in England and 
America, much of the best tl' 


heightened by the passing years, retlcal work in economics in the 
Hayek has always been aware that 1930s continued to be done by 
economics is not an abstraction but classical economists, pre-eminently 
highly , charged with political and by Hayek. His three purest works 
social reality. .. belong to this period. Prices a/id 

Ha- has never been afraid to Production published in 1931, 
follow rbc political ■ toad down Monetary Theory nnd' the Trade 
which his ; economic . thoughts Cycle in. 1 Q 33, and The Pure Theory 
directed! filpl, and was, one of the of 1 Cuiiitu/ in 1941, 
effective founders of the right-wing Perhaps it was the political sue* 
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directed! fnpt, and was, one of the of • Capital in 1941, 

effective founders of the right-wing Perhaps it was the political sue* 

pressure group, the Institute of cess of Keynesianism, which he 


Economic Affairs (IEA), 


believed to be academically tilt- 
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Hayek was bora. In Vienna in sound, rhnt spurred Hayek iuto 
May 1899, the son a of ,h professor battle. Perhaps.'too, tiie naiv’ety of 
of botany at. the utiiverify and the some-public figures in . tho 1940$ 
oF a zoologist. His brother provoked him to de$6rt economic 


if botany 
traudson c 


became u lecturer in anatomy und theory for political polemic. He 
hij two cmldrcii too have adhered now recalls that lie was particularly 
rn the scientific traditions of his irritated by. tho common mUinter- 


family. 


protntlon o-f the Nazis as h capitalist 


liay^k hnnsclfe after a conveii* reaction to\ soctnusm and seiit a 
tionul classical education fought in strong . momorandum i 1 to Lord 
an , u ^ 0, ‘ J :& e It " u ?" Beveridge on this subject. 

Out of tWs Irritation grew per- 


vintod "mrirarsUv SSSfW^SE «ttUwiasm for planning. 

veteraiis?' 1 Ongradwtion 0 he joined 

illr Qiyjt • servicii mid snout soma pilrfnuly woll rfl^fllvcd’^'flltnouuh It 
time wii-inn nil till ImnlamDiua. hus ulso bean alleged that it was the 
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time • working. on the implement a 
Dim of tbo conditions of the Treat) 


iriomonia- hus ulsu bean alleged that it was the 
ie Treaty ultimate inspiration ' for Sir 


Mhni.iMiiiii. 


of Si Gorniain tvh 1 ch hod ended tiie Winston u Churchill's - famous 


.... 


wsr between Austria and the allies. 

In 1926, at the age of 27, ho be- 
*rSUte director of the Austrian Insti- 
tvity. .for 'Economic Researdi end 


id the allies. “ Gestapo ” speech during the 1945 
Df 27 ha be- election. 

ustriau Insti- Hnyek at the time regarded it as 
esearcli end " a.i occasional detour . In fact be 


throe, years later a lecturer in die had crossed an Ideological Rubicon 
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Vienna. . „ (increasingly) political economy j r ' j __ _ 

hi 'the 1920s intellectual life In for the next 30 years. t— — -- • *’■—' ,r "‘ r "'“ “' '' ' Mr *^ 1 “* 

















Hayek returns 
to power 

continued From previous page 

Hayek has described himself 
variously as “ an un repent Lint old 
Whig" nnd “ a radical anti-social¬ 
ist". Certainly Ids political con¬ 
cerns have increasingly taken prece¬ 
dence over bis earlier economic con¬ 
cerns. Nearly all the bonks he has 
written since 1945 have reflected 
this new priority. 

Individualism and the Economic 
Order was published in 1948, The 
Counter-Revolution of Science in 
1952, The Constitution of Liberty in 
I960, Studies in Philosophy, Politics 
tmd Economics in 1966, and' most 
recently Law, • Legislation and 
Liberty in 1974. 'There is not n 
serious economics book among them 
to compare with hig original work 
in the 1930s. 

Indeed as the years have passed 
llie further Huyek has moved from 
economics us an academic disci¬ 
pline]. Instead he denounces the 
twentieth century ag am age of 
superstition that has worshipped 
two false Gods, Marx and Freud, 
nr focuses more directly on targets 
like the trade unions {“ their 
privileged position must be removed 
to restore a functioning- price 
structuro ") or our Parliamentary 
institutions (dismissed us “a 
bargaining democracy ”). 

A senior, and critical, fellow- 
et'iKiomist said that he felt that 
Iluyck’s eunlmriiism occasionally 
shaded _ off into naivety and even 
eccentr icily. “ fie has suggested 
tfiat anyone, not just the state, 
should ha allowed to issue cur¬ 
rency", he said. 

It didn't work very wall In the 
nineteenth century with Endepeai- 
dent banks so It is hardly likely 
to work today.” Another critic felt 
Hint Ifuyck’s idea of dividing Par¬ 
liament into separate legislative ancf 

ven internal bodies was Just silly 
because it reflected such a naive ■ 
view' of the nctunl process of 
government. 

Yet Hayek cannot he dismissed 
even by his enemies as u crank. 
His mind!' if not ns creative ns 
Key no s’, is at least ns resilient. 
Nor are ms natural supporters 
exempted from the rigours of Ills 
cntlcism. He believes Professor 
Milton Friedman has “ on incred¬ 
ibly rinipiif led monetary theory” 
a°d holds other "crude positions”. 
.There are two views of Hayek. 
The first. which relates to his rep¬ 
utation as an academic economist; 

18 «? aee ,“* m »s pre-Keynesian man, 
a First-class economist brought to 
■<,. England by Robbins and Beveridge, 
whoso rather' more closely focused 
< micro-economics werB. swamped by 

- the flamboyant-macro-economics of 
Kleynes, 

i • According to this .view Hayek 
dien blotted his copy-book by pub¬ 
lishing The ' Road to ' Serfdom, 
retreated In exile to free-raorket 
Chicago -and then to social-market 
wrraany, to'become the Cincinoatus 
of the troubled 1970s when the 
Keynesian Confidence crumbled. In : 
this perspective bis Nobel Prize la 
seon as much es a political state- 

- ment as a measure of pure academic 
achievement. 

...**°"d T* 6 * which trios to 
Judge Huyek’s intellectual contribu¬ 
tion as a whole, sees hint os a man 
wno bas changed little, a man 
. brought up m the dying milieu of 
’ FntpBrrar Austria and in tbe years 
of demoralizing confusion of the 
flrst.Austnpii repuWIci a mam with 
a keen sense therefore of die brittle, 
ness of liberalism, afid a respect Mr 
ardor. 

■According to this view Hayek re- 
^scovered In the Britain of the 
1930s-something of the conservative 
culm of his earliest Austrian days, 
pply to see western European clvili- 
. radon threatened nftea.;. the second , 
war with the some, confusion 
v. aftd lipcpr.talnw that had over¬ 
whelmed centred Europe tin civiliza- 
‘he.H/w-Wnr. Out of this . 
■*?*? Brown his- fours of “ planning ”, 

L fi°i C a ^ S r ,, L °f b*ide unions, o? 

• : awdilna that threatened this por- \ 
/- fwfc ordoiv . >. ■■ 

'A is * 2* ,o ■ tbini view. 

Kl~S? e i k , ®ltjtt»baWy die 7 utib that ' 

. lentm-kable resllieuce,. intellectual 

•v&tfSffi ****: t*i ■* 
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Windscale’s other Judgement Day 


In March, 1978, Mr Justice Parker 
published his final report on a 100- 
day inquiry into whether British 
Nuclear Fuels Limited should be 
allowed to build a new kind of 
thermal oxide reprocessing plant at 
the site of au existing reactor at 
Windscale in Cumbria. 

Tile inquiry was the most sus¬ 
tained debate on nuclear power ever 
staged publicly in this country, and 
Mr Parker’s report was hailed by 
Britain’s nuclear industry as a vin¬ 
dication of its case for massive in¬ 
vestment in nuclear energy. 

Twenty months later, the social 
scientists have at last come round 
la judging the Judges. A book pub¬ 
lished yesterday by David Pearce, 

B rofessor of economics at Aberdeen 
diversity, claims that the inquiry 
was Inadequate, a dangerously in¬ 
efficient way of reaching decisions 
of profound national importance. 
Mr Parker’s decision may have been 
correct, Fcorce soys, but If so it 
wns largely the result of accident; 
Windscale was a model of how 
not to settlo nuclear controversies. 

Even before its publication. 
Decision Making for Energy 
Futures had unleashed deep tremors 
both within the nuclear industry 
and the normally serene world of 
social science research. Britain's 
unclear Establishment had greeted 
the Windscale report as an unexpec¬ 
ted tonic for an increasingly 
unpopular industry. Any criticism 
of the Windscale procedures is an 
attack on the iiiner psyche.of the 
nuclear lobby. • - - ' 

The Social Science Research 
Council, too, which funded Pearce's 
report, is politically embarrassed by 
its findings. The council's future 
under a hard-hearted Tory adminis- 
(ration is an uncertain one. Yet 
just as Mrs Thatcher's Government 
■seenis ready to embark on an ambi¬ 
tious programme of nuclear con¬ 
struction the council finds itself 
reluctantly associated .with a scath-. 
ing criticism of the way Britain has 
mismanaged the energy debate. 

A sign of die Subterranean con-' 
tbeta Which preceded publication of 
the book Is its author’s refusal to- 
take part in a press conference to 
launch it. Pearce Is still ruffled ' 
after an argument with the council’s 
cb airman, Michael Posner, over 
remarks Posner made to a news; 
paper Implying that Pearce Was an 
extreme opponent of nuclear 
energy. Pearce says the charge Is 
both untrue and irrelevant—Irrele- 

v 5 lt J >ac, 5? s F ^ oolc fa not'about 
whether Britain : should go nuclear 
but how it should.go about making- 
a decision. • . : * 

□no reason for tlio bitterness of 
the reaction to Pearce's book Is that 
E aa *?S * s Bn fodder, an academic 



Whatever tho reasons f w I 
roter Shore's decision to consthua 
Windscale ns a local inquiry n 
wrong, Pearco snys. A public i 
quiry commission could havaaJT 
ployed a wider array of expert uts 
sors and initiated thorough reward 
■jjd Investigation of Its own. S# 
kill had seven commissioner! mi 
an expert research team: Pub: 
had two assessors. Parker's InaiiS 


was a hasty ordeal. In which #■ 
tors were not allowed to cr» 
examine officials about nadwuj 
energy policy. 

"If tlie Windscale Public It 
quiry succeeded it succeeded d» 
plte tbe system, and by the dli 
of its teeth. It rnn risks that shoplj 
not be repeated since no one (a 
guarantee that, If the right ded 
slon was made, men of die not 
calibre can similarly be called 
upon.” 


Mr David Pcnrcc i sceptical 


Nearly two years after the Windscale 
public inquiry, a book out this week 
casts doubt on the validity of 
that method of reaching such nationally 
vital decisions. Peter David meets the 
author 


Hie heart of 
both tiie Social Science Research 


Monylncqd 

l S‘ 1 l hCTi^ ^ s i : diat L camfe after -him 
k ftcS'- ‘ oppooents on the' 



■like, to dlsowh him. He remains a 
I consultant for tho Department of 
Energy, and until recently he wns 

°£ SSR ^ ««5 

pane.L-. For that. reason. Ills views 
rannot ba easily, dismissed as the 

DhnSJSf qE ' Rm>ther nuclear 
opponent.. - . 

t. AH 'lexuii, pariidox- is. that- the 

S itU idea fuv tliG book camp hot' 
f«wce. M from the SSRC 
Xu 0apbtac,ip77|' .when.Wiud- 
scaie was .la Its final tltrqes.' X 

S 0416 * seted bn a 
Suggest Ion from. 'Lord- Flowers to 

2®!?"**^ 2' 81 W °£ haiv ideino-, 
SD ^ e *fafl' -'.ctfuid', best" J reatm 
* ‘ 0a . ^, c L om t > U cate d. tpebno- 


Pearce, a forqncr director of 
Leicester Universily's public sector 
economics research Centre, could 
i® r a « ual< l ua combination of 
talents. He was both an acknow-' 
ledged expert on energy planning 
and an economist specialising In 

0f i s “ daI cost and cost 

analysis. Moreovei- his 
knowledge or cost benefit tech¬ 
niques at a time when they enjoyed 
planDin ? circles had 
countless; public 
* 5pec,atora " d 

r J-fej 8 U ttrC * fllld8 * ,difficult tO 

remember how many public inquir¬ 
ies he has sat through. It began 
when ha was asfc ed by Buckingham- 

^‘warwafiasa's- 

■iSffl'A ■ JWSR 

tnotorway. .Inquiries became ^ 
•SffiSL ® £ fa scTqation, and; their 
QHIclehqy, rather than the substan- 
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r fa8t':pacd™r "- y ; ,St| ":'f’SSfiJiSSP ide ^ cWdldat « “■ 
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fa ; *» n JM' wotideffill, and 
8 «,^ rt,d . ucb;t ^ wrong answer. 1 ’ 

"J'What . WM •wrong lr ..wiijh; tha 

.that v^y Utilq,^ right... pgp onh’ 
thing, 1 it wns a lopftl public^■ inquiry* 


using an inquiry procedure dosigned 
■ to deal with local planning issues. 
Yet nuclear power, because of its 
ramifications and complexity, Imd 
already found a place on the 
national political agenda, 

There are a number of possible 
explanations for . the apparently 
bizarre decision to deal with Wind- 
Kale under a local inquiry format, 
tme is that the. nuclear Industry 
brought powerful; pressure to bear 
to avoid having nuclear dedslona 
treated in a different way from 
; other environmental .decisions. Tlie 
industry, Pearce says, hates to be 
seen as unique. It would prefer to 
be racked with the coal and oil 
. industries for the purposes of 
i PJAaf'ing, dcqlsions. . f . . 

explanmfdn is that Peter 
K'™ n SecTeiary of State for 
the Environment;, was reiuctnnt to 
use a more comiwehensdva " plan- 
. ning inquiry commission « because 

. ffiLu Gov i , iH? e ¥ 1 ' *«wsnbered the 
bitteb political in-fighting that 

.ess^asr&s 

.Pearce lias, little ; padened with 
j 1 Huoledfr . po^yat* ^ 

diffal-ent, he say s. ^The ^lndiistrv 
may | riot' like tq-thjhk of itselfas 
'JSndBL X can thihk <* nb oihe? 
IfSJ■ rWSMPS' 'the 1 prpb- 

Plutonium does* 
8?ve people the- capadty to .make 1 a. 

- fneaffiSfflffi*-. -•&/Motion. 


spnore, Pearce and an asslffln 
waited in Aberdeen, scrutinlibi 
tlie transcripts of the dally p roc Mi 
ings. When the irunscrlpt caaKk 
we were fascinated by die odd treq 
ment .giveai to certain witness®! 
The transcripts showed how'a lw 
ycr was conducting the inquiry, Hi 
credibility of Witnesses seemed * 
much a question of their demeanour 
and behaviour , ns what they hadn 

sny ”. 

. Pearce does not think there is ■ 
cvluenco to support tho compiwu; 
of some objectors ihnt there *#. 
an jUiti-Amerlcni bins nt die p 
ca £“* n SS. Objectors had found li; 
difficult to discover British nucl® :* 
experts who wpro not employed b 
the industry, and imported to*' 
pendent experts from America. Bui 
Penrco is disquieted by the w? 
much expert opinion was ignK»: 
in Pnrkcff’s report. In partto* j 
do tailed nrgiimcnits about n» r 

hazards of low-lovol radiation, 
nirernatlvo forecasts of mturf > 
onergy requirements, reteiw. 
sennt altcntioji. 

" Tho salient charncteristJc 
tlin Inquiry reportPonrce wnW. 

" roninfns tlie fact Hint, having/** 
doubt on alternative energy Ijj ■ 
costs, and having emphasised »“ 
all forecasts ore uncertain (tad**-: 
ing the official ones), there 
underlying ihoino that tygW;. 
credibility Is attached to offitw 
ylows rattier than non-official * 

To improve on futurfl planonil . 
decisions, Pearce advocates. <”*• 
creadon of ’ a standing tne*V 
policy commission to review , enCf S! 
policy nationally. A Freedom <* ! 

Information Act, public ffnaitcej« 
objectors and a programme of f 
cation in nuclear Issues should- w* 
be -used to make local toquin" 
more effident. But ho recpousM : 
that none of his proposals W 1U TS 1 
favour with a Government w»*r • 
has already closod tiie Energy Cop 1 
mission; - ' .... - . .j. -• 

The- Governinont Cannot my 
away opposition'to nuclear Pffl. ; 

I towover. Pearce severely crittctfpj ; 
a, group, of his students, who **". ; i 
over, the wire” at Torn?ssjeJ?:. 

test against nuclear construcu “j 

but . he ..believes more oivl* ® 
obedience w4H follow unless pw*jj. . > 
ton,, are convinced that 'puh‘ w »•' 
quiries • ■ are effective. ■ V 

large,-rthe- . public ,would i 

programme of noolesr » 
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{ »TjgFamme ox nuoiear s^rrL-ni t 
ong as: their minimum requirffln®"' t 
that,;the- i«ue has been- prop 6 ' f 
thought about isjriloti” 

Decision Making ' */or , ftjjj/Vj 
Futures.'- By David Pearce, fgj , 
Edwards ahd'Ceoff Beuret■ , | - 

millan. £10. 
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Periodical publication is much more 
important to philosopiiy than it is 
to other disciplines. In them there 
is, generally, a distinction to be 
drawn between the dunking acti¬ 
vity specifically appropriate to them 
and the business of exchanging the 
thoughts involved with other 
workers in the field. For scientists 
as writers periodical publication is 
tho approved way of making u 
claim to priority in a discovery, 
hence die practice of adding the 
date on which an item was 
received. Scientists as readers use 
periodicals to find out what is Ruing 
on in or near their own parilculm 
areas of research. 

In history too, for the most port, 
schnlars. are occupied in cultivating 
ihcir own comparatively small 
al In mi cuts in a solitary manner. 
Once in u while a debate about 
wine topic arises between equally 
interested and committed parlies, 
ns over tho gtrntry in early seven- 
lecnth-century England or die con¬ 
ditions of industrial workers two 
centuries later. But information fur 
- outweighs criticism and controversy. 

Tlie situation is quite different 
in philosophy. Communication nr 
the exchange of ideas is not second¬ 
ary to the original work of dis- 
covery. It is the typical form in 
which that original work takes 
place. There are, after all, nu 
experimental facts or histoiicui 
documents for the philosopher's 
thoughts to rebound from, to sub¬ 
ject -those thoughts to some kind of 
external constraint. All he can find 
outside himself to test his thinking 
against is the parallel thinking of 
others. 

That Is moat vividly come upon 
in tlie direct personal encounter of 
the seminar, discussion group or 
symposium. But the dialectical 
exchanges in which the life and pro¬ 
gress of philosophy are to be found 
can be carried on, like postal chess, 
at a distance, through the medium 
of the philosophical periodical. If 
one looks carefully at the traditional 
contents of such periodicals the idea 
that philosophy Is essentially argu¬ 
mentative discussion emerges 
clearly. 

At the back are explicitly critical 
reviews of books. In front of them 
appear “ discussion notes ”, more or 
less polemical responses to pre¬ 
viously published articles. Ahead of 
them again is the main meat of the 
periodical: the articles themselves. 
But these turn out on examination 
to be debating pieces too, directed, 
however, not at particular books or 
at articles in a previous Issue, but at 
the works of major philosophers or 
groups of minor ones or ideas 
ldentifiably in circulation. 

Philosophical! periodicals play a 
large part in the academic teaching 
of philosophy. A student's reading- 
list for his next essay will quite 
often consist entirely of periodical 
articles. That is something unlikely 
to happen in history and is, I hope, 
inconceivable in literature. In the 
present age the contents of philo-. 
sop meal periodicals form the main 
staple of philosophical discussion. 
Reputations, can be made and, in¬ 
deed, sustained ait a' high level for 
an indefinite period by periodical 
writings. 

G. as. Moore's first book, rather 
than essay-collection, on the theory 
of knowledge was not published 
until lie wus 80, Donald Davidson, 
the philosopher most admired by 
the youngest and liveliest genera¬ 
tion, has yet to produce even a col¬ 
lection of his essays. J.- L. Austin 
produced nothing hut, periodical 
pieces in his lifetime,, and solicited 
Places at that, RUsseli would -aciII 
have been a philosopher [of the first ■ 
Importance (and much. More Intel¬ 
lectually chic) if he 'had publish ad 
nothing but Ids •' philosophical 
articles. 

All tills started in Britain with 
.the professionalization of philosophy, 
in the middle to late nineteenth 
century at the time when T, H. 
Green was tlie leading philosopher 
in Oxford and John Crete held n 
similar ' position in Cambridge. 
Academic philosophers cedsed to 
iee themselves as custodians of the 
temples of Plato and Aristotle and 
.took oil the responsibility of cor- 
rectiqg what they saw as the naive 
over-co'nfidehce of a mil tears like 
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Philosophy needs its journals more than any other 
discipline. Anthony Quinton explains why this is so, and how 
the subject is served by its specialist Press. His is the first in a 
series of articles on academic journals 


Mill and Herbert Spencer. Green 
himself published a throe-part 
article in the fairly new Mind in 
1882, the year of bi$ death. Tbe 
most distinguished member of his 
sdiool, F. H. Bradley, published die 
first of the more than 40 articles 
of bis that appeared in Mind in 
the following year. 

Russell said of that style of 
philosophizing: "lit has the ad¬ 
vantage, as compared with die 

philosophies of the system-builders, 
of being able to tackle its problems 
one at a time, instead of having to 
invent at one stroke a block theory 
of the whole universe. Its methods, 
in this respect, resemble those of 
science. I have no doubt'that, in so 
far as philosophical knowledge is 
possible, it Is by such methods that 
it must be sought. ... 

From tho ‘Edwardian decade In 
which Mind contained Russell's On 
Denoting and Moore's Refutation of. 
Idealism the article reigned -with¬ 
out much challenge for nearly 60 
years! Starting with .the publication 
of two major books during the past 
two decades. Quine’s Word and 
Object and Strawson’s Individuals, 
the philosophical treatise has made, 
somethin gof a comeback But tlie . 
philosophical periodical. If not quite 
the force it was. is-.sdll crucial to 
the life of the discipline. . 

Mind was the first of British 
phPosophical periodicals, founded 
in 1876 at the beginnings of British 


academic . professionalism in philo¬ 
sophy.. It Is still going strong. In 
1921, when Moore took over to edit i 
it far its 26 best years. It had had. 
only, two previous editors..Gilbert. 
Ryle took over from -Moore In 1047 . 
and ran it for 24 years. There Is no 
doubt that during his reign it lost 
the special preeminence it had for¬ 
merly enjoyed. To a large extent 
this was due to factors .beyond his 
influence, in particular the very 
great enlargement, and, at the 
upper levels, improvement of the 
philosophical profession in America. 
But something must be attributed 


to his policy of encouraging publi¬ 
cation by unknown, or geographi¬ 
cally remote, contributors. 

It is commonplace that America 
has been able to take over pre¬ 
eminence In the academic life of 
the English-speaking world in any 
field in which there were refugees 
from Hitler's Europe qualified to 
import the highest soliolarly stan¬ 
dards into the New World. Philo¬ 
sophy Is one of them. Many of the 
major European philosophers, logi¬ 
cians and philosophically inclined 
scientists associated with the move¬ 
ment of scientific philosophy in¬ 
spired by the Vienna Circle were 
more or less Jeiridh : Reichenbach, 
Feigi, Tarski, Frank were among 
those who came to the United 
States. ... 

I chink there would be a fair 
measure of agreement that. the 
leading position axnong philo¬ 
sophical periodicals moved in the 
1950s from AJind to the Philo¬ 
sophical Reviqw. which had been 
dppearing from Cornell University 
In Itiiaca, N. Y. since 1892. but had 
made little mark before tlie 1940s. 
Two of tiie main philosophical 
interests of the ensuing period 
made their first public appearances 
oh It j pages in Quine's Two Dogmas 
of Empiricism in 1951 and J. J. C. 
Sntari’s Sensations and ' Brain 
Processes In 1959. For o British 
philosopher, at (my rate, It Is still 
an obvious sign or success to have 
appeared m ft. With its pale blue 
cover, spacious margins and 
agreeably oliunky outline ft is the 
most physically attractive of 
philosophical boriodicalff. Mind was 
never beautiful,' biit tile almost 
unvaried appearance it preserved 
from the earliest days until tiie' 
issue of Ocinber 1973—pale - grey 
cover, long pages witii a * sharp, 
serious looking type-face—-Invested 
it with an antique charm. It U now 
decently non temporary; in a self- 
effacing sort of way. 

Tlie other leading. American 
philosophical poriodioal u the. 
Journal of Philosophy, published 


from Columbia University in New 
York City since 1904. Soma of Its 
distinguishing features arise from 
the fact that until quite recently it 
was published every fortnight, with 
curious haste for a philosophical 
publication for which time can 
hardly be of the essence. (It Is now 
a monthly where most such 
periodicals are quarterly.) It has 
.always been, therefore, a slim 
pasnphlet-Iiko object. 

In its early years it was to a 
considerable extent a platform for 
the airing and criticism of the digni¬ 
fied and nebulous Ideas of John 
Dewey. A Columbia philosopher 
more in tune with the analytic 
spirit of die age, Ernest Nagel, was 
also a frequent and important con* 
tr lb it tor, in particular through his 
long book rerieWs, In tbe 193ps and 
1940s. Having long been good, tiie 
Journal has now, in the 1970s, prob¬ 
ably become the best, having a 
, slight but perceptible edge on tiie 
Philosophical Review. The liveliest 
energies in • philosophy : at the 
moment are expressed in. formalistic 
ingenuities very foreign to the late 
Wittgenstoinlan - flavour which the 

B resence of the firm and devoted 
oral van Malcolm imparts to Cor- 
. nell and .tiie Philosophical Review 
for,- at apy rate, ;ta people's- Ideas 
of them). 

The simple 1 enlareamoilt, rather 
than the equally real Imp'rovbiiiQiu, 
of philosophy In America makes 
Irself felt in the vast amount of 
material of American origin that 
finds its way into; all the philo¬ 
sophical period idols of the English- 
speaking world (os. we shall , see, - 
there are .important ones in Austra¬ 
lasia and. Canada as well as in the 
United States and 'Britain). - Tha 
main':'Impulse here, o( course, is ■ 
not the mere numbers- involved but 
the principle of publish Or perish. 


system, which greatly inflate the 
numbers of papers subinitiec. 
Indeed, even in my short period- us 
editor I have been approached more 
thnn once by tcuui-c committee-* 
abouL u possible publication iu 
Alind." 

Thjs great flood nf American 
writing time presses its way inexor¬ 
ably into the remotest of periodical 
crannies is not to be objected La au 
grounds of merit. Its ups and downs 
are comparable to those of other 
regions of philosophical culture. It 
is rather tho uniformity of tone that 
is depressing. Thus the traditional 
antipodean accents of the Austra¬ 
lasian Journal of Philosophy, which 
luis been running since 1923, me 
now rather smothered. In its early- 
niiddlo period, from the late 1920s 
to the end of the war, it was tlie 
main platform of the remarkable 
John Anderson, tlie Scottish-borii 
admirer or Marx, Freud. Sore!. 
Joyce and Samuel Alexander, who 
a most powerful influence on 
Australian studeutt of many disci¬ 
plines in lus timo, through his 
pugnacious independence of mind 
clear-headedness and excellent prose 
rather than by his realistic brand of 
empiricism. 

By and large the better 
philosophical periodicals do' not 
coni mission articles, apart from 
reviews, oP course, and the occa- 
sional obituary, survey or centenary 
item. The Proceedings of the Aristo¬ 
telian Society, for many years the 
only periodical to challenge com¬ 
parison with Mind, is something of 
an exception to Nils. Much of the 
content of the annual volume of the 
papers given every two weeks in the 
academic year has in the past been 
solicited nnd nearly everything in 
the supplementary volume reporting 
the symposia at the annuel "joint 
session still is. Since everything 
has to bo delivered in person, cither 
London or at whichever uni- 
7®™^.“3™ the "joint session” is 
being held, the overwhelming bulk 
Si i-* c ° nt ritutors is British. I>is- 
tinguished visiting Americans are 
often invited to perform but they 
make up a vanishingly small propor- 
tlqn of the whole; a little touch of 
spice, not a great blanketing sauce. 

Sp det y started 
™ ng itB 0 2? Proceedings In 
1891, li years after its foundation 
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me provider, above all from 192; 
onwards in its supplementin' 
volumes, of philosophical dfecussloi 
by the leaders of tiie profession a 
the highest, most thoughtfully ore 
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whether existence was a predicar 
Austin. Ayer and Wisdom arguec 
in 1946, about other minds and, ii 


For a long time the only yeriou 
alternative to Mind and the publ 
cations or the Aristotelian Soclet 
was Philosophy, founded (as th 
°f Philosophical Studies ) J 
1926 as roe organ of the Royal I« 

Ctfhilo rvtf Ij._t£ ■_ i. . v 


Mind from RyJal in 1971* has spnje- 
tiling rather clitiling to say , about 
tlmt: "No editor-of a philosophical 
joumnl can bo ignorant of sufch 
factors as the demands of flic tenure 


esting to a wider circle than those 
somehow academically involved 
with jL For its first 30 years it 
was edited by a somewhat mys¬ 
terious adherent of Whitehead 
called Sydney E. Hoopdr, who 
sometimes felt constrained to add 
a footnote to very unWhiteheadian 
.articles, setting, out his ideu of 
what .Whitehead’s view of -the topic 
in liand was or might: be. 

There are only twp other general 
philosophical periodicals in Britain. 
The older of these Is Analysis, 
which was started In 1933 by a 
group of young philosophers sym¬ 
pathetic to. logical positivism and 
meant to carry rather short and 
preferably debate - engendering 
pieces. Tlie conversion, of the point 
of view it was designed to further 
from- dissenting icoaoclasm Into 
ngoing orthodoxy; has turned tho 

J ioper into something more straight- 
or ward than It was intended to be, 
namely a place for the making of 
brief points.. 

The author is President of Trinity 
College, Oxford . 
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coniim.cd from nnsi; 5 Professor E. G. Edwards examines the future of graduate employment 
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Tlie other is the first philosophi¬ 
cal periodical to lie produced in that 
highly philosophical nation, Scot¬ 
land. The Philosophical Quarterly 
starred in IDfiO mid is n large, hand¬ 
some object lit hi looks much os It 
did 30 years ago. It Ims managed 
to keep up a high standard, helped, 
it may he, by ieking a higher pro¬ 
portion of historical articles thmi 
other periodicals without publishing 
any particularly admired or influen¬ 
tial items. It carries Jong and 
thorough book reviews. 

Four other British periodicals of 
a more specialized kind deserve nt 
least a mention. The first - Is tlie 
British Journal for the Philosophy 
of Science largely concerned with 
the interests of Sir Karl Popper and 
to some extent with his doctrines. 
Fairly soon after Its foundation in 
1950 Ic was being edited from his 
academic base, the London School 
nf Economics. It has carried some 
excellent pieces, several of them by 
him. 

Tlie next two were both founded 
in 1960: the British Journal of 
Aesthetics, which is by no means 
narrowly philosophical in its scope, 
anti Philosophical Books, n mod¬ 
estly- conceived but useful idea from 
the University of Leicester which 
consists entirely of bonk reviews. 

Finally, there is a now type nf 
noi-Jodicnl, although with u faint 
likeness to Amm/vsis in its early 
days. This Is Radical Philosophp, 
whose first issue cuinc nut early m 
1972 around the time when the 
student cxcllenient of which It was 
a fairly earnest expression was 
ebbing. In its curly duys it was pro¬ 
duced in exceedingly small print, as 
if to deter efforts hy rlmse over 30 
years of age from reading it. ft 
bos remained curiously insubstantial 
and program malic. There is a 

Church Luds' Brigade air about the 
news nf radical phiInsophy groups 
. at various colleges where Nic This 
and Tom That operate false con¬ 
sciousness work simps und Brenda 
The-other exeenues counter-vaginal 
thinking. 

Apart from the two American 
periodicals 1 have alreudv men¬ 
tioned, the non- British periodical 
held in highest esteem at present 
•is Synthase, which comes from 
Holland physically hilt is of nn 
particular nationnlity (.it claims to 
be fin international journal, the 
.editorial board is largely American, 
and the'general tendency is logical 
add formalistic). THe some'is Uud 
of the mort severe Jouhial of 
Philosophical Logic.' Most revered 
bur. on account of its technicality, 
little r^ad is •• the. Journal of 
Symbolic Logic,- which .began in 
'1936. The American Phi/omphy of 
•Science ...is.. .lfess good than the 
.British journal .of the ^ame subject, 
That balance is redressed by the 
. ArildHoah Journal of Aesthetics mid 
•'.Art. Criticism, Philosophy mid 
' .Pheiiomeitological , Resedr'ch comes 
from Buffalo'(since 1940) end does 
n<H confine itself 1 , too exclusively 
, to* phenomenological writers and 
' themes. The Review of Matfiphpsic 
comes from Yale (since 194/) and 
casts its net quite wide from time 
to time, bringing in, for example, 
Quine's famous article On What 
There Is' «s .Inhg ago fas 1948. 
Philosophical Studies started from 
Minneapolis in 1949 a* ah. American 
parallel to AtiaZyxirf. ' It is now 
published from. Holland like 
Synthase and edited from Arizona. 

Outside Lho United States there 
are two periodicals from Canada : 
the resolutely bilingual Dialogue 
and the more English-speaking and 
English-thinking Canadian Journal 
of Philosophy. Fairly rignroufc 
unjxlxup in Eng- 
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(11 1870 when W. E. Forster intro¬ 
duced the first Eluinemuiy Erluca- 
linn Bill his opponents dcnundc-d 
to be told how such an educated 
working class would find suitable 
employment when the majority nf 
jobs in rlic country did not require 
the ability tu read and write. 

Ill the past year the Departments 
of Employment and Education mid 
Science and the Confederation of 
British Industry have displayed the 
some anxiety about the future 
employment of the ever expanding 
pool of graduates. They . are wor¬ 
ried thnt the “ traditional employ¬ 
ment areas for graduates", what¬ 
ever that may mean, may be 
exhausted. 

In fact none of the recent com¬ 
munications such as that from the 
Unit for Manpower Studies on 
Employment of the Highly Quali¬ 
fied in 1986 nor rhe CBI*s commen¬ 
tary on Higher Education into the 
t990s have shown nny knowledge 
of tlie actual history of graduate 
employment' in the past 100 years. 
If they had they would have found 
the present problem has always 
existed in precisely tlie same form. 

For the past 130 years since the 
modern exponential expansion of 
higher education took off all over 
the advanced world in the mld-19Lh 
century, die mujority of graduates 
have always hud to seek employ¬ 
ment in jobs previously done by 
11 on-graduates and in dufng so have 
usually upgraded and modernized 
them and transformed them into 
"traditional employment areas” for 
graduates. 

A moment's reflection mi the 
arithmetic of expansion suffices to 
prove this. During this periud 
rhe working population has 
increased by not more than 150 per 
cent while the number nf graduates 
cmpluyod bus increased by 2000 per 
cent. 

The highly qualified have in fact 
ftlwuys proved more readily employ¬ 
able than the population . at large 
and chert 1 employment has been a 
major factnr in the vast techno¬ 
logical and scientific developments 
that have multiplied i>he efficiency 
oi production and made . possible 
the' vast 1 improven(eh tS : in pu blic ; 
health, social and cultural services, 
and local and national communica¬ 
tions. 
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qualified hover between „ „ 
*., uiistie determinism j„ pioieS 

O : a,,tl an . arbitrary and iiid«£ 

f approach in puiicy. WLJl!e 

V - . 1,1 the . absence'of policy. n. niM 

(. , is certainly apt to take 

. ^ x ^ V ... course for most pessimisti! f S 

1 ^ . ,vl11 . certainly come true if *1S 

tiA «*- c-C • nothing about them. w ■ 

/ J ^ Consider again the demand (« 

, ”« he ‘' education by studentlS 
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of the ScwiqioBvian caumriea pith- 
lltnjhblr l#MJu, t5w *hore widely 
. -afto^eh Jaaffgages. '/From time. to 
M.troie ;tho Astute intemuefanafe do 
T-P/ilIOrOp/iie. ,whiCh has been pub- 
/JiMiedlp Brusstii since ,1938 breaks 
Vfhylly qr pattljf iglp English. 

■ ! One of the lean ribriCiUble conse¬ 
quences of the QPEC stranglehold 
. oft the Wen since 1973-has been a' 
.. ttecJinQ.in pbilosuphical publication. 

;. Yet T do not know of q periodical 
that 5 has closed down, It may be 
UtaC-ls because periodicals have 


I , - , mf 

‘No one, as yet,: lias proved 
a strict causal connection 
between the educational 
level of the workforce and 
ecbnomic performance ’ : 

The engineering professions' 
played die major part in the tech¬ 
nological [transformation of-Indus-, 
try. Employers ' now -belatedly ' 
recognize this key role,and demand 
that higher education should con¬ 
centrate even more on the education 
of technologists. 

Yet British employers were ex- . 
tremoiy slow compared with their 
German, American and Japanese 
competitors in the pre-war decades 
and in the immediate post-war 
peraod in recogniaing the need for 
J. graduate engineering profession. 
Notit i«B else can explain why ir is 
.only in the.lost two or three decades 
mat: p«»feSsi«iiei'.'rinririeeriW haft'i. 
become a 1 ,trtd itidnaj; area of gra*. 

^Ploywent "- ' ih' -Brltnlft 
.gWBMae.Hi .qeniwhy or.the United 

"5!?^u ? f*?. obtfai,,ed 

the whole of this centuvy. 

Tlie Unit for Manpower Studies 
paper shows oven now oply 12 per 
JSLjf classified as ndmmi- 
inanngeCS , are edu- 
cdteo, to. the level of a graduate 
they nor; the ArsK 
attempted to compare this wiih 
if ^ °ur competitors. Vat 

If-Sf* the records, of twp 

1 frJ5rL i d il®- r .. SPWtfJri*-. us the 
Ueltotl States, tiiid Japan ofie eftn- ' 

S2.i?5 


level of its workforce, ever dis¬ 
played in history. The two are 
cieui'ly related. In particular 
American management and admini¬ 
stration lias h ecu me dominated by 
the “highly qualified". 

japan, on the oilier hand, started 
much later but the rate of expan¬ 
sion of its higher eduention since 
1920 has been rhe fnstest in the 
world. In 19G1 it showed the 
highest ratio of educational level of 
its management to production out¬ 
put per employee of any country 
examined by OECD, and chough its 
productivity then was relatively, 
high some observers considered that' 
it hardly justified the highly edu¬ 
cated management. That wps 
before the meteoric rise of Japanese 
productivity in the period front 1961 
,td the. present. . 

‘ .‘Of European countries, Sweden 
since 1950 has shown both the 
fastest growth, in (^ross. .National 
Product and in the expansion bf irs 
higher, education. . In Germany, 

" though. their ' overall participation 
rates' in higher education have 
accelerated at several times those of 
Britain in the past decade the very 
much greater economic progress is 
to' he' 1 associated more specifically 
with 1 the-much'; greater repi-csema- 
tipn of graduate technologists in 
their industrial management. 

Of course, nq, one, as yet, has 

■ ployed a strict causal connexion 
betweep thp educational level of 
the .workforce and economic per- 
idrmaiice and clearly there Are iax- 

• c eptipnal countries such as Kuwait, 
who can find themselves metaphor!- 
.cally sitting .on diamonds;''And of 
course'we have North Sea Oil (for 
the short term). 

Conversely there . are’, countries 
SUcn as India .which have a rrila- 
jiyely . high output from, tertiary 
, education allied . to a, low leva 
economy which -has clearly • iicirdr 

■ yet reached the. nunimum .ccona>- 
nuc take off level to employ' pro- 
dticuvely the graduutes they'train. 


the production process—assembling 
and packaging 01, behalf of design 
and development sectors in more 
advanced countries. 

The same wanting must be made 
about future employment in the 
social and public services. Already 
the computer is displacing the rou- 
t,ne minor executive as well as 
the clerical worker. But if we coil- 
sider such fields as nursing, em¬ 
ployment services, socittl welfare, 
the police, where education to 
graduate level has been a rarity 
but where tlie_ complexity mid 
breadth Of organised knowledge re¬ 
quired for efneent work is certainly 
comparable with that of the gradu¬ 
ate engineer it is surely clem- that 
sheer economy as well as 
efficiency we will have little alter¬ 
native but making them professions 
for the highly educated. 

■H j? 9* m08C unbelievahle that we 
■j still have ■ jo convert teaching in to 
a graduate'■ level profession in 
England and Wales. The failure to 
do this has been one of the major 
inhibitors to the expansion of supply 
of studonts for all higher eduention. 

.Indeed the. Whole of tho present 
shortage of scientists and engineurs 
and thD fiupposediy deplorable stau- 
daids of mathematics art? due over- 
wh el min ely to the Fact that hardly 
any mathematics graduates encored 
school teaching iii the criticul 
SSJjlS 1960-1970, whereas the 
official Government projection of 
the late 1950s estimated that we 
were educating 25 per cent too 
many graduates in this field I 

‘It is almost unbelievable 
that yye still have to convert 
teachihg.into a graduate 
professiori;’ 


Indeed the participation.rate 

mule children of the profesdaS 
classes who constitute 9 per c«ud 
the population must he upproaK 
a real figure , 10 t of 13 per cent hS?' 
of about 70 per cent. ThiVS 
posstblv be reaching the |£ 
Nevertheless because this is a » 
tinually expanding sector of & JT 
population, the actual numbt? a \ 
students from this class has jHH ■ 
been growing at over 4 per «at on 
annum. 

‘ Higher education is a 
major form of investment 
in future production * 


. 0° the other hantl the parricij* 
‘i lon - iate ^ 01 " female children d 
that 60 per cent of the population 
jyho are more or less insulated froa 
the influence of higher education by 
their cultural and social background 
is probably less than 3 per cent and 
decreasing. Whether tne participa¬ 
tion rnte as a whole stays at iu 
internationally low figure of 13 wr 
cent depends precisely oil whether 
we devise social, economic, employ- 
mem and educational policies that 
will energize the unused abilititi 
mid talents of those 60 per cent. 

Slnil-larly, with regnrd to employ¬ 
ment ; JF 'like the CBI we consider 
higher education essentially mud 
like any other expensive form of 


ilffitblc . rimes the 
titOrfpttretimoF plpiq^pphy continues. 
ci«yu|(tte^ j. : -4». iv- 7; , t V 
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eili : i IC m 1 ^ il ^' Sial<!? baS; bridoubts 
L™ ; • ‘h®- .post :century: shown 
*•*' ^ us,fl *ned expansion- both, 
ol the economy nild the educotioiidl 




oroqe s workforce that is the only 
force which con survive the ebb and 
flow oE temporary political nr raw 
1 matfliial advantage and pro vide for 
sustained economic growth and 
social progress. 

Imluptrids which have only niaiu 
enlpIoy , ver y fe, /> -higltiy 
qualified pcQple—textilos—ship- 
bulldirig-r-old forms of. transport-: 
haavy metajs Including steil are 
luevltaply .either gone or tm their 
■ way out as. major 'employers. of 
ldbour, !They .will, inevitublv ibe 
■ over developing enun- 

.tri66f. , ■ 1 • * . , 1 

i dVentuaIjy he joined 

W motor car ^production mid a 

of -iniatfyfactuHlig rn- 

.'' .Indeed if-we do maiiaKc to'Vetaiii 
our. pcesent le/el of Sml-skllied 

nThte 3 ^’ ^ v fields H. SIS; 

probably be; at (he lower end .bf' 


• arhSn.°/ w ?';kiog class 
...school children, 1-lit'- tills' counti'v 
o in f 0 contact with grad-' 
. uate teafi Iters and yet as we nave 
shown in an earliar article the rate 
1 n 0n , of hifihar, education 

' al J Vaya Proportional' to 
JE* nuta Jer of young people who 
1 me under the close influences of 
•'tlie Wghly,educated;'■. ...,). v- ...... 

This; is. an important faqtor to be 
■ Considered .'when seeking -ail -ex¬ 
planation of our failure rB increase 
tf.. P r PPpruon of working class 
Children m higher education. The 
CteLfr*-"'- are . the inhibiting 
influence of a cultural and family 
ambience , which is. apathetic ' or 
actuallV hostile to higher 
. edudahori land tl« lack.'of ail overt 
challenge oil 1 .'; motivation to hiaher- 
educatmn [emanating from tltelr' 
- future employer?. *■ - ■< • ; . .t • .. 

1, ‘c the^ papei's on tlie 1 expan- 
rn°A ideation, Govern- 


in omployiug graauatei 
We shoJI also find oven more diffl- • 
cuity in employing anyone else. 

If, however, we consider higher ' 
education as possibly fhe most im- ; 
poitaiit essential component ie 1 
t runs forming the economy (ns our . 
more successful competitors eti- I 
dently do) then we will set about 
chunging the structures of industry ■ 
uJjd particularly of management M ;. 
make sure dint the demand for me 
highly qualified contimially ex- f 
pun da, j 

Tn such a context it woriltl cer- 
tnnuly bo appropriate to consider I 
some of the economies 40 strongly j 
advocated by the CBI such as the • 
more intensive use of educaiioiwl 
buildings and equipuienti and (M : 
technological modern Izotidn w 
teaching methods. (Some of dieir . 
other proposals suclt as the worsen- 
mg of staff/student ratios and | 
shorter courses show jit tie evidence 

of any teal knowledge of .the severe ■ 

educational problems involved “ , 
any wide, extension bf the Ingber 
educational franchise.) 

But -such economies as should 
properly be made should nlJt 
primarily be concerned with reduc¬ 
tion in public expenditure for I« 
own, , sake. - Higher education is-■ 
iriajor form of Investment in futta® 
productivity. . Proper economy 
should be. designed to produce tj« 
maximum rate .of'rbUtput and-a^’ 
ployment of• the higJ j Jy 
given the linilted stock of good t® 8 '. 
chers and l'eseftrcli leaders et any 
one time. ■ " ■ ’!: 

The role of goVet’nment coniiot 
passive; a mere .coljeetor --of.. " 
formation and. .surveys a>\d n ‘" 
penser of services. Its pohfV. 
l|tek ■ of ppliqy. will ultimately deci , 
whether wa become a low denjana, 
low. supply, region of higher .ediic_ 
tion—^in other words Join the.undP 
developed countrios, or whether « • 

bec6me a high demand,.high ; 

area—which ■ wiU‘ : be. axceedingb’ ■ 
difficult but much more reward 1 !”; 


r<a es^motes ibrt. The author is n fqhber 
\ . B employment of ( the highly- lor' dt the University of Jiradfoi «• 



A special report 0.11 the latest developments in higher education 



The varied face oE higher education in Australia today, where technical education is planned as the major growth sector. 


Gradual reform—and cuts—mark path towards 2000 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The Federal Government is soon to 
respond to a series of recommenda¬ 
tions designed to plot die future of 
Australian education to the year 
2000. 

J The Williams report, although it 
stressed that tlie key to the future 
was gradual reform rather thau 
sweeping structural change, has 
implications for every sector of 
education. 

The Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry iuto Education and Train-, 
iug, chaired by Professor Bruce 
Williams, Vice-Chancellor and Prin¬ 
cipal of the University of Sydney, 
placed the emphasis on. cost-effec¬ 
tiveness, rationalization end an 
increase in flexibility among staff 
and institutions. , 

At d>e .time,.it..was largely wel¬ 
comed by die university and college 
sectors, which it did little to disturb. 
.Indeed, as. “Waiting for Williams’' 

; had become a favourite, pastime for 
academics between the announce¬ 
ment bf the inquiry and its report 
two' and a fialf years later, die 
actual product wdsi fior many ait 
anti-climax, - 

Serious ripples wore caused ?nme 
montits later, iu June, when the 
Federal Government announced that 
A$40tn was going to be cut f|om 
die education budget. 

TUie guidelines gave did universi¬ 
ties and colleges qr advanced educa¬ 


tion A$ 1,193.8m for 1980, compared 
with $Al,210m in 1979. For tech¬ 
nical and further education die 
figures were A$134.9jn (A$121.9m 
an 1979) and for schools A$631.8m 
(A$669.8m in 1979). All estimates 
were at December 1978 price levels. 

The allocations were in line with 
one of the main recommendations 
of die Williams report, that the 
major growth area.should be In the 
technical and further education 
(TAPE) sector. 

Tlie Government based its deci¬ 
sions on evidence that enrolments 
in universities and colleges were 
"stabilizing” and that total enrol¬ 
ments dn schools were beginning to 
decline. It is envisaged that uni¬ 
versity enrolments should remain 
steady at the 140,300 mark and 
that those: in the colleges should 
rise slightly from 118,800 to 119,500. 
Capital end equipment grants, for 
die universities and colleges would. 
be clit such that, with a few minor 
exceptions, only pew buildings 
under way could go ahead. 

Clearly $ome of Williams has 
found favour, and it will be inter¬ 
esting to bqe haw ipany of the 116 
recommendations are acted upon. 
What Williams tried to do was to 
link the provision of educational 
services firmly with the growth of 
the national economy, 1 

Thus it' said that, the cOst of 
education would, fall to - about- 1.6 
per .cent' of the gross domestic 


product by the year 2001, compared 
with a 1977 figure of 1.84 per cent 
The Williams report dealt at some' 
length with the possibility of the 
question of reintroduction of 
student tuition fees, which were 



Professor Bruce Williams : key./ 
to the future. 

abolished hy tlib Labour Govern¬ 
ment in 1974. 

' Wflliams in fact' made no .com¬ 
ment bn tub reintroduction of tees,- 


On other pages 

Providing for tlie black minority 
Changing composition oF universities 
The technical sector 
Australia's.answer to the OU 
The Students’ Union fi slits back ■ 
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itonilcs at Flinders Univejrslly. . 

Professor Blandy made a case 
for ah extremely complicated. sysi 
tem of funding, including grants,: 
loans, a tax on former students to 
shift tho burden of financing post* 
secondary education from 1 the tits- 

I tayer at large to tho taxpayer who 
tas benefited from tho system, and 
a means .of funding research separ-' 
ately from, tuition costs 1 One of- 
the aims oF the package would.have 
been tp make education much more 

■douaujner-cou$cJoufl. . 

The sheer fact diet the Blandy 
report was included dn die report. 


without subsequent recommenda¬ 
tion, gave rise to fears among the 
student body, aud speculation in 
the press, that fees were on their 
way back. 

It was also being said at the 
same rime diat a Government work¬ 
ing party had reported that tuition 
fees should be reintroduced. 

Tlie cynical argued that the best 
way to stop the Introduction of 
tuition Tees : was to. publish the 
Blandy report—-because it was so 
•complicated, required wholesale 
changes and involved great changes 
In the way one values post¬ 
secondary education. 

Currently there are no- fees, and 
there is nn inadequate grant 
(allowance) system of support. 
Many wduid say there has not been 
sufficient time to judge the real 
effects of the abolition of fees, 
despite one serlouq but premature 
attempt to do just that. 

1 But to prevent further specula¬ 
tion, at least in the interim, Senator 
John Carrick, Minister for. .Educa¬ 
tion, said in June that "the policy 
is.that there will be no re-introduc- 
tlon of tertiary fees at r ririy level lit 
1980”. That remains tne latest 
position.. 

But it is interesting to note that 
VYllllams did say that any differ¬ 
ence between fees in arts, law and ; 
economics* and in dentistry, 1 medi¬ 
cine and voterinary science, would 
be very large. 

Tho ‘Williams report clearly 
delineates riio rales of the universi- 
■ ties and the colleges of advanced 
education (which Include institutes 
of technology^ some technical col¬ 
leges/ and teacher training col-, 
Icgfea). ' 

.It rejects & call to create a fur¬ 
ther tier by separating a group of 
leading colleges from die bulk of 
the colleges of. education. 

Tor the Universities 3t calls for 
tougher entrance Standards, to avoid 
Wastage. Universities should, hot be 
encouraged to' enrol students who 
have little chance of graduating. 

It said that " the proportion of 
students who fail-to"complete tfieLf 


courses remains disturbingly high. 
Of the students admitted in 1957, 
less than 60 per cent graduated ana 
only 35 per cent did so in minimum 
time. Of the entrants iu 1971, a Com¬ 
mittee survey showed that over 70 
per cent were expected to graduate 
and 57 per cent aid so In minimum 
time ", 

Other' ways of reducing wastage, 
such as improving learning tech¬ 
niques. increasing _ personal atten¬ 
tion, and the possible introduction 
of - rehabilitation ' courses where 
failure rates are high, are suggested. 

To prepare rhe way fer flexibility 
and innovation, universities should 
prepare schemes for early retire¬ 
ment, retraining and secondment of 
staff and "introduce more exacting 
criteria for the granting of tenure, 
increase the number of annual 
appointments end also -prepare 
schemes for redundancy in case 
such measures da not provide the 
desirable degree of flexibility”.. 

There should also be greater col¬ 
laboration between -universities and 
the colleges tin, for example, joint 
appointments in teacher education, 

A rad teal suggestion is that col. 
leges should be given a contract 
to .provide TAPE courses where 
there is excess demand, and vice 
versa. 11 

Diversification may have led to 
courses'ill-suited to vocatidhal needs 
so the' ‘tolieges should reevaluate 
their courses, study their methods 
of student selection and review 
their- teaching, examining and 
counselling! . 

The report says that - TAPE 
courses, which cover the range from 
professional' diploma, to trade end 
adult education, should be more 
accessible and more sensitive to 
pre-employment needs and skills. 

• Therri should bo n natidnhl centre 
for research and development to 
aiialyso, the skills required bjr tech¬ 
nical change'and the'courses'needed 
to provide ' them. Overall, the 
report gives a major boost to re 
search : with several recommends 
dons to make -grants and fuqdt 
available, 1 
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How the young Aborigine adapts to two worlds 


There nre about 116,000 Aborigines 
in Australia if one includes wholly 
uud purr Aborigines. There were 
abou* 300,000 Aborigines living in 
Australia • when European settle¬ 
ment began in 1788. Ii is estimated 
that by the cud of this century 
numbers will be back in those of 
pre-settlement days. 

A 1976 study found ihui only 
about 1 per cent of Aborigines mid 
Torres Strait islanders reach the 
secondary years of schooling, com¬ 
pared to 10 per cem of noii- 
Abortgines, 

The black population is not 
evenly spread. Over the years 
large numbers have moved into the 
cities, but there are still relatively 
big settlements In the outback, 
where the Aborigines have main¬ 
tained much of their own culture 
nnd style oE living, both on und off 
reservations. 

Til the Northern Territory, which 
hui n total population of about 
11,0,000, more than 25 per cent of 
llu* people are aboriginal. Even so, 
in 1978 only 12 Aborigines quali¬ 
fied for recognition as permanent 
teachers in the Commonwealth 
Teaching Service, compared with 
seven in 1976 and 10 in 1977. 

State education departments all 
over Australia havo been slow to 
recognise the different needs of 
itburigiual children, nnd reflect this 
in their traditional icuchcr training 
courses. Dm educationists see that 
the growing need is to bring inoru 
Aborigines into i lie system as 
teachers. 

The Northern Territory is more 
aware of the problems because of 
force of numbers. Understanding 
the difference between the white 
and black cultures is one of the 
first hurdles. Mr Don Dixon, Vice 
Principal of Darwin Community Col¬ 
lege, who is researching Aborigine 
history, says that the main problem 
is the white attitude to the 
Aborigine. 

" It is* denigratory attitude. They 
see Aborigines drunk and claim they 
arc a debased people nnd offend 
white morality conventions. White 
people will not accept that Abo¬ 
rigines have boon victims of policies 
that have created an ottitude of 
niliul that will not easily be shifted. 

“Tlie convenient label that is now 
• used is dispossession. We saw the 
same kind of tiling among people in 
displaced persons camps in the 
Second World- War, people on 
Indian reservations, an# the Eskimo, 
pa'palatiDn,. -The effects of diypos-. 

• session’-are apathy, listlessness and ., 

‘ a lack Of motivation “, he Said,'.. 

•*. . .-The great debate has been 

whether to try to assimilate aborj- 
ginals.ihto the Western culture, be, 

1 • i. ■ cause essentially (t is successful and - 
! ■ it Is ultimately- the culture in which 
. the Aborigine will be forced ta live, 

. or whether to accept'the separate, 
ness of the two cultures and to live 
j-.. and educate accordingly. 

• ’ Those who argue against assimila-- 
lion say that there Is a real danger 
- of tho traditional aboriginal culture, 

being lost, with the result chat the 
Aborigine will become even more 
. • i- . of a second-class citizen.- . 

-Some assimilationists, although 
they would. not pup It quiteso* 
crudely. say that if the Aborigine 
. ' .wants the benefits of white civi! fiza- 

• tlon—such bs modern sewage treat- 
. ment and sickness benefits—then he 

should not baulk n£ the.rest. 

• - The .assimilation argument was 

. fwppt “way. when Gough Wltitlani's 1 
.. -!tLabour Government came to-power - ; 

• • iVi':;.- .In- 1972. There were going to be 

■ ' no vino re black 11 white men ”, In' 

'• W7S» when the Liberal-National 

Country Party (Conservatives) took 
' . ••' W power, their stated-atip-was to'give 
• v tiAborigines the fundamental right to ! 

their racial Identity pr tradi- ' 

. . ..tloiial llfesiyle where desired, nnd 

•: to hdoirt;partially or wholly a Euro? 

• ’ '- - P.eqn tifc-siylq. - * ■ ■ . ; 

The young Aborigine Has To try. 
..."-■ ./*®• l J ve in Kira. Wfils.-A* tho end ' 

lie win return to 
V. >*,s jUa pWora, .piaiw- .of whom see the 

■ .labprgeriCe : 0 f tljeJr-young Tn the- 

educational. system ps -a 
. • 1 v : ,> ' Ihrcat ‘ * Q, f the continuance of iheit 
- Dvyp special identity, ; 

.." .^-^AlthouJ^h by law. ; both >liitos aud 
. "rr ;- ; .ATOrlginea-.hayo. .to- attend school. 

■ '• : 1 Practice nothing is .-. done li ■' 

C; to turn up.. 


One of the most complex problems facing Australia is what 
kind of education should and can be provided for the 
indigenous Aborigines-. A dominant white Western culture 
is trying to understand how to provide for a black minority 
it knows little about. At the same time, slowly but surely, the 
Aborigines are developing their political consciousness and 
demanding a say in what they should be taught, how, and by 
whom. Ngaio Crequer reports. 
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their they also need to, Identify with 


They arc not fully qualified 
teachers and their experience ‘varies. 
They act as a means of cammpnica* 
tjon. -Detweon Jhe teacher and 
can . wfth language 
. tlffficultlev explain ..cultural differ¬ 
ences and-help both sides to know 
what‘ the other whiiis. , Tliey can 
*«. n ■ between .the miijority' 

culhire and[ the Aborigine, who htay 

8EVt« oj .may feol that 

lio ls oh tlte bilqk of btkn cultures.' 

• The aide efth also be a Confidence 
popster-«ndI Jilfcr'it part in showing 
th e JfOUng Aborigine t h at ' fab me ‘ her 
culture is just ap worthy as thq 

nii-pei-vading doptufaiic ohe.' -, 

.-P 1 , 0 cnti ,play oit fanpoi 1 tone 

.fjy&iM l® Y e P"* taihirotivimde^r 
■Dopertment. pf; Education, has ,re- 

ffoSShs ^^ 81 '" 0 " aro * da ^ ee relat 




after puberty but nre very loyal*to 
each Ocher.-. A- woman Wiglit leave ' 
her husband for her brother. A 
problem could arise If a;,white tea¬ 
cher pairs two children Who should' 
fiot be together. , . 

■JjWWLf h °y should-avoid-the 
raothpr oE, hi s - prospective sbouse, 

ThS 'SWi* ha r th c e snmo ^ e . .irWm. 
7h-j 0lu . tl0n is fl / 01 ' "«w» white tea-. 
thei$ to , .afford . respect to 
Aborigine jtencher assistants and be 
(vllling io. learn from theiji. 1 *. i ; 

A,i i y s ^ or , t V m,te ly irup.'rhat hot i 
all teacher aides- ore ufod, to their ; 

ite t C,,p 1, 0 'V , Aa "•0l« n5 ..■■ 

Jithers testified. In some -Schools or - 
Wlch some ; teachers ihey ^are 'used >- 
foonitersf'l and ate 

'rMSW-sss^sssSfe'; 

learning styles xvlthhut-ddsing edu- ;• 

r « B j -Madness.: Ad •: he 1 has -I. 
m«fd- rSn?^A 'fttefpaJ depart- • 


Aborigines at one of its anii». - f 
Batchelor, about 60 miles S'! I 
Dai wm. After successful corlfifc 
of one year, , 1 , 0 Department of?? 
cation issues n Grade 2 cenLn 
to rite candidate, who bSJS 
teaching assistant. He niovto SV 
Grade 3 at the end Jt£"& 
year. At the end of the third?! 
rhe college issues the awsrii ^ 
Aboriginal Schools Teaching^' 

focaMy. ' Vh Ch ‘ S , ec °8 n '«d J 

One of the problems is thai t. 
Commonwealth Teaching Senr 
affords only “ two-year trained«v 
tus to the holders of rhe AM 
because some of rhe work is« 
at matriculation standard. Tblii 
resented, because two-year trait* 
courses for European Austrak- 
were phased out earlier thiidecil 
The _ ruling effectively prerec 
Aborigines from going Into tbcDn 
motional structure. They noo: 
like a course which is not kmi 
second rate, in terms of the & 
product, but which recognluj tf, 
differences In teaching needi 

To fill the gap, Darwin CoraniM 
College and the Northern Tarim 
Department of Educariia liiiJT 
Jowitly prepared proposals hunaf 
diploma in teaching and a$W 
diploma in teaching, 
aimed at Aborigines. 

Although widely supportedtyi 
the people In the field, the propel , 
have been stymied, temporanljr 
least, by opposition from wiihiafe 
department. But it is still i li? 
issue. 

The courses, which it Is hopn. 
will be nationally accredited, r; 
specifically geared towards now 
aging the tribal Aborigine. Oik, 
courses elsewhere in Aujinli 
devised with the urban Aborigine: 
mind, are irrelevant in the NonJie 1 
Territory. 

The aim is to give aborigit 
equal status with white tenths-,. 
But for it to be acceptable to A- 
aboriginals it will need to by-f- 
accepted norms and standardi i: 
posed on existing courses, and z- 
steed stress the more relm 
knowledge of his community i- 
culture which the AborJglae u 
bring. 

The assumptions behind it 
course are that students may 14 
formal European entry quallff 
tions, and will prefer to study m. 
to home and be in regular CWt. 
with their communities, even IftH .. 
means breaking off the courier,' 
coming back and must be blculiua.. 

One feature of the course Is ®f. : 
concentration on personal Irirnfi, 
In recognition of the fact 
a'born'ttiiiols aro more geared to tL. 
than impersonal learning f roiD ,?( 
books. The curriculum lnci» t . 


mm, 


‘ S 

ment- paper,, aboriginal learning is 
process than 

that for Europeans, 

c Jorthe latter, it takes place In 
specified Institutions, by trained tea- 
ohers prepared for that role, and 
.P fe.H :.! Tiihout that, content having 
' ,l# t diM 1 ® .application to everyday 
Hfe.-Tr^ttOneJly, aboriginal educa- 
«n.2.ur c S n u , lf ' ^.relatives,- at no 
■jmwr. and with the con- 

S- di f tfl X fld b y. everyday life and 
VP- is largely non- 

'being. imparted 
pve^a miinbeh of ydar s *u a much 

^ ; : ln 

h„ Ab /?k i fl fie ii a,sa i®* 1 ' 11 muc h more 
tli obs^vatlon than instruction, 
JSS*.W«H emphasis on social par- 
Mr . Harris stre£es 
foatAborigin^. chninft Just opt our 

^wlh 'Community College runs 
a teacher eduebtion programme for 


tics, ort and craft, science, so^ 
science, Enellsh as a secoud w. 
fin age, oho rig inn Is today, c 0011 ”;: 
tlve culture and the Australian 
tlcal system. 1 ! : 

Dr James Bade, Director oj ^ - 
cation at the Department. *2®3 
cautionary note. He is fearing *■ 
pntronlsing the Aborigine by i«*“ • 
that their educHtionBl perfarnw"* 1 ; 
is greator than it really is. 

He said: “ I Want Aborigines^, 
trained 'to a genuine national act^v 
tation standard, not a 
Very few want or head, f P 8 ,^ • 
accreditation award. 1 Slmbly 
lug a fourth year onto b nireej^: 

course ls ndt the answer. . 

■ He sees the department's J^. 
providing bridging-courses to s®?' ; 

‘ those who want to 6°„ or y «rd, 
to;, nationally accredited 
rather- : than to have 'rifcm now. -■ 
do so. .'•'••••••• ■ • s;. 

. The, new course Hm & 
approved, add It Is. f 00 
speculate about jts likely 
Clearly It attempts t0 S®*S4es| 
roots of the problem.. Newrthg; 
it Is only one of its kind f Ajeii. 
iar, enterprise must be flnC ° ur * ■ 
throughout; Australia. 

. As C. puke add, 
meriand cmiimentcd. in “VpAlK* 
Diversity- (published by the 
,tioh Research Unit, ReseareJ 
Of Social' Sciences, the A’jstg^ 
National University, 1975JI. * ^ 
cbmpensatjon and palliatives ^ 
order, the need is - , for . an ® a “r g( | 
system. responsive to gP^|K«j 
evolving: ■*meeds,, -.which p tie 
aboriginal!ty rat tlie 
aboriginal . ; education f, xp i 

instead ■ of. • . treating • v .'- 

disfiguring disability. 
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; John r Kirkardy, in Sydney, looks at the facts and figures of Australian higher education 


The ‘average’ student 
takes on a new look 


‘Cinderella’ of the system 


That mythical figure, the average 
Australian university student, is 
moat likely to be male, middle- 
class aud under 22. Figures from 
the Tertiary Education Commission 
(TEC) and the Australian Bureau of 
Statistics demonstrate, however, 
that this stereotyped picture is 
becoming less valid. 

Women are becoming more Invol¬ 
ved in university life (but not as 
fast as most feminists would like); 
students generally are becoming a 
little older on average; and in recent 
years there has‘beeii-Aome broaden¬ 
ing of opportunity for disadvantaged 
groups. 

Otlior noticeable trends arc the 
virtual standstill in student figures, 
n rise In purt-iimo and cxtcrnnl 
study, and u no growth situation in 
new universities and major capital 
prngra mines. 

On April 30, 1978, there wore ' 
100,035 students in the country's 19 
luiivopfiiies. On the corresponding 
day in 1977 there wene 158.411. The 
TEC estimate that in 1979 the figure 
was 101,800, mid project (hut in 
1980 it will be 162,500 and in 1931 
162,800. 

Contrasting with these figures Is a 
drop in full-time students. In 1977 
there were 102,901, in 1978 there 
were 101,235. The number of part- 
time and external students rose in 
1978 by 3 per cent and 20 per cent 
respectively. 

In 1978 full-time students 
(101,235) comprised 63.2 per cent 
of all students enrolled, part-time 
internal students (47,191) made up 
29.5 per cent, nnd external stu¬ 
dents (11,609) were 7.3 per cent. 

The TEC commented: “Student 
load [a figure based on the teach¬ 
ing demands for universities of full¬ 
time and part-lame students] in 
1978 was very slightly lower than 
it has been in 1977 ; this is the first 
decline in student load for 2S 
years." 

In 1978 tlie TfeC calculated tlie 
student load at: universities as 
240.650 compared with 140,941 In 
1977—a drop of 0.2 per cent. There 
is every indication that in. 1979 and : 
1980 this figure will' remain 'static 
or will drop slightly. 

A look at the course structure of 
Australian universities reveals 
small but important . changes. 
Higher degrees have increased 
slightly, while therb. has been a 
reduction in the number of post¬ 
graduate dlplomaa and under¬ 
graduate degrees. 

In 1978 there wore 19,141 stu¬ 
dents (12 per cent of total enrol¬ 
ments) registered for higher 
degrees, 5,887 (3.7 per cent) for 
postgraduate diplomas, 128,348 for 
undergraduate courses (80.5 per 
cent), and 6,130 for other courses 
(3.8 per cent), In 1974, the corre¬ 
sponding .figures were: higher, 
degree 15,241 (10.7 per cent), post¬ 
graduate diploma 6,350 (4.5 per 
cent). . undergraduate degree 
117,227, and bther courses 3,482 (2.5 
per cent), ■ • • • 

Behind' these figures lies one of : 
the most important changes in 
Australian education, the rapid 
growth of university institutions. By 
, 1911 there was a university in every 
state (the first, Sydney. University,. 
■Was founded -in ,1850) 'but the 

■ seventh, the- Au6traltai -National 
University (ANU) at Canberra was 
not founded nntiiT946. ■ In tho next 
20 years: this i figure- raoro than 
doubled and- atudoht purtibers in¬ 
creased slx-fqld. . V. 

Although this growth paralleled 
similar changes sn other western, 

■ countries suon as Britain, (he Aus¬ 
tralian boon) continued later than 
• most other nations. Five universities 

(James Cook, Griffith.- Murdoch,-. 
Wollongong and, De&ldn) have been 
established since. 1970. 


This trend is now over. With tho : 
exception of the proposed Maritime 
College, jt! Ippks as though no fur¬ 
ther universities will be built in 

- Australia in this century. 

- Australia shares most of the demo- 
1 graphic features that have affected 

- tertiary education in other coun- 
■: tries: smaller families, e decline in 
•’; the birth-rate, the greater avail- 

ability of contraception, the growth 
• or me women's movement, and the 
. introduction, of legalized abortion. 


Indeed some projections show that 
Australia’s university enrolment at i 
the turn of the century may well 
be very similar to the present total, i 

The one factor that could change 1 
all of these predictions is migrant 
intake. If the current Intake of ' 
approximately 50,000 were to alter 1 
dramatically, then all these assump- i 
lions might be overturned. I 

The trend towards a static uni¬ 
versity population has not preven- ' 
ted changes in the composition of { 
universities, 

- Perhaps the most dramatic , 
chan ge.. is the increase aver tbe , 
last ten years in the number of j 
women at universities. According ( 
to the Bureau of Statistics, in 1978 ( 
there were 96.21$ men and 63,817 
women enrolled (60.1:39.9 per . 
cent). This compares with a ratio 
of 71.4:28.6 per cent (72,470 men 
and 29,067 women) In 1968. ' j 

Although nearly 40 per cent of j 
students at universities are -women, i 
the overwhelming percentage of , 
teaching sniff remains male. Only j 
14 per cent of teaching stuff are 
women, and most of these arc in | 
the lowest ranks. Of women In , 
academic jobs, 65 per cent are on 
temporary appointments, compared 
to only 19 per cent or the meii. 

(A survey in 2976 showed that only j 

1.8 per cent of the country's pro¬ 
fessors were women.) 

An examination shows that 
women still have a heavy concen¬ 
tration on arts end education 
courses. In 2977 they formed 60.4 
pet* cent of the arts intake, and 

55.8 per cent of the education 
intake. 

Participation rates . of young 
people in universities in. die 17 to; 
22 age group is subject to very 
little variations from state to state. 
In 1978 the (highest figure was 10.5 
per cent in' New South Wales and 
the. lowest 6-9 per cent, in Tas-, 
mania. 

That great hope of mauy of the 
liberal and left wing—the abolition 
of university fees—has done Uttle 
to affect the social background,of 
university students. The most coqi- 
- prehensive report, Students :.in 
Australian Higher Education r A 
Study in Their Social Competition 
Since the Abolition of Fees, claims 
that the effect has been, at best 
marginal. 

The report,- published in 1978, 
was written by Dr Don Anderson, | 
Professorial Fellow in the -Educa¬ 
tion Research Unit of the ANU and ■ 
chairman of the Inquiry into post- 
secondary education in South Aus¬ 
tralia; Mr R£<& Boven,. a< member, 
of the University of New South 
Wales’ Tertiary Education: Research 
Centre (TERC); and Dr-John- 
Powell, assistant director of TERC. 

The report commented: . *♦ The 
effect of fee abolition on the social 
composition of students in highbr 
' ediioation is email, although large 
number$*ef individuals are affected 
by the presence Or absence of fee*- 
and 'those who are sq affectqd. ferfe; 
disproportiqncttely from the. 

: social; economic status and Otbqr 
disadvantaged" groups/’ 5 - 

The report found that about . 20 
per cent of those students surveyed 
said that they could not have star¬ 
ted or would have to defer their 
course of study it there .had been 
tuition fees, it concluded': ” Most 
of the socially handicapped circum¬ 
stances have had their effect well 
before students even get to the 
point of seeking a piece in higher 
•' education". , 

These conclusions hove ' given- 
some' encouragement to tho ■ oriug- 
’ batk the fees'” lobby, but the 
present Liberal-National Country 
PArty Coalition of Mr. Malcolm 
: Fraser has not yet been tempted, 
Senator John Cbrrlckj Federal Min¬ 
ister for Education, announcing the 
. guidelines ,for the coming financial 
year in junO 2979, commented 
"The policy is that,there will,be 
no re-introdw&on qf tertiary fees at 
any level;ip 1980^* */ - 

Australian Uidveraltfos, therefore, 
'face, e period t>f, consolidation after 
rapid development. Birf - they also; 
risk a period of stagnation if they 
dn not adant to cb&ftKius social con- 


Headline writers in Australia have 
been known to refer to the Tech¬ 
nical and Further Education 
(TAFE) sector as fhe "Cinderella'* 
of the country’s education system. 
Allowing for the exaggeration of 
their trade, the claim is not sur¬ 
prising. 

Jointly funded by the federal and 
various state governments, in 1974-75 
TAFE received only 21.2 per cent of 
all education grants. By 1976-77 this 
had risen to 25.6 per cent. From 
1973 to 1975 it obtained only 14 per 
cent of commonwealth government 
grants to post-secondary institutions 
for building and equipment; in 1979 
it is to get 56 per cent. The contrast 
is even more sediting when it is con¬ 
sidered that the rest of 'education 
in Australia is virtually at a stage 
of no growth and, in some cases, of 
decline. 

The present Li bora!-National 
Country Party Coalition of Mr 
Malcolm Fraser underlined its* com¬ 
mitment in the 1978-79 Budget. The 
Federal Government announced that 
it would spend A$ 116.5m on TAFE, 
an incronso of 10.4 per cent over 
i;he previous year. Tho amount 
includes A$G.5in of the additional 
A$52m tho Government undertook 
to spend in the 1977 election on 
capital works in this area. 

The TAFE sector covers a Very 
wide spectrum from hobby 'and 
leisure pursuits to vocational 
courses. These are provided in 194 
major institutions (with 581 ancil¬ 
lary annexes) and 285 minor institu¬ 
tions (with eight annexes). In 1977 
there wero over 800,000 course 
enrolments. 


TAFE courses are divided into a 
six-stream ond 11-field classification 
system. Stream One consists of pro¬ 
fessional diploma courses (this in¬ 
cludes less than 1 per cent of 
enrolment). Stream Two involves 
para-professional or middle-level 
courses; this'is divided into basic 
technician, post-certificate and 
higher or advance certificate courses 
(20 per cent). 

Stream Three is devoted to trade 
level coilrses ; this is aub-divided 
into trade certificate, pre-appren¬ 
ticeship uud pre-employment and 
post-trade courses (18 per com). 
Stream Four concentrates on cam- 
mere iul and technical training not 
considered as trade or middle-level 
(19 per cent). 

Stream Five provides preparatory 
or bridging courses to those whose 
educational experience is not suffi¬ 
cient to permit direct entry to a 
vocational course (14 per cent). 
Stream Six consists of non-voca- 
limtal and adult education courses 
(28 per cent). 

The reasons behind TAFE’s spec¬ 
tacular growLh nre am difficult to 
find. Australia, like so many other 
western countries, has been under¬ 
going something of nn economic 
recession in the past few years. In 
December, 1978, for instanco, the 
inflation rate wus 7.8 per cent, and 
unemployment in January stood at 
7.1 -por cent. Particularly worrying 
is the statistic that in June, 1978, 
15.6 per cent of those In the age 
group 15 to 19 years were unem¬ 
ployed (this compared with 8.8 per 
cent in the 20 to 24 group and 4.1 
.per cent in the 25 and over group). 


Vocational ism, particularly in the 
training of young people, lias there¬ 
fore become the latest educational 
watchword, and TAFE has benefited 
accordingly. 

There lias also been a feeling that 
TAFE has lagged behind the great 
growth of universities and colleges 
of advanced education (CAEs) since 
the Second World War. In 1977, 
for example, there were 158,411 
students enrolled in Australia’s uni¬ 
versities, six . limes the 25,585 
attending in 1946. 

Although TAFE relics on both 
federal mid state funding (unlike 
universities nnd CAEs), the TAFE 
sector remains the ultimate respon¬ 
sibility of the state governments. 
Except in New South wales, which 
has a Department of Technical Edu¬ 
cation, and In South Australia, which 
has a Department of Further Edu¬ 
cation, TAFE comes within the vari¬ 
ous departments of education. (In 
tho Australian Capital Territory and 
tlie Northern Territory, TAFE is ad¬ 
ministered by the Common weal til 
Department of Education.) 

In 1976-77 the Federal Govern¬ 
ment provided 29 per cent of the 
finance for TAPE, compared with 
23 per cent of that far schools. 

This rapid expansion has not 
been without its growing pains and 
this has been accentuated by the 
diverse nature of TAFE. It faces 
the difficult task of promoting, 
harmonizing and coordinating 
worlds as diverse as car main ten. 
mice and poetry reading. 

Allied to tliese- problems are 
other fundamental questions; given 

continued on page 14 
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Spectacular growth for 
the technical sector 


continued from pngc 13 

that TAFE is largely vocational, 
whftt skills should it. be I caching 
and liow should it be reading to 
rhe changing demands of technol¬ 
ogy ? 

These ami related matters imyc 
been just some uf the issues dis¬ 
cussed in the importimt Williams 
Report into Education, Training and 
Employment, under the chainnun* 
ship of Professor Bruce Williams 
(Vice-Chancellor of Sydney Univer¬ 
sity)- The report, published ill 
March, looked at all sectors uf 
Australian education but exten¬ 
sively reviewed TAFE as one at 
the crucial elements in training, 

Heralded by many educators and 
politicians o s the most important 
jnvestigHiiiui sjuco the Marlin 
report of I%4, which helped estab¬ 
lish the CAEs, its finding* and 
recommendations will be nf great 
importance in the next few years, 
(At present a Cabinet .sub-committee 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
John Carriek, tlio Federal Minister 
fur Education, is considering the 

report .1 

The TAFE Commission Itself sub¬ 
mitted to the Williams committee 
thnt "differential funding intro¬ 
duces distortions into educational 
decision muking and emphasizes Lhe 
difficulties which arise when deci¬ 
sion making and administration are 
not appropriately linked to the res¬ 
ponsibility to find the necessary 
funds 

The report did not, however, urge 
any major changes in the overall 
structure of TAFE, although U did 
coll fur bettor administration in the 
stales of New South Wales aud 
Queensland. (Committees of inquiry 
into post-saeon(lury education in 
Western Australia, Victoria and Tas¬ 
mania have recommended rhe crea¬ 
tion of statutory TAFE 'boards.) 

The commit tee urged better train¬ 
ing opportunities for TAFE 
touchers. To this end, it recommen¬ 


ded the formation of a National 
Centre for Research and Develop¬ 
ment in TAFE to be financed liy 
the commonwealth and states. This 
would help in "the planning and 
production of teaching materials in 
bo available to ail states" and 
greater teacher development train¬ 
ing. - The report also recommended 
that TAFE authorities should pro¬ 
vide a learning resource centre with 
adequate support staff for every 
technical college. 

Although TAFE is Lhe most 
accessible of all post-secondary edu¬ 
cation in Australia (.many courses 
require no formal qualifications at 
till), the report claimed that “many 
sections of che community are at a 
disadvantage through factors such 
as location or limited jritiiiiiuent 
It urged <hat TAFE ainli«»rities 
“ increase the range and flexibility 
of programmes designed to make 
TAFE more accessible 

The report also recommended 
“that TAFE authorjries be given an 
opportunity to advise governments 
nt hs early a stage as possible on 
the formation of policies which mny 
Involve major changes lit tile posi¬ 
tion of TAFE programmes ”, It also 
urged n greater uinoimt of pre- 
employment training and' the im¬ 
provement of apprenticeship 
systems by government subsidies. 

It U clear that TAFE will form 
tho most expanding and changing 
part of Australiun education in the 
foreseeable future. (The Williams 
report estimates thnt in the period 
1981 to 2001, a growth in TAFE 
eniolinoiits of 45 per cent would 
cost 0.05 per cent of rhe gross 
domestic product in 2001.) An In¬ 
creasing number of Australians are 
beginning to fed that the economic 
future of their couiury depends 
very largely on how TAFE responds 
to tlio changing conditions of the 
Inst quarter of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. The Cinderella tag will be 
something belonging to history. 
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The child that learned from its paren t,.: 

Deakin: the Open Campus which has ' 
earned the title ‘People’s University’ 

Deakin University is Australia's journalism will # include culldbura- The team work together to dedA 
answer to Brim in's Open University, tiun with working journalists. the Miuciurc of I lie course and rl, 


cuinstaiices. men t/political science, liistmy ami 

Deakin—based in Geelong, Vic- social anthropology/sociology, 
tons—is also Australia's newest („ tlio School of Engineering and 
university. It opened its doors in Architecture n wide range of urn- 
1977 with a ready-made student grammes for a BSc degree or Dip- 
body because it took over the |j, ma Technology covers vnea- 
Gordon Institute of Technology nnd tionnl and professional needs. By 
the State College of Victoria, both 1934 off-campus gradunte diplomat 
in Geelong. will enable students to -study units 

Its off-campus or external studies provided by this school and others 
programme was launched in 1978. at the university . 

In March, 1979, there were approx- The School of Science aims specl- 
imutely 4,600 students, of whom f| c ally to train professional scieit- 
lialf were studying off-campus. This tists, although tnere will be off- 
off-campus development has been campus supporting courses in Hie 
the main drive of the university. sc | e nces for students in other 
and it has already attached to itself schools. 

Tbe Pe °P l0 ' s Un| - Right from tho beginning, those 
, y ‘. . ,, , involved with Deakin were deter- 

Under its charter, Deakin is re- mined it would not just be a univer- 
qulred to provide “tertiary educa- s ity w i t j, an external study deputa¬ 
tion at university level for students ment They wanted to be sure that 
attending the university and to pro- off-campus students were not 
vide die opportunity for tertiary se coml class citizens. 

education at university level to all _ . .. _ 

Qualified nersona wheriier within or . One of did biggest differences 


ersons whenter within or 


outside victoria, by means of ex- between Deakin and the Open 


ternal studies programmes".. 


University Is.thut Australia has no, 
national television network. Deakin 


Thus has emerged the Open relles on pr | nt od materials and 
Danipus, involving on and .off- au dio-visual equipment, in particular 
campus students, full and part time. cassette tapes ?- * 1 

X'Ztis a 6 numbed of stX indents at Deakin, on or off 

centres have been set up in the campus-, use the sfeme kind of course 
state of Victoria (eventually there 


will be about 20 ) to give external 
students a base end to provide 
greater access to libraries and' 
meeting places. | * 

To gain admission '. to Design, 
on-campus students must normally 
hqve satisfied the requirements of 
the Victorian Higher School Certifi- . 
cate Examination, end have metricu- * 
lated, or the equivalent. 

But for Hie off-campus students 
there are a number of different 
provisions . governing admission.. 
under the -. university’s Special 
Entry * 1 schemes. • • 

„ Tutors take Into account any 
previous i>ost-sqcqudary education 
(such' as, for. e?caihple, fe nursing 
diploma) or previous work experi- ■ 

I ence. Some students may have had 
no. formal post-school education ot 
. have, gained, .n o' quallfl catiofrt. • 

Admissions staff will consider 
sympathetically the housewife wno 
was unable. to' finish ‘ a course, the 
' workman unable to continue his 
studies because of family difficul¬ 
ties, or die student who did not. 
live near • enough ’ to a tertiary 
institution. School-leavers are not 
encouraged, to take off-campus 
courses. ••••'.' 

-'I Deakin has six schools: com¬ 
merce, engineering and architec¬ 
ture, sciences, education, humani¬ 
ties, and • social sciences. Only the 
last three are. so far ' available to;, 
off-campus students. The Bachelor, 
of Arts in Education .BA(Ed). 
course is for full-time, on-Campus. 
students, but' qualified teachers 


Wanting poupgrade their qualiflea-.. 
tlohs can ■ do >So ; of f-c amp Us;'*• ’/■ ; 

Deakin believes that mbit sub-! 
jects ,Cat).-be, taught off-campus,, 
although it hds rtot tried to teach; 
laboratory work jn this. way. ,Jt 
hopes, too, that it will be able to 
stlB the doubts of some < professions, 



The team work lug ether loded*. 
the Mine line of iliu course and tl* 
conienl uf the study guide. A nte& 
her uf the loam may be deputed 
write 11 particular section Of ft' 
guide in draft. It thou comes hi' 
in the loam for iheir critical tm 
mem. • ^ 

When the final version is eg«j 
it «nos to Deal:in's production tu 
where there is cooperation better 
the academies and the product^ 
team about the presentation'of iW 
ntuterhtl. 

According to Deakin Mrff a, 
nuitiiiil help and criticism & 
compile courses also helps to fell 
educational expertise. They 
that traditional lecturers' terfi ■ . 
scarcely undor such sf^ju 
scrutiny. - .'T;.' 

Professor Jevons said: tl 'Q» f 
pcrience of working In % ohjfr 
team is both traumatic aad itb’ 
luting. The criticisms shqakf h) 
severe. This is a new forroifjta! 
discipEnarity.” ! 

Professor.Max Cliarleswwthap!. 
it has been found that'aaqpfi ■ 
studies courses are not simply pt - 
11 c lectures in print. 

Students both on and 
are also given literatura'fq trfij 
help themselves to learn. ' * | 

Deakin has made arranihiM: 
with colleges of advanced eductih 1 
adult education and conriouiikti 1 
cation col’legos to use their faaBda.; 
as study centres for off-campuiiii 
dents. Tutors are available ,tw 
called upon. ' 

University staff occasionally hai,. 
the day at a study centre, ianjf# > 
makes for closer contact-Wma • . 
staff and students. Such a hor. 
might 1 see a group of student] k ) 
his.or her area once a fortnlghf-H- 
, ht qpy time A Student can ting « . . 
uriiversity, reverse tho cbargei, ia. 
arrange «n.‘ e lecturer to rlag btf; .. 
to answer a particular problem,. »\ 

• Weekend . schools ' firs 'i* j' 
arranged for off-cam pup stviw.. 
.although- attendance Is ,vohtftto ■/ 
They are located near st^dy eenwu 


provide a link-up bopweon studH#' 

In general, an off-campus stagji: 
would attend one tutorial a 
night, and one weekend 
semester (two a year). An • 
campus student would haw 
. two-hour tutorial a wecf.JJi-. 
course, Somo .woekerid 
admit Pn-cnmpus studants, and 
campus studants who live 
university are able to ■ Httaa wir 
campus tutorials. vijlk 

An' off-campus student U 
Initially to lake 011 a part-tiHW 
of anything from nno to fl« 1 
tor units. An averaao BA , 

InvOlvos tho successful wwjSri 
ef 24 semester units, which t 

take ft fuli-tiine student three 
An honours degree , U 
token afteb four years, aeu - 

an additional eight semestw 
. Qne Course in tho first jtiu.. 
.involve two semester u |, l".r^ 4 lV 
student would take fouiVcpu^ 

. all.;: Obviously, the 
for .the, .part-time 
student, who .would _ pretab'INgj,.: 
.■{x years to complete a pas* 

Students do; not pay wWffl'•! 
.although •. there i* 

.stnaanf -.unipa. 

. material,• study- guides - mu fr a “ su 
• vlsqal. materiel. uf 


i. ViT. ... r nuuf«ns tmu^asic’new questions. ^, 1 

'V: :.)■ iTvnQs Hfghoy BdifaaijQiud Supplement)] , : .... 

Li;' '■ ; ' 


NOc Is.there 1 .;a■ law- agaihdt• single! biflter 1 aI, ahS tiw elm Is that dvent- 
disnlpftne couraelf But above allTt| -*ywy.,':w:gistimHdh .Mween the 
is. Interested.-;^ n<. glvihg ;r •; people it j. f • MAo4ns 'iWh 1 /beedp^q bG urred. 

soupd l|bocai->ducailo!ri v tiiativwlU'ir.i,Adti)onghJpct'tires.arenot'banned, 

timn a.Hrst;|Ob, .r.y ^ , of : cOt|r«e^l|trie pohit 

■ In thd’Schpol of HumaoWeS there t■uMAhM, hsis already 


! ; v ^ 




. >^'v. !“,. : 


syse-sM 

meetineavfcr.Qlf-camptfli.stw^ ■ 

- -quite wltuitary.;, /.VT-Brtatfi 

West. debrt of the a? 

■; sciences : M Btere .art 

- - jbor ijf . peQ^re vrtio jjSfiSSfiaFfi 

spy contaf t- ui tfl uj* *- . irf, 

■. bwi).. Jhefe is no 

..-jbnfte- jfi. the Jtfud •,of< -.v 

: -^hey achieve' : ' . J • 

Tot* example, ara reh '^?? I) eoP^ 
pp in ; groups of younger P , 

• r i • .* 
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. Ngaio Crequer looks at Australia's answer to the Open University 
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It is rare, though possible, for a 
student to go through a year with¬ 
out seeing university staff at all. 
What, then, of the hallowed notion, 
certainly held by many British uni¬ 
versities, that the contact made in 
the small tutorial group Is essential 
for the stimulus or academic ideas 
and the testing of argument? 

Professor Jevons, t a former head 
of the Department • of Liberal 
**&nyhes in science at Manchester 
^gtei.i-sity, is quite clear about this. 
TOh^msiiy traditional tutorials very 
fevr’-peuple speak. You can get very 
rom'antic about tutorials.” What he 
values is Hie change in the mode 

■ of operation of the academic. 

At. Deakin the emphasis is on 
. structured learning, which as he 
' fays is a very different proposition 
from merely preparing a lecture. He 
, thinks tile feedback from thii kind 
of. approach tap be much' more 
Valuable than that usually fblind in 
. a usual pDiversity; set-up.' 

.l.'tn a -traditional university it : is- 
DOt- uhcjorahidn fof the average stu¬ 
dent to look up references.- bttend 
t lectures, and do little else. But: at 
.treakJn, for the off-tampus student 
provided with a thorough study 

■ guide and probably without access 
. to a goad library, the,pressure must 

■ be greater. Even -mPre if he has- 
litde contact with university staff. 

Eric Gougli, Dean of Studehts. is’ 
aware of tne problem, “ft would 
be foolish to. deny that there is thih 
danger with printed 1 materials;- I 
• guess one of tne things that we ,try 

■ to. say is that our material docs hot 
. have divine right. . 

“-But if you'can-do nothing else 
. at least you are providing a basic 
v educational discipline. In Victoria 
- it Itc easles (than in other states be- 
JflUs^ we are small. But we still 
;. "ayd ; tho tyranny of distance. I 
i- tnipk^tha probiem ls that tliere are 
u tqo ley tesources available for 
V ESS? • ; centffts and the 

i £jfiive/'piitv study material 

mtoi publit Ubraries-. ’ We are pro- 
vidlng the tmrtirtunity'for the stu- 
uenl to paftlcipote, A* student may 


elect not to use these facilities as 
an ordinary student may .decide not 
to go to lectures. 

.."This year we are running a sur¬ 
vey of student support. Services to 
find out to what extent these facili¬ 
ties are used.” 

Although both on-campus and off- 
campus ' ct&deptsuse the same 
printed material, the -approach or 
teaching strategy- is different. • The 
off-campus students are over 21 , 
many with lengthy work experience 
behind them. On-campus students 
are the traditional 17 to 18 year 
olds. It is generally, found that the 
owcampus students need more coun¬ 
selling. 

Professor Chariesworth sees 
that external students miss out on 
the informal networks of learning, 
“going off, to the cafe, the grape¬ 
vine”. Students are given “neigh¬ 
bourhood lists ” which .help those 
who want to get together to discuss 
their work. 'The university is also 
.'thinking of ’ trying; to compile -an 
inventory of. ail Informal .learning 
faoUities, such as local people who 
have' doqe university: course add' 
who would haver a - small private 
library,' 

The approach to examinations 
and assessment varies according:'to 
thd s'chobls, In' humanities inera 
are no examinations/ Instead there 
are - assignments; reports and’ exer- 

the pcfiMl of spcWi. 

Sciences assessment; lit, based on a 

combination of assignments and 
examinations. In, the ;.nii|ia|. ti\e' 
threqdtour exe ml nation ftt the end' 
of a course has igohe.. '-' 

.Professor Chariesworth saidf “I 
think that largely examinations arft 
nonsense. There is just a mystique 1 
about thorn. M^st bf out., courses' 
are cohtintious ftssessment., A stu¬ 
dent may have to do a minor exer¬ 
cise early in the year, say ticking 
a box, and then four largish essays . 1 

“ We find students assess them¬ 
selves and drop out if necessary. 
We take a profile' across the year. 
If there is any doubt at all we 
reserve thd right to' carry out a 
Irion voce* 


No ‘prisoners of TV* with 
tape system of learning 


Some students at Deakin have 
come front other universities to 
finish off their courses. Professor 
Chariesworth thinks this will 
increase in the' future. 

' Although the staff at Deakin. have 
all come from traditional univer¬ 
sities, they see themselves as pro¬ 
viding something quite new. “ It 
has taken us quite a time to see 
the off-campus ' student as some¬ 
thing quite different”, Professor 
Chariesworth said. . 

And they feel that they have some¬ 
thing to teach the Open University 


ns well. “Our scale is so small com¬ 
pared to them, but ivu are inure 
ad veil turn us in the design of our 
courses. The OU has become a 
prisoner nf television. Our rape 
system is so much more flexible. 
And ive typically developed courses 
first for 011 -campus students. The 
OU claim*; the on-aim pus student 
i.s a distraction ", Professor Charles- 
worth said. 

All courses are vetted by overseas 
stuff nntl the university makes large 
use of consultants both Inside and 
outside Australia- *' We do not 
have external examiners for our 011 - 
campus students. Either we have 
rhe courage of our convictions or 
wo do not. We aro confident we 
have n first class staff. We have 
no doubts about our quality. 

“ Stuff find the work exciting 
but we have had to unlearn the 
way wc conceived the educational 
process. A endemics ulso have to 
liniso with editorial people. We 
luive to ftud out what i.s possible 
in the print medium. Propnring 
courses is very lime consuming. 
Wc realize we cannot do rcsuurch 
in the normal way. 

“Wc arc still looking at rascnrcli. 
We think thnt someone will work 
at the coalfucc und then have time 
off for research. So it will corns 
in longer blacks of time. It is too 
easy to become Immersed when 
facing early difficulties.” 

One of the problems that is 
bound to concern ' a university 
which is Intent on developing its 
external study side is wastage rates. 
According tp tlio Williams report, 
Education. Training and Etnploy- 
.»limit. Report oj the Committee of 
Inquiry into Education t»i<f. Train¬ 
ing, published in'March .1979, a 
survey showed.that In 1971.70 per 
cent of university students were 
expected to graduate hud 57 per 
cent did so hi minimum time. 

The report said that " graduation 
rates ol part-time' and external 
Students are particularly low and 
little is known of the reasons > It 
called for a study on the subject. 

In £act at Deakin, two-thirds of 
those off-campus students who 
enrolled in 1978 came back in 1079. 
This rate had been predicted on the 
basis of experience' 'of external 
students elsewhere. Professor 
Jevons cohimented: “ The Fact that 
our retention rata is quite satisfac¬ 
tory is not deterring us from put¬ 


ting a high priurity on efforts to 
impi-iive it." 

One of Williams' general concerns 
is tli.it universities * arc set • i.u get 
numbers which encourages them to 
cm til those who have little chance 
of graduating. But staff members 
at Dcukiu ask : ” How do you pre¬ 
dict who is going to succeed ? ” Far 
as they and others with experience 
of cxteiiiril or mature students will 
testify, it is often motivation rather 
lIuiii matriculation that emerges as • 
a safer method of prediction. 

Deukin has its otvn materials pro¬ 
duction unit on campus, A small 
team designs, edits aud prepares 
the artwork for copy before it is 
sent to the printers. Tlie material 
may come originally from rhe Icc* 
Hirers themselves or the unit has 
to chase publishers for permission 
to use existing work. 

Mr Cujati Newhnuse, tile produc¬ 
tion coordinator, said: “it lakes 
about 18 months from the time the 
idea fur a course is conceived to 
the time the materials are ready. 
Often ivo aro only a few weeks 
uliead of tho undents, which is 
dangerous.” 

Courses are allocated budgets and 
there is a limit on how much money 
cart be spent on putting work into 
print and how much money goes 
on the provision of audio-visual 
aids. 

The unit makes about 5,000 copy, 
right applications a year for the 
use of existing material. Most of 
the time, permission is freely 
given; but if it is not, and Is going- 
to cost more than, say. A$20Q, the 
unit goes back to the lecturer who 
is asked if the materia] is really 
necessary. 

M Wo have Iind lots of requests 
from other universities and the OU 
.to buy some of our materials, We 
are now going to market somo of 
our produce and wq are always 
tiding to upgrade the material in 
order to roach a wider market,” 
Mr Newhou 5 e- 8 old. 

Deakin , University fs certainly 
popular . -with ' students. It Was 
swamped with applications for off. 
campus places when they were 
made available, and in 1978 a 
quota was imposed. 

There is to be a steady growth 
in study centres and there is no 
real reason, why. Deakin cannot 
become a truly national university. 
One real problem, howevftr, will be 
trying to ensure that ofr-campus 
students have access to books bf 
sufficently high quality to enable 
them to take part in this Enassiya 
educational expansion. 


ACADEMIC PRESS ANNOUNCES THESE NEW TITLES FROM AUSTRALASIAN AUTHORS 

Social Episodes Tho Genua PeriIcllllum 

The $!udy ol Interaction Boutinas and ]U Teleomorphlc States Eupanlcllllum end * 

Joseph P. Foroaa ■. Talaromycss 

Un We rally ol Oxford and the University of New South John I. PHI 

Wales Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 


Joseph P. Foroaa •. 

Un We rally ol Oxford and the University of New South John I. Pill 

Wales Commonwealth .Bcienilllc and Industrial Research 
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■ Volume T; Januaty/February 198d/xriil plus 508pp..- 1 Research School ol Barth Sciences, Australian 

£38.00 (edpt^x) 0 12 545701 4 ■ : r ~ ' - "Nplforiel UhlyersHy, Canberra Au^lralla.^ . , . 

Volume iVepprqk April 1980 0 12 546702 4 July 1979,>lvplus sgapp., E36.0O. Q 12 492750 O t 

-.AzoiobftciwacSiie‘ Fantasy and Symbol ... ■ 
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Oueansland Wheat Researoh Institule, Toowoomba, 'National Unlyerslly, ;■ 
QueenWaiid, Australia • ouncefra^AUSiratia ’ ■ • . ■ . 

and p.'D. Bkarpi'ah . ■ Ncvembef/December 1079, xll plus 3Q4pp., £11.80 

; iL 80001nt4d bv 

Anhdemki Prg99 ,: '- ; ! ‘ faoelmHe-worki in 3 volumes, deecriblno these plants. 

k^ Naw Yd” u TeiW<ito Sydoty . PuWHSAiron date 19W. 

Also qtillible from lhe AlisitallafNow Zealand 
A Subsidiary ol Horoourt Braoo Jpvanowch, / Offfpe and Warehouse: . 

Publishers -. ‘ ' 3 . f iA]J) Hercourt Bface Jovanovloh Group (Australia) . 
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Ngaio Crequer examines hew the AUS is hgtmng .on 5 urvival 

Cuts reunite divided and demoralised stude 
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The Australian Union of Students 
is fighting back after «s survival. 
wB _ jWatened by moves to resti ict 
membership, and disaffihation hy 
thousands o t demoralized students. 

Many local student unions were 

seriously weakened toy Federal oi 
m e moves to end compulsory 
membership and to exercise greater 
SSSTwSr the way they spend 

Se^BginninB of cliis year the 
whole student movement in 
Australia was divided, demoralized 
S"of dm direction it 

Sh Buf the^n’eed to respond to educa¬ 
tion cut-backs and the feor that the 

Federal Government wanted to ic- 
introduce student tuition fees have 
pointed towards the need for n 
strong niaveineni, and guhniu/eti 

tl, MoiiiuVlviIe, a mini her of internal 
reforms have been enacted in im- 
prove die ruminiR or the iialicm*il 
body, and remove soiue.oE .tnu rea¬ 
sons for the har9h criticism and 
apathy of the past. . 

After 1970, when, the AUS 
chanced its cousuiuuon lo allow 
membership pf non-constituent 
hudies, the union saw n amsswo 
growth. Numbers soared from. 17 
campuses to more than 70 in 19/7. 

But die picture started to change- 
The leadership of the union had 
moved too quickly and too far to 
the left for its members to catch 
up. Many members resented tlieir 
support for overseas liberation 
croups. Liberal (.Conservative) 
students, unable to change po icy 
within their own unions, looked 
around for alternative measures. 

And so did some Conservative- 
controlled states. , . 

Under Australian law, 18 univer¬ 
sities come under state jurisdiction 
and the nineteenth, the Australian 
National University, is established 
under Federal law In the Australian 
Capital Territory. 

The usual system regarding 
student union fees is that the total 
amount to be paid by each student 
is worked out at the beginning of 
every year, between the university 
and the students’ representative 
council. The university collects the 
. " compulsory fee’theh hand® it over 
to the student*. The total sum lias 
already been earmarked to go into 
different funds; such as the union 
itself the sports and amenities side 
■ and 'the functions of services 
• - provided by, the union. Out Of the • 
first category the union p^rs ASZJ 
. • for each student to tine Ays. • 

.The first attempt’ to. chaoge the, 

. status quo came fii November -I 977 , 

. when the Western Australia Liberal 
.(Conservative) state government' 
legislated to enforce, voluntary 
■ ■ membership Of ell student organiza¬ 
tions in. the higher, education, sector. 
and to try t<S prevent on ion 9 pay'. 

• : tug AUS charges out of union 

fCC3, 

Under the Acts Amendment 
(Student Guilds and Associations) 

Act, 1977, atudehts would need to 
indicate at’ the time of enrolment 
whether they Wished to' join the irrelevantly, 
student body. No pennlnes would’ collected th 

- " nain^i flntt Sllldmt-' OU 



Tht- old tmil tl.e new provide a contrasting *tUng for students at the Dniverslty o£ Sydney (to,.) 
and the AustraHaji National University, in Canberra. 


had the money been Finally, no person should be re- should directly benefit the mi Ivor 

_— ... . --ed .iwhmjt* Sl , Mrton t0 to b c‘tiri| 0 Wm w ^nd explicitly, tits legislation 

be .lmposed «g«.ntt any, student iton- to d>e_ SRC.whoJhM coeld, g graduate. would jrevent ., elio P gmn nt °t 


Sate ^g5tt"S'tg;'»l S , Bn£ ted^as a staden^ or _to 8«duate. 


deciding hot to join. . ■ • , 

A student deciding to opt out _ 

int 3 eWf .ra” 

lra .d 6 - e - . V 




»event tiho payment of 
...... .ess to “ony national body 

organization 'representing or 
’ to represent students at 
education Institutions **. 
case,of ANU, the movo 


differed as to the extent to *&!* 
mombership should be compute* > 
Senator John Carrlck, tie Mwy 
ter for Education, used the Decta.. 1 
tion of Human Rights to support I 
his case and said there shouHbo 1 
freedom of choice and action and ■ 
tliut students should ndt have to : 
buck a course obnoxious to then 
Oppositiuu sneakers said quite 
bluntly liittt they thought dm idea ’ 
was to cripple the AUS because of 
their political views. 

The situation changed suddenly 
when tho Federal Goversnsa 
decided, during the second reading 
of the Bill, to withdraw it, % 

AUS thinks that the proposed Iq* 
lation has been deferred only fa 
die lime being rather than dnppd .• 
perinmiLMiily, but certainly it pro¬ 
vides a breathing space.: 

Uin? reason for tile defeimeuw ■ 
ihu grow ill nf fceliug that it lab 
ged I lie autonomy of the imfrw 
ties This seems ja havj teadr 
opinion of the GoVertlndift«! 
backbench education ’twain# ' 

Uut for some instlcutkau fc 
threat still exists. AccordiuBijj- 
AUS President, Chris Bo&s,if 
August: " Bout the ANU A 
and the Canberra College ef Ate, 
ced Education are expected a 
«tanrially to do what the tas. 
ment wanted by pmsj mi 
statutes of regulations » 0 ? 

1 suspccti—the Government 
achieve its aim without taw 
pass legislation. 

Meanwhile the AUS 
cope with the problems of sens.' 
bv its constituent organiuMui . 

:he beginning of 1979 dsn* 

57 such organizations, cusp 
with 74 in 1977. The Ira tj . 
in terms of both numerical*^ 
and affiliation few. Meate- 
was down to 200,000 at wjK 
this year. Sydney Unl?«%. - 
of the biggest in Austral 
seceded: Melbourne, which I m 

r< Hfir Hobson spent muchlijjj ' 
earlier this year, wurbrjJJM 
and exhorting unions to . 

‘“ironically, ho P^icted * . 
tuition fees were 
dents would need to eUW», #i _ 
AUS to try to chwgeawhj 

and the decline might bang-. 
The Williams feport, ■, 

out guidelines fwfteWg . 
Australian education, said ^ 
study of the feasibility 
system, based f n I f? s {f'JS?' 
made. In portleujM . , 

paper prepared by ■ ““SJ • 
the committee aliouldbeWJ 
Thus, although WfflMJSJ .»■; 
recommendation on jne . 

tion of fees, he had 
to bring tho subject back upp. , 

fiiudcn-rtJSwflift -: 

claimed the fcovernmedt^- 
to act. EvoiUuHlly Sena«M^ >, 

was forced to .eiid ihe^,;. .. 
by Buying that , ; 

rointroducuon of £e " L -git; ■ 

The AUS is cUirMtiyg,-. . 
on u A$500,000 • ,gjjffi-;-, 
will obviously bo 
ciaHy if a large numbff .. 
decide to leave. Some« fl .>,, 
student unions, 'WjJjP 
tories; and ! 

societies and adinlins^^.;^^. 


A** further blow ^ 
of tho AUS travd . c O[jp t 


although a. ntof® 


re g 


it. 




I..- 
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Fees for amenities and services The complexities £■•;JliSSS^Sot¥s?icd for was taken desdlte clear, opnositoon 

would stHl be epippiilsory but this s &n In that;iit« ’ 0 kMinlag ttiembefthip from 5 , flie university itself. Tlie _... 
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Civil Disobedience in America: a 
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edited by David R. Weber 
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Poor People's Movements: v.hy they 

succeed, how they fail 

by Frances Fox Piven and Richard 

A. Ctoward 

Blackwell, £7.95 
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Black Violence; political impact of 
the 1960s riots 
by Janies W. Button 
Princeton University Press, £10.80 
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Protest at Seims r Martin Luther 
King Jr, and the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 

by,David J. Gnrrow 
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Rich natural resources uiid the 
Constitution have combined to help 
make the United States a stable, 
wealthy, democratic society able to 
survive and even toierata the 1111 - 
usual political luxury of civil dis¬ 
obedience. At the very birth of the 
nation, the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence asserted man's right to rebel 
against unjust government. Advo¬ 
cating the Constitution in 1787 as 
an instrument for the peaceful pro¬ 
tection of minority rights, Jnmcs 
Madison emphasized the necessity of 
guarding against the “violence of 
faction ,T . . 

But at no stage since then has it 
been possible to expunge from the 
ideology of a nation conceived in 
rebellion the rights to civil dis¬ 
obedience or even violent dissent. 
The result was on one occasion 
bloody: David Weber remarks In 
his excellent introduction to Ciw! 
Disobedience in America that the 
most extensive outburst of defiant 
rhetoric in United States history 
occurred significantly in the 185ns, 
on the eve of the Civil War. Yet in 
spite of this dire warning, what 
Weber calls the " rich national 
heritage of conscientious dissent” 
retains its vitality. In fact, all four 
books under review supply evidence 
of the enshrined light of. .dis-' 
obedience, and are also symptom¬ 
atic of it. 

Weber’s selection of documents 
illustrating the history of civil dis¬ 
obedience in America spans the. 
period 1657 to 1973, and is divided 
into thematic and roughly chrono- . 
logical sections. According to. 
Weber, American civil disobedience 
had its origin in the problematic 
relationship between church and 
state. He therefore includes a 
selection, of colonial documents 
whose authors defied theocracy and 
advocated the separation of church 
and state In the name of religious 
liberty. 

This. separation having been 
acljlaved during the Revolution, 
certain. ministers began to apply 
what they regarded as the Christian 
tactics 01 non-compliance to secular 
matters, namely opposition to war 
and slavery.' Two of the most re¬ 
wardingsections lh’ Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence in America Ohow that men of 
God were Indeed guilty of '‘preach¬ 
ing politics * not-only, in the period 
up to 1861 , but. also , during the 
bfeck Uril rights ■ movement after 
World . War it, iii v tha cases for. 
example of Adam Cloy tori Powell, 
William S. Coffin, and Martin 
Luther King. 

Weber maintains that in the 
twentieth century civil disobedience 
has been social and tactical rather 
than moral in character. He does 
not really give this view the full 
airing It deserves, for his selection 
emphasizes anti-war resistance 
(which he seems io regard -as: a 
matter of conscience) rather than 
civil rights agitation (which he 
characterizes as tactical). Nor can 
his Inadequate treatment, of femin¬ 
ism be allowed to pass wirhout 
cppiment, for surely the women's 
movement has been prominently 
successful in obtaining gains by 
using neither acts nor threats of 
violence, thus maintaining a high 
moral standard in the means used 
as well as the pnds sought. 

Vi-Weber■ Is particularly lucid and 
instructive in- his summary of tha 
tlwences .of, civil disobedience 
advanced m the first half of the 


and the enshrined right of disobedience 


nineteenth century. To tho charge 
that civil disobedience undermines 
both respect for law and order and 
the benefits that spring from social 
tranquility, it may be replied that 
only an elect few, a " wise 
minority ”, will challenge civil 
authority, and that tlieir attack on 
unjust laws enhances by implica¬ 
tion respect for the law as a whole, 
especially If they accepr imprison¬ 
ment. In qualification of these 
arguments, however, Weber 
includes the testimony of tlie Water¬ 
gate conspirator Jeb Magruder to 
the effect that the Nixon adminis¬ 
tration lost respect for tho law 
because its opponents, critics of the 
Vietnam war, had behaved Illegally, 
Bfld'vBhfr view' &f Henry pdvfd 
Thoreau that it would be better for 
a people to perish through massive 
civil disobedience or violence than 
for slavery to survive. 

Weber advocates the “vigilante’’ 
argument, that acts which are 
illegal In the short run may often 
in the long run restore respect for 
the laws, and adds that such acts, 
ihoso of his civil disobedients 
Included, ure non-revolutionary mid 
therefore defensible in character. 
This argument appears plausible on 
tlie_ basis of what Is included in 
Civil Disobedience in America, but 
u brief review oE the exclusions will 
suffico to show that its editor lias 
used an ' all-too-convenient defini¬ 
tion of civil disobedience. He has 
excluded from the selection not 
only a the pamphleteers of the 
American Revolution and the 
radical blacks oF the 1960s (with 
the exception of Stokcly Car¬ 
michael), but also the avowedly 
revolutionary anarchists and 
Industrial Workers of the World. 
In their advocacy of civil liberties 
and even tlieir tactics (such as mass 
jui 1-going in 1909), the IWW were 
cjose i to Thoreau, and their exclu¬ 
sion indicates a conservative bias in 
a none the less Intelligent and in¬ 
structive selection, 

N 0110 of the other three volumes 
is conservative in toiie. Indeed 
Frances Fox .Piven and Richard A. 
Ctoward in Poor People's Move¬ 
ments have set out to provide a 
trenchant exposition 0 f t he New Left. 
point of view on popular disrup¬ 
tions since the 1930s. Unlike Weber, 
they are concerned with elites only 
In so far as they respond to popu¬ 
lar 1 movements, ignoring any con¬ 
scientious tendencies they may have 
displayed. In this sense, however, 
they seem to supply the evidence 
omitted from Civil Disobedience In 
America for Weber’s view that 
modem disobedience is tactical 
-rather than moral hi character. 

' Piven and Ctoward set out to 
show how mass defiance by the poor 
can succeed in wresting political 
concessions under some circum¬ 
stances, but not others. To achieve 
this end, they examine the history 
of four movements, the Workers’ 
Alliance of America (WAA, 1935- 
1941) and its antecedents in the 
relief agitation of the 1930s, the 
mass unionization that led to the 



shuib ucLflue, tiie duck civil ngius 

campaign or the 1960s, and the 
National Welfare Rights Organiza¬ 
tion (NWRO, 1967-1972). 

Piven and Cloward advance a 
well-integrated thesis on the causes 
of popular disruption, Its character, 
and ..(he -prospects for its success. 
Poor 1 people, they suggest, are 
normally; coerced .into . submlssidn 
by the tenets of m^ss ideology, par¬ 
ticularly that extra-legal action is 
unnecessary and illegitimate In 'a 
democracy, and that opportunities 
for upward social mobility abound. 
Only under condiilpns of excep¬ 
tional economic and social disloca- r 
tion such as extensive unemploy¬ 
ment or mass migration from the 
rural South to the cities will poor 
people resort to labour strikes, retit 
strikes, occupations of. government 
offices, lootings, burnings, and sQ 
on. Thd occurrence of such condi¬ 
tions are rare, and the responses to 
them seldom recognized for what 
they are. 

Borrowing front the work of 
writers on the Inarticulate inasse 9 
of Europe (Thompson, Rudd, 
Hobsbawm, explicitly), Piven and 
Cloward argue that poor people’s 
disturbances are not irrational in 
character just because they ignore 
Congress. Too often, students of 
these disturbances have neglected 


to ask why the poor used a strike 
here, as opposed to an occupation 
there, for this reason failing to 
come to the correct conclusion ihut 
the poor were practising the poli¬ 
tics of the street and had specific 
objectives In mind. 

Piven and Cloward maintain Lhat 
leaders of the poor have too often 
succumbed to the temptation to 
organize, not lead, mass movements, 
and have bean coopted into ineffec¬ 
tive lobbying processes instead of 
making tne most of transient but 
spontaneous and possibly effective 
direct action such as strikes and 
riots. David Lasser of the WAA re¬ 
called that in the 1930s life relief 
: lobby had dn agreement with tlie 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion “always to ask for more”, but 
Piven and Cloward acidlv suggest 
that “ the agreoniem was to ask, not 
to get ”. 

They ignore the fact that the 
IWW’s lightning strikes after 1910 
failed to secure long-term cnlns be¬ 
cause of lack of organizaiion, and 
refuse la take cogniznncc of the 
point that the CIO held on to its 
gnlna of the 1930a precisely because 
oF strong organization. 

They exhibit 11 typical New Left 
bins in withholding credit fro 111 the 
Communists for organizing the Un¬ 
employed Councils of the early 
1930s, and are foolish to equate the 
potential lobbying power of the 
NWRO (maximum membership. 
25,000) with that of the multi-million 
member CIO unions. 

Finally, one may ask whether Am¬ 
herst College President John 
William Ward's desire to bear “per¬ 
sonal witness " against the Vietnam 
War by breaking the law, knowing 
his action would be futile politically 
(n case documented in Weber's 
Civil Disobedience) may not reflect 
a motive affecting poor people also. 
Conscientious civil disobedience may 
be a luxury confined to an ufflucnt 
and stable country, but Is it also 
confined to the rich within it ? 

In Black Violence: political im¬ 
pact of tho 1960s riots, James W. 
Button echoes Piven and (Howard in 
saying that the decade's disturb¬ 
ances were In most cases a “con¬ 
scious attempt” to extract conces¬ 
sions from politicians,' Whereas he 
takes Piven . and Cloward to task 
because they fail to control for 
variables, such as the rata of crime 
' at a given time, he agrees with them 
that violent disruption cart work 
under the right conditions. 

To .determine these conditions, 
Button asked 60 civil servants whom 
he terms "federal influential ” 
their opinions on the effectiveness 
of black riots in forcing financial 
concessions from government. He 
examined the disbursement of funds 
to localities, taking Rochester, New 
York, and Dayton, Ohio, as case 
studies, and to and by three federal 
agencies, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO), Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
(HEW), and the Justice Depart¬ 
ment, which- of course, is charged 
with overseeing the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (FBI)..He suggests 
that the OEO applied the anti¬ 
poverty programme with rigour, 
whereas HEW pursued a typically 
" liberal ”, “ gild the ghetto " 

approach towards the reformation of 
city centres. In an especially 
Illuminating discussion of- law 
enforcement techniques, he asserts 
that both the Johnson and Nixon 
administrations subordinated pvert 
military repression to clandestine 
methods. Johnson preferred army 
Intelligence to the FBI. which he 
regarded as paranoid, whereas 
Nixon used the FBI in t)ie vigilante 
style, breaking the laiv In certain 

J iarticulars in ordfcr to up lib Id it 
a general. 

Button concludes that black viol¬ 
ence succeeded when cash was avail¬ 
able to finance concessions, when 
disruption 1 was sufficiently modor- 
,ate to cause alarm without reaction, 
and vylieri public Opinion was favour- 
'ably Inclined towards reform. Blacks 
; therefore made gains until tho Viet¬ 
nam War began to devour America’s 
surplus woe I th, just at the time 
when the major riots caused 1 a reac¬ 
tion in public opinion fmd the sue- 
cessfyl “law abd order’’ campaign 
led to the election pf President 
Nixon. : 

: This l£ a Sana aiid thoughtful 
model, but like every model of 
human behaviour,. ■ susceptible to 
criticism. Button’s statistical tables 
seem to me to be satisfactory as an 


explanmiun nf the geographic ratiicr 
than periodic distribution of federal 
funds, yet in his text he chooses to 
ignore geographic distribution be¬ 
cause of what he designates its over- 
complexity. Again, however comput¬ 
able and amenable to interview civil 
servants may be, are they really so 
influential, or reliable as' guides to 
public opinion, as elected politi¬ 
cians ? Button’s methodology leaves 
bis readers in the dark about why 
reforming politicians created the 
OEO and HEW in the first place. 

Button also ohscures ihe fact that 
Nixoiute conservatism was a policy, 
not just a political response. The 
drive in cut taxes and social 
expenditures existed independently 
of black riots, led eventually to the 
abandonment of violent political 
rhetoric (which, as Button himself 
hints, was a liberal not conserva¬ 
tive invention) and discouraged 
violence on the streets. Button has 
muddled causo and effect: politi¬ 
cians through their rhetoric in¬ 
fluenced riots, not vice versa. 

David J. G arrow Is n gruel unto stu¬ 
dent at Duke University who shares 
Button’s concern about the poten¬ 
tial of violence for securing gains 
for a normally powerless minority, 
tho blacks. His emphasis, however, 
is on tho power of non-violence, and 
he takes issue with Piven and 
Cloward over their assertion that 
only punitive disruption can win 
concessions from the American 
elite. lit Protest at Selma .- Martin 
Luther King Jr and the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 lie dilates on the 
truism that police violence against 
peaceful Southern Christian Leader¬ 
ship Conference (SCLC) demon¬ 
strators in Selma, Alnbama, eurly 
in 19GS created sympathy ror rhe 
black voter registration campaign 
being conducted in the South by Dr 
King. He ask? why this was the 
case, and discusses the conditions 
under which tactics of non-violence 
might be expected to succeed. He 
also argues that the Voting Rights 
Bill was enacted as a result of 
Selma, and that the Act made it 
possible for the voter registration 
drive to become effective. 

Like Weber aud Button, Gar row 
maintains that, even In a favourable 
political climate, aggression will 
alienate public opinion and political 
support, an assertion flatly contra¬ 
dictory qf Piven and (Howard's con¬ 
clusion, He argues that in the 
1960s the SCLC consciously changed 
its emphasis from moral to tactical 
non-violence, which meant provok¬ 
ing the police violence that would 
atLract favourable 
He shows 
changed 
this case 

intentions of the poor were articu¬ 
lated by one of their leaders, not 
by tlie actions of a leaderless ctowd. 

If this is a -fresh and interesting 
analysis, not all of Garrow's asser¬ 
tions are acceptable. He says that 



politicians respond nm in the 
anticipated reactions uf tlie elcu ir¬ 
ate, but to their own beliefs uiid t.ic 
media (he shows that in the cute 
of Selma they responded to tele¬ 
vision and press portrayals nf 
violence). But this verges on se!f- 
conmnliciion, for lie has already 
asserted that the Democratic e.ec- 
toral reforms of the 19G0s cmi- 
ii'ibutud lo the plurality of Jimmy 
Cuner in 1976. A second point is 
that if bis various tables are col¬ 
lated, they show that black voter 
registration in the South actually 
slowed down after the passage of 
the Voting Rights Act. ' 

Finally, if Garrow wishes tn luiik 
beyond the immediate effects of 
Selma^ lie should consider the lact 
that m terms of media con-niga 
King’s non-violence stood oi l in 
greatest relief against co:- 12111 - 
porary black riots, not u^-inst 
white maltreatment of Snii'-rm 
blacks. Mis peaceful deM.mids 
seemed for a time to be puiicu- 
Inily forceful against this buck- 
cloth nf real and potential' black 
violence in the cities, even if ihe 
over-sanguine liberal explrd union 
of that violence ultimately pur 
Nixon in the White House. 

The nutliors of all the books 
reviewed claim to teach the lessons 
of history. All of thorn examine 
the effects of civil disobedience of 
various kinds, all except Weber 
claim it can he effective, and even 
he snys It is defensible in nwny 
cases. It is fitting to conclude 
with two observations. First, as 
Weber himself remarks, lawless 
dissent is close to arrogance. When 
Susan B. Anthony wcut on trial 
in 1872 on a charge of Having voted 
illegally in an election, she told 
Judge Ward Hum that of all her 
prosecutors, “ from the 8 th vvurd 
corner grocery politician . , . to ., . 
your honour on the bench, not qua 
Is my peer”. She meant not only 
thnt they were men, but Unit they 
were inferior men. 

Second, while the authors uf the 
books under review display an 
nuructive humanltarianisiu in their 
approaches to slavery, war, and 
poverty, their arguments would be 
dangerously subversive even if 
valid. Ana they are invalid, parti¬ 
cularly in the case of the last three 
books. For, perhaps because of the 
very licence given to it within a 
resilient democratic framework, 
actual social violence In America 
has never, since the abolition of 
slavery, even remotely approached 
that associated with European dis¬ 
turbances like the Paris Commune. 
For this reason, die authors of the 
last three books would have been 
better advised to look at the generis 
and pses of the political rhetoric of 
violence, instead of contributing 
to it. 

Rhodri Jeffroys-Jones 
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The 8 articles and 77 illustrations 
in ihis book introduce the reader 
to the ancient astronomers— 
their,observatories, their 
instruments, and their explorations 
of the awesome regularities'(and 
shocking irregularities} that 
appear in tlie sky. The authors 
draw upon history, archaeology, 
technology, even mythology in 
discussing their subjects. 
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Painstaking and dishonest 


Moon-raking 


Cyril Burt: psychologist 
by 1/. S. Hcarnshnw 
Hoddec and Stoughton, £8.95 
ISBN 0 340 17163 4 

On the evidence presented Professor 
Hc&rnshaw is a painstaking and 
honest man. On the evidence pre¬ 
sented Professor Burt was a pains' 
taking end dishonest man. Yet not 
enough evidence is presented to 
decide whether Hearnsnaw has been 
sufficiently painstaking to reveal the 
full extent of Burt's dishonesty. Nor 
are they a Boswell and a Johnson, 
the one lacking flair and the other 
flavour. Nor does the subject 
deserve 370 puges: one of those 
BritisEi Academy obituary essays 
would have sufficed. Nor would it 
have got 370 pages wore it not that 
newspaper sensationalism led to pub¬ 
lisher's response. So the innocent 
Professor Hearnshnw had to start 
again on a longer and weary journey 
beyond the original eulogy to a 
reluctantly muted and still kindly 
portrayal of un academic fraud. 

ft is H sorry story, but we have 
not heard the last of it: for the 
remorseless Professor Knniin is 
slid on the trail which loads from 
Princeton via Liverpool to the fur¬ 
ther reduction of Bun's reputation 
us a scholar. Hearn slum's Judg¬ 
ment essentially is thut Burt began 
to cheat only after he retired. 
ICuutUi may well confirm what 
others have suggested, thut Burt 
was a young as well as an old 
delinquent. The question is whether 
it matters, end the unsuer differs 
according to whether one is con¬ 
cerned iviill the pathology of per¬ 
sons or institutions. In other words, 
tile biographer always lins the prob¬ 
lem of striking a baluuce between 
the "life" and the "times" of his 
rhusen hern. Biographies may be 
itrimariiy psychological or socio¬ 
logical. 

Sociologically the short answer 
must lie that Burt’s research work, 
Like or genuine, has made little or 
uo difference. The general theory 
of interaction between genetic and 
environmental factors in deter¬ 
mining the phenotypic behaviour of 
individuals and groups owes nothing 
to and is undisturbed by his career. 
The application and misapplication 
•of this theory to explain individual 
differences iu mental capacity 
,;,>y0uld similarly' have run much the 
' same course without him.' 

.' Whore he did exercise a ; tempor¬ 
ary and malevolent Influence was 
. in his use of largely fabricated 
^evidence, oh twins reared apart, to 


maintain the hypothesis that differ¬ 
ences of average IQ between classes 
manifested underlying differences 
in the relevant genetic distributions, 
i e that, for example, the British 
working class in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury was genetically distinct from 
the middle class. But again it 
probably never mattered. In scieuce 
as In politics, for saints as well as 
sinners, many are called but few 
are chosen. 

As to his position in a famous 
university as Professor Sir Cyril it 
could be argued that his discovered 
fraudulence encourages cynicism 
towards scholarship in particular 
and authority in general. But 
against this must be set his widely 
acclaimed skill in the art of exposi¬ 
tion (and every good teacher is 
something of an actor innuqud) and 
his undoubted and perfectly gen¬ 
uine capacity to bring a polymath's 
criticism to bear on the work of 
others. 

More imndrtaiit is the light 
thrown by this cade of professional 
deceit on the logic of scientific dis¬ 
covery. [n Karl Popper’s descrip¬ 
tion of the process the esscntinl 
steps from a given state of know¬ 
ledge are, first, hypothesis; second, 
deduction from hypothesis and third, 
checking of deduction against ob¬ 
served tact. In his famous, now 
notorious, 1961 paper on intelli¬ 
gence and social mobility Burt 
started from Francis Gallon's hypo¬ 
thesis tli at general intellectual 


A master work of 19th century science in 
an attractive version -for 20th Century readers 

The Illustrated 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES 

Charles Darwin's classic treatise .V'. 
abridged and introduced by Richard E, Leakey 
.Nufriferous photographs, line drawings ' 
arid explanatory diagrams in colour and • 
black-and-white. ■ £8.95 . ■ 
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of social mobility between occupa¬ 
tional classes. But he avoided the 
third and viral step of checking 
theory ago!list fact. Instead he in¬ 
vented empirical "data" to fit the 
theory, 

Why 7 This brings us from the 
work to the man. The rake’s pro 

K ress bus been succinctly described 
y Professor Lankester-Jones of the 
Australian National > University as a 
slide from obsession through pseudo¬ 
science to outright fraud. Burt was 
obsessed with the- mantle of Gal too. 
The pseudo-science was Hie (diffi¬ 
cult and clever) use of Popper’s first 
two steps without the third, The 
fraud was to publish die result sup¬ 
ported by false, data. 

Hearnshavr offers much biographi¬ 
cal detail consistent with Lonkester- 
Jones’s interpretation. But his ojvn 
4 vlew,,temperate and appreciative of 
die 'complexity of human motive 
as it la, is not very convincing. He 
suggests, for example, that Burt 
absorbed gamin qualities from fbUr- 


Sir Cyril Burt. 

early years in a London Board 
School, but provides no evidence 
for clils conjecture other than that 
Burt attended such a school. Ha 
suggests that a classical education 
contains similar dangers in that 
pupils are trained to “fake” essays 
in the manner of Demosthenes or 
Cicero. He notices Burt’s tragic in¬ 
capacity for straightforward sexual 
relations, as evidenced by a failed 
marriage, odd secretaries and house¬ 
keepers and fantasy women like 
Miss Conway. He invokes Burt's 
misfortunes, such as the loss of 
research records during the war and 
the affliction of Mdiuere’s disease, i 
bur lie cannot establish auy tight 
relation between these vicissitudes 
und Burt’s flawed character. 

There is a shortage of evidence. 
Burt was punctiliously reticent even 
in his diaries, leaving us in 
ignorance of bis intimate relations 
in family, school or marriage. As a 
man lie will probably remain enig¬ 
matic. I suspect that if we knew 
more we might find him a victim of 
a peculiarly English form of 
marginality. He was gifted, but not 
gifted enough to be rewarded by 
assured membership of the Englisn 
“ intellect uul aristocracyHis 
school, Christ’s Hospital, was 
eccentric to the magic circle of Hie 
most famous public schools, and iie 
was not quite among the cleverest 
boys of his year. His college, Jesus, 
was not among the glltterlng-OxfoVO 
societies and he did not quite get 
a first. 

But these too are conjectures and 
lirobably not worth ttiuoh further 
research on'their Subjective con* 
sequences. The charitqbfe thing now 
is to leave the mao's grave in peaae. 
to acknowledge that., he concerned 
himself with matters! 1 of scientific 
importance and to concentrate our 
attention on the problems he failed 
to solve. •. • : i : 

1 AC H. Halsey 


Science, Sin and Scholarship: the 
politics of Reverend Moon and the 
Unification Church 
edited by Irving Louis I loro wit/. 

MIT Press, £8.75 
ISBN 0 262 08100 8 

Irving Horowitz is well known for 
his crusading probes into ethical 
issues revealed by social investiga¬ 
tion. When in 1976 lie was asked 
to contribute to a conference 
funded by the Unification Church 
he felt it his duty not only to 
refuse the invitation but also to 
publish an article “ Science, Sin 
and Scholarship" suggesting thut 
those who had attended slum Id face 
up to the implication that they were 
condoning the dubious beliefs nnd 
practices of Moon and the Unificu-* 
ciori Church. The present volume 
is a collection of essays and docu¬ 
ments which are presumably meant 
to offer the public a further chance 
to examine the sin in their midst. 

Berkely Rice's paper "The Pull 
of Sim Moon ” points to what is 
possibly one of the most challeng¬ 
ing paradoxes for social and ethical 
consideration—namely that whqf 
critics of the Unification Church 
call exploitation, Moonies them¬ 
selves consider a bargain. But 
apart from a few facile generaliza¬ 
tions about u meeting the nfeeds of 
tlfe young” the book as a whole 
offers us little indication of just 
what the Moonies might get out of 
their church membership. 

One of the ethical challenges that 
arises out of the fact that Moouies 
consider they have a bargain is 
whether or not parents have the 
light to remove diem from the 
church. The book contains a state¬ 
ment by the American Civil Liber* 
ties Union , and a judgment in the 
light of the First Amendment, in 
favour of the right to follow any 
religious movement. Between 
these Is recorded the decision of 
the judge who ..awarded the parents 
of five adult members of the Uni¬ 
fication .Church’not.qnly. temporary 
custody of their children, but also 
the right to have them depro- 

S rammed should die parents so 
eclde. This was mainly on the 
curious, grounds that "a child Is a 
child even though the parent may 
be ninety and the child Is sixty, . v . 
The parents are atdll in charge", 
(page 206.) 

The church's theology. The Divine 
Principle, is examined from various 


angles. The churches of Christ J 
elude that on several funfow 
counts it is erroneous or inafleZ.‘ 
and. cannot therefore be coni®* 
Chi iNti.ui; another paper md. 
wurryunyly, points out the » 
semilism (denied by the churdili. 
ihe theology ; and a further pri 


aviso from certain of the tba? 
beliefs. 

The case for the defence Ir 

entirely absent, it takes its t 

persuasive form in sn extract h 
Frederick Sontag’s book in 
lie responds to some of the chn 
nude against the church. But on,' 
left with the feeling'.that it fct 
case for the prosecution ife i 
dominates tills book. Somedi 


contributions. Z ‘ 

through the book one' 
the uncomfortable feelligibiSt 
Unification Church Is (rape 
being condemned through rto; 
repetition and literary uncUr'. 
rather than through factual r 
dence. This is especially addin 
the section on ‘‘The Pelliia* 
Moon M which is far more infer, 
tive about the corrupt practm 
the Korean Central Imellig&i 
Agency than about tile church'sc j 
ttexions with that unsavoury vp 
ization. 

As an example of what boa: 
by “literary association” wec-;j• 
take the assertion (on pan 76)6' 
the church subjects Its devotem 
“ this latest form of totaling.- 
brainwashing". The next itffc 
describes the psychological two: 
applied to imprisoned Amab 
soldiers during the. Korean , 

I am not suggesting that »(&, 
pressure is not put on pout* 
converts. It is. But It fa noU'-: 
under conditions of physical **l. 
tion. Nor am I suggesting 
there may not bo aspects ot «•; 
Unification Church which 6- 
give rise to legitimate concgai. 

I am suggesting that while Sort* 
Sin and Scholarship could go j* 
way to informing us_ in our P 

ment of the Unification Churd' 

could also be accused o* 
ing misunderstanding, 
rumour and fanning the fW*‘ 
rhetorical prejudice. ■ . ; 

This too could be r W rd SJ‘ 
sin for science and scholaranf , 

Eileen Bttf 


Facts of academic life 


'. r- ■’+ 


Justifying Research Mid Teaching 
Objectives in Universities 
by Graeme Norris V 
Saxon House, £9.00 • 'i- ■ 

ISBN 0 566 00243 4 ' •* 

The Effective University,: a manage¬ 
ment by objectives approach 
by Graeme Norris / j 
Saxon House, £8.50 • 1 ’■ 

ISBN 0 566 00242 6 

These two books are essentially con¬ 
cerned with the effectiveness with 
■ which pj. university ia -B^n. As one 
would expect, no clear-cut guide¬ 
lines emerge, although'She sporadic 
; evidence, is often , exttetnely enter¬ 
taining.: For. instance,’ academics 
clearly publish a gooc^eal less than 
they would lead you to'believe. At 
,a typical British provincial univer¬ 
sity | only., 10 per centKdf the staff 
had one. or more publfcartons 1 per 
year between 1970 a lift! 1975, 30 p'er. 
cent and 45 per.cetit-respectively 
had one or two per dpinqueniiiimi 
und 15 per cent lei's than one during 
,thi3 five year period.j^ven in the 
top 12 American 'universities, 1 only 
;1Z pur'bent of staff published ohe 

J iaper. a year in the “batter ’f 
ournals and outsjde of this top: 12 
d figure of less than .3'per dent was 
. cbmmon—not a 1 great .dfeal given the 
time that university trabhers allege 
that they spdnfl <m re&ai'ch, 

.. But .this tndy.not boms sdrlous as 
It,jsqaiq?.. The .ipdlvisfbRUty of good 
teaching and research TBCelves scant 
empiric ..support 1 from ^.surveys, of 
student opinion Concejcdfng lecturer 


research la throwu into question: 

The economic value of* university 
teaching also comes iu for some scep¬ 
tical remarks iu both of these books. 
As the United States Department of 
Labour put it, ** whatever graduates 
may want to do,, most of them are 
going to wind ,up.doing wliat there 
is to do". But.is this the whole 
story ? If much computer develop¬ 
ment arose from university re¬ 
search, :then a great deal of the 
deipand for computer scientists and. 
electronic engineers .arises, and can 
only be satisfied by university train-, 
ing. Further it seems thpt graduates" 
earn a. good deal more than those 
who leave school with. A levels alone 
and society values them even in the 
absence of vocational training; PhDs 
ill particular go on in^reaking.their, 
earnings until late on in. their 


membership, which it does, ti 
correlates with indices of, ^ 
tlonal quality such ■» pie 11 ■ 

of FRSs on tho teaching 
is this last sufficient exc .“ , L^i. 
the North of our nation fa “a.;- 
tlvo economic decline 
relationship betwoen eco "°^a! 
vance and institutional w 
bo closer in the finure «« 


: ♦ > • i 




S iric . support ’ froiu vfsurveys . of 
aiit opinion Concemalng lecturer 
•competence, and one .Jaap, the great 
cliches Of .academic' lira.!ad$s to the 
wall. Then too,, if deVmoped coun¬ 
tries- which.- ad vail c a fanorO ■' rapidly 
tiie ’Uhlted KlpgdpW spend less 


fically seek nori-tedpiiqal and' 
; scientifiC graduates for the analytical 
and prObldfn-solylng ability which. 

' tlielr' university, education'. allegedly 
gives, them, but si triply take the pos¬ 
session Of a university, degree as 
evidence that; the graduate is in some 
"sense the! best or lris generation. If 
'Itltisi'' is * So, Norris argues, tlien the. 
public Is' paying for an extremely ex¬ 
pensive screening device. 

• A not ^ er tiling- which British soc- 
„iety at Idrge should question is; the 
situation- in which researbh giants' 
aqd - postgraduate enrolments .tend 
to cbncdntratQ qu instltbtionS with¬ 
in 50-tnile•’vradids', of London: 

. hstg. ten institutions wheye 

jjaso^rcp.gtflrits ^rid' eraduEttfl stu- 
'idmt-iiustfbers. «n;.defined as large 
relative ■. to full-time student enrol-, 
meats .and. only idhe, Blriningham; 
■: id QdtsMd' this ; chardied -circjei No\y 
,J if- this, situation teadaj to correlate 
iwlth -,re 5 earbh councilcommittee 


uo closer in mo ■r-aiT 

been in Che past ? 

’ us above the Trent nauatjbe 
to join a Northern narionaliK^,, 
ment before tills particular ■ 
circle is broken ? , ‘ '■ j Ir . 
• Academic ■ readers . 

interested :to. learn tbat^e 

rate in arts and f# 
journals' is considerably, h*#®, ^ 

■ It Is for those in science 
nology J: a fact ; 
promotions commit tees f- 

Another- difference <&«£[«* ■ 
cuqv^ocial sciences- ■ aid J 

science in particular w ’ A v 
is little correlation between 
.' and degree results witn^ta ^. . 
. whereas.'A levels -WMSS..* I' 
. . predictor for apphed *9® 

Thesfr- selections 

books should; £^*5 

• their flavour and merest, ^ : 
< :is much:more besides. *®^ m • 
i iu detail how cho rwea 
mance of universities 
may be measured by 
...patent counts,Plus 
Mid-, citation indiceaj. bo . gt^ 

•■:. effect, may 
somewhat more fobiaM 


..somewhat more dupiuM wi 
soiori.-■■ ■ 


a. sometimes, 
impractical. 1 systems. 

v;;:; 
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Does the ‘real’ Virginia Woolf stand up? 


The Unknown Virginia Woolf 
by Roger Poole 

Cnmbrldgc University Press, £6.95 
ISBN 0 521 21987 6 

" There is always another story, 
there Ir more than meets the eye ” ; 
Auden's line receives lavish illus¬ 
tration from Roger Poole’s new 
study. The Unknown Virginia 
Woolf. The story he tells involves 
a radical reinterpretation of 
Virginia Woolf’s life and art, 
taking issue sometimes directly, 
sometimes hy implication, with the 
majority ot people who have 
written about her. 

The main target for Mr Poole's 
criticism is Leonard Woolfs'-atti¬ 
tude to his wife's Illness,' which 
Woolf described as ” madness ”, a 
term later endorsed .by Quentin 
Bell, In ’hid' biography, the editors 
of her tetters and diaries, and used, 
if not endorsed by Virginia Woolf 
herself. Mr Poole rejects this 
doscrliilion ns both irresponsible 
and unsubstantiated by adequate 
evidence. 

In Ills view, Leonard Woolf was 
an embodiment of the rationalist 
mind in cxcelsis, caught hi a situa¬ 
tion beyond its sympathetic com¬ 
prehension. “ There is no aware¬ 
ness in Leonard that no one word 
liko " ill" will even remotely do 
justice to thfe complexity of the 
sibuution. . . . Leonard believes thot 
mental illness is like having h 
broken leg, and that a specialist 
cun say in one word whether or not 
it Is broken." Leonard’s treatment 
for his wife—the argument con¬ 
tinues—oE rest, food and seclusion, 
proceeds from this naivety ; his un- 
shakeuble sense of knowing what 
was best made it impossible for 
him to allow the patient to have 
any logitimnte point of view. While 
Mr Poole disavows any attempt to 
speculate about the origin of those 
periods when Virginia Woolf win 
" desperate ”, " in acute distress ", 
“ her nerves giving out", he makes 
it quite clear where he thinks a 
more appropriate treatment, might 
have been found and a better diag¬ 
nosis made. 

Although Mr ToOle says he is not 
going to risk "a theory of what 
Virginia Woolf positively did suffer 
from", he Js quite dear that her 
various periods of collapse had 
” localized causes and an entirely 
explicable origin”. Of her four 


breakdowns, the first two were 
provoked by her mother’s death, 
and then by her futrier's, together 
with the general atmosphere of 
strain und gloom surrounding those 
events; the third, by her marriage 
to Leonard Woolf, whom site was 
quickly to discover was wholly in¬ 
compatible in temperament and in 
mind; the fourth, by the despera¬ 
tion of the war and seeming impos¬ 
sibility of any future, *' the mood 
of millions in June 1940 ", Above 
oil, Mr Poole argues, the distress 
of her early years was caused by 
die unwanted sexual intimacies of 
her half-cousins, George and Gerald 
Duckworth; “ It explains a lot of 
the feelings of ' guilt * of which 
.Virginia talked when she was sup-' 
bosedly insane.... It explains a 
lot too, about the reasons why Vir- 
giniu hud the serious collapses when 
she did : above all, it cxpluins why 
one of the most serious ones imme¬ 
diately followed her honeymoon 
with Leonard lit 1912." 

Such are the bones of Mr Poole’s 
oasc. Will it hold ? I da not think 
it will, not so much beCRUAc of any 
particular feature of the argument 
as Its general character, its all-or- 
nnthing attitude. In his unswerving 
determination to reveal the 
" unknown" Virginia Woolf, Mr 
Poole ncvcv pauses to consider the 
tempering effect of the " known" 
one. In his treatment of both life 
atui art, genuinely perceptive as it 
Is in places, the finul impression 
becomes reductive, offering us not 
so much a collection of insights as 
a “ key ". In the end, we feel that 
the •' unknown ” has become a 
synonym for the " real " or the 
" true 

It is rath or ironic that the argu¬ 
ment which sets our to ctniuicr the 
rationalist mind, should itself he so 
marked by localized causes, explic¬ 
able origins, so free in its use of the 
word " explanation ”. Without in ai\y 
way seeking to minimize the effects 
that the deaths during Virginia 
Woolf's youthful years had nn her 
—her mother, her father, Stella, 
Thoby—we have to remember that 
whatever happened to Virginia 
happened also to the person with 
whom she had the closest sympathy 
In ,the world, Vanessa. 

And we ihave to remember too 
chat it is Virginia who makes tile 
claim that the Duckworth lovers 
were Vanessa's also. WWIe that re* 
mark Is made in a memoir full of 
Virginia's characteristic vivacity, it 


has to be taken literally and m face 
value in Mr Poole’s presentation of 
the case. Virginia's words in the 
memoirs are taken us unimpeach¬ 
able evidence, and su presumably 
what she says of Vanessa must be 
as true as what she say* about 
herself, if so, the effects of the 
Duckworths on Vanessa would 
seem to havo 'been something 
decidedly less than traumatic. 
That the behaviour of the Duck¬ 
worths had a profound effect on 
Virginia, I have no doubt, but that 
effect Is not explained simply by 
pointing to the behaviour itself. 

With regard to her rehitinii.sliip 
with Leonard, it is very difficult 
for a reader with hundreds of let¬ 
ters now available to him, written 
over a period of 20 years, id which 
love and pleasure ore abundantly 
present and discord not ot all, bo 
recognize the truth in a remark like, 
" from the first days of dielr marri¬ 
age, Leonard and Vi rein u hud taken 
up their positions, dug their tren¬ 
ches. for what was io he « wur 
which lasted a lifetimeIt is 
extraordinary that no hint of this 
warfare, or rumour of it, ever gets 
into the recollections of those who 
saw them duily, und whose cnihe 
Lives, it often seems, were concerned 
with judging and probing into the 
lives of others. 

But Mr Poulc will have none of 
this. Virginia Woolf’s marriage was 
one of radically incompatible tem¬ 
peraments. Moreover, “fnr from 
being the most brilliant adornment 
of Bloomsbury”, she was " wur king 
tike an underground agent in 
enemy-occupied country Thu point 
that her novels could only have 
been written if she had managed 
to transcend the Bloomsbury ethos 
is not incompatible with the fact, 
attested to by a cloud nf witnesses, 
that socially, she revelled in its life 
and was, without question, “ its 
most br Mil am adornment 

To say that Leonard muy have 
made ml$judgments uboui his wife’s 
illness is one thing—and certuinly 


in hia attitude to Vjrginin’s mu ing 
hub its Mr Poole's argument is most 
persuasive—but to make him the 
oppressive and insensitive figure 
that Mr Poole does is quite another. 
Once again we can point to (lie 
public record. Until she met 
Leonard, Virginia hud published 
nothing of substance; in the ctmv.se 
of her marriage she published eight 
novels, some of which are mn.sict- 
pieccs, and iu publishing them it 
wus always Leonard’s opinion -ihe 
sought first and relied on totally. 
Furthermore, he created, in the 
Hogarth Press, the ideal conditions 
in which she could publish; and 
it is difficult to see her being able 
to write at all without that meusure 
of complete independence. She wus 
deeply involved in the life of the 
press and found in Its daily work 
a positive therapy. 

Whether other more elaborate 
therapies than those prescribed by 
Leonard would have worked, must 
remain a matter for speculation. If 
Freudian treatment “ wos nut con¬ 
sidered ", it was cert u utiy not 
heenuse of ignorance. In 1 1 J14 
Lconord wus reading The Interpre¬ 
tation of Dreams, prepuruiory u» 
reviewing The Pspchopatholn.Mii of 
Evcrdap Life, und 10 yours knur, 
the Hogurtli Press took on the 
monumental tusk uf publishing 
Freud's Collected Works. Virgin in’s 
attitude can be gauged front the 
following; 

We tire publishing all Dr Freud, 
and I glance at the proof and 
read how Mr A. B. threw u buttle 
of red ink on to the sheuis of his 
n'larriage bed to excuse his impo¬ 
tence to the housemaid, hut threw 
it In the -wrong place, which 
unhinged his wife’s mind—und t>< 
this hour she pours chirm on tho 
dinner table. \Ve could all u<i on 
like this for hours, mid yet these 
Germans think it proves .some¬ 
thing—besides their own gull-liho 
imbecility. 

A defence mechanism ? Maybe. 
Bur it does suggest that for the 


analyst who offered “ sc I f-exsmn na¬ 
tion, discussion, free association ”, 
the going would not be easv. 

At the outset of Itis study Mr 
I’o'ile writes of the novels us writ tun 
"to master people nnd states of 
mind and states of embodiment 
wliich had previously mustu-red 
her". He also writes of thorn m 
“ records of her life ", As tho study 
proceeds, it is increasingly clear 
that it is the notion of “ the record " 
which prevails. Again and again Mr 
Poole feels free to identify cliurac¬ 
re rs as " Virginia" and ** Lenmntl”, 
iiiul to cite scenes which illusti-uie 
their marriage. It is one of ihe 
merits of Mr Poole’s study that he 
brings out the close relationship 
between the novels and the life, 
but ho brings it out in such un ex¬ 
plicit atvd direct way that the fic¬ 
tion begins to acquire more of the 
atmosphere of a case-history than 
a work of art 

To give even tho briefest account 
of The Unknown Virginia Woolf is 
to he drawn inevitably into its tu-gu- 
n if ni. if I have Indicated thut T 
find tile argument does not hold, 

1 would not want by that to imply 
ilwt the book U not n welcome nnd 
lively arrival on tlio Won If scene. 
It Is that, because in the bear sense 
nf un over-used word, it is clini- 
leaning ; It makes us aware of the 
(lungers of a canon being tun easily 
established in biograpliical interpre¬ 
tation, and of the closeness nf 
relation between the navels and the 
life. It is to be especially welcomed 
for its verve, Its overriding sense of 
engagement, its self-evident “ need 
to be written". It would be a pity 
tlien If its extravagance* nhscurcil 
this vitality, and it was tu L>c 
pressed into service ns a document 
iu the case of a suffering wnnnui, 
held prisoner in an uncomprehend¬ 
ing society, whose only resource 
was to tap out concculed mcNvuges* 
in her fiction for laittrday 
sympathizers to decode. 

Inn Gregor 
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The ballad-mongers 


f 011 ' & Nicolson 


Later English. Broadside Ballads, 
volume two 

edited by John Holloway add Joan 
Black, 

Routledgc and Kegan Paul, £15.95 
ISBN 0 7100 0282 3 

This second . selection of street 
ballads from rite riches of the Mad¬ 
den collection at Cambridge is re¬ 
stricted to items from the first half 
Of the nineteenth century. Within 
this field, however, the re&der is 
presented with a great variety—as 
tue editors’ 17 sections indicate. 
The ballad-writers of this period 
rarely touch any noetic heights and 
often , display inadequacies of basic 


.Here, since these are .London bal¬ 
lads, *"d therefore do not deal 
directly with the horror.*, und excitu- 
incuta of the industrial revolution. 

Moreover, those ballads concen¬ 
trate on entertainment rather than 
•social propaganda or nows (save far 
u few ballads in sections 13 arid 15). 
Even so, they open up the metro¬ 
politan world of a century ago more 
than uny Blue Book could. Here 
is the wornt’s-eye-view: racy, irre¬ 


verent. stoical, sardonic and senti¬ 
mental, rich in human, und perhaps 
even richer in social interest. 

, How different and similar the 
times and the people were ! Men 
wore stays nnd liberated women 
did not (but did wear trousers), 
and we are satirically told that the 
good old days are gone, prices are 
rising, values falling, human tasks 
are being taken over by steam and 
cast iron, things are going from 
bad to worse. . . . How right they 
were I But does the difference be¬ 
tween these pop songs and our9 
indicate that they had reserves that 
are running out in their descen- 
dents ? 

The editors-—probably wisely— 
Indulge in no such speculations. 
Their Introduction sticks closely, 
and fflAchiatingly. to the period 
types of ballad-s j 
■ and to 
very use 

(Minble the socia 
to push out into u 
nected with the'ballads and their 
world. And they annotate the 
texts briefly and usefully. •' A very 
welcome volume, with some nice 
woodcuts—so perhaps one should 
not quarrel at the price. ' 

.Allah Rodway 


to the period 
and ballad 
hev 1 give a 
-which will 
minded reader 
the areas con- 


Reviewers 

Eileen Barker lectures in sociology pari ment of social and admini8ti-a- 
at thejLondon School of Economics; live studies at Oxford; 

' Anthony Bottomley ie professor of Rhodri Jeffreys-Jones lectures in 
economics at Bradford University; history at Edinburgh University. 

Ills latest book is Violence and Re?- 
:|ah Gregor is professor of modern form in American History; 

M KC "' Un! ' Altai R«taw 1* reader in Englteh 
-7.-\ ■■' : at Nottingham University, and 

A* Hi HalSejr la director of the de- author of English Comedy. 


THE NABOKO V-WILSON LETTERS 

1940-71 

Edited by Simon Karlinskv 

£12.50 

VLADIMIR NABOKOV: A TRIBUTE 

Edited by Peter Qiiennell 

£6.95 

STALIN' 

MAN OF HISTORY 

fan Grey 

r £12.50 

MOORE 

G. E. MOORE AND THE CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES 

v . Paul Levy 

£12.50 

MEGALITHS AND THEIR MYSTERIES 

. THE STANDING STONES. OF EUROPE . 

Alastair Service and JeapBradbery ■ 
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Universities 


g£Ug23S&H3 


THE PAPUA MEW GUINEA UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY tej 

' f 1980 STAFF VACANCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY AND 
BUSINESS STUDIES 


Senior Lecturer (Lovcl 10) — Accounting 
Lncturer (Level 8 or 91 — Accounting 

Lecturer {Level 8 nr 9) — Business Law 

Lecturer (Level 8 or 0) — Management 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE AND ■ 
BUILDING 


Lectilrar (Lnval B or 0) - Structure', end Services 

OF CHEMICAL 


DEPARTMENT 

TECHNOLOGY 


Lecturer < Level 8 or QJ/Soiifor Lecturer (Luwl 
10) — rood Technology 
Principal Ravel Si/Cliiof Technical Of (leer 
(Level 91 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Principal (Level 8)/Ch|nf Technical OI fleer 
(LevBl9) • Geomachanlca 


DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING 


AND 


Assistant Lecturer (Laval 6 oi 71/Lecturer " . 
i(Level Sofa) ■ Electronics and Telecommunication! 


DEPARTMENT OF .FISHERIES 
TECHNOLOGY . ' 


Lecturer (Level 8 or QlfSenloi Lecturer (Level 10) 
— Fisheries Management and Extension Services 


DEPARTMENT OF SURVEYING 


Principal (Level 8)/Ch|«f Technical Officer 
(Level 9) 


SALARYSCALES: LevalG - K9125. Lavol7 -• 
K10,166. Level 8 - KII.876. Level 9 - 1 
K 13,726, Level 10 - K16.676 (Kina 1 « 

AS 1.2423. N251.4032, New Pence 0,6674 at 
6/11/1979) 


INITIAL CONTRACT PERIOD. THREE YEARS. OTHER 
BENEFITS INCLUDE A GRATUITY EQUAL OF 24%; 
APPOINTMENT. REPATRIATION AND LEAVE FARES 
(STAFF MEMBER AND FAMILY), SETTLING*IN AND 
OUT ALLOWANCES; SIX WEEKS PAID LEAVE PER 
YEAR; EDUCATION FARES AND ASSIST AN GE 
TOWARDS SCHOOL FEES; FREE HOUSING. SALARY 
CONTINUATION AND MEDICAL BENEFIT SCHEMES 
AVAILABLE. 


FOR INFORMATION AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
WRITE TO (QUOTING DEPARTMENT): THE 

REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY, P.O.. 
BOX 703, LAE. PAPUA NEW GUINEA. APPLICATIONS 
CLOSE ON 22ND DECEMBER, 1979. 


BATH i 
TUB UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Senior Lectureship/Associate-Prof essorship 


Clewing dato : 1 February, 1880. 

Applicants' lor Ihla position In I ha newly formed Department of 
Computer Sclenco should be suitably qualified vrllh a higher dearea 
in Computer Science and have had considerable raaoaroh exparionoe. 
Tho poison appointed will be exported to develop courses at both 
undergraduate and graduate levels and to participate actively in 
reseat th 


MANAGEMENT STUDIES DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL DATA PROCESSING 
Lectureship/Senior Lectureship 


Olotlng date : 3iat January, 1810. 

Applications aro sought (ram candidates with qua Ilf leal Iona and 
experience In indurtiy or eduuillonal Institutions, Preference will 
ha given to applicants whoae major toachlng and research Interests 

v .. . -..-- —.— —systems 

and 

and 

... data 

resource management. 



BIOCHEMISTRY—Lectureship 


Closing data : U February, 1880. 

Applicants should have a first degree In biochemistry or ohamlatry' 
end sullabla postgraduate axpeilenoe In Mochemlalry, Prefaranoe 
will M given to candidates who have completed a period of post¬ 
doctoral research. The sucoeaslul applicant will ba required to 
teach biochemistry to ondargradustea. to give suitable advanced 
courses, at the masters level and to super visa laboratory worK by 
research etude nls. • 1 , ... • . 

Commanolng .sslerle* within the appropriate socle will be 
determined In aooordanoa with quallf lost Ions and axperianao. 
Present salary aoalas era : 

Lecturers : NZ»13,722-»10,B61 p.a. 

Senior Lecluiere : N2|17.283-819.780 P.a. 

’ - Aaaoalete-PrAleaabra i NZH4.B79 p.s. 

Conditions of appointment and method of application for all 
positions are aval labia from tho Assistant Registrar ■ (Aoademlo 
Appointments), University of Auckland, New Zealand or from, the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities (Apple.); 88 Gordon 
Square, London WC1H-0PF. Applications oloae on die dates stated. 



LEICESTER UNIVERSITY 


Tyler 
Chair of Economics 


Applications are Invited from candidates 
engaged In any field of aconoinlos tor the Tytef 
Chair of Economics. The Chair Is tenable frorh 
1 OotPber, 1980, or such othar date aa may be 
arranged. • ' i . • . *. •,.’ 


Further partioulara from Ihs Registrar to 
whom applications should; be sent by 19 
December.1979. Candida toq In thp U.K. should 
submit fUibpn copies, fdtti#r : appllca#on(oyp.r- 
safait bandldfrtae may subrpH 'ons copy). - * 
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UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO 
New Zealand .: 


it 

t -i i’ 


LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURERLV 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 


(INFORMATION SYSTEMS) 

(A79/30) 

Tito University Invite* applications from suitably quaUUi 
computer professionals for a position of Lccturer/Senty 
Lecturer In Compulpr Science available immediately. lb 
appointment may Lu made for a limited term. 

Applicants should lie accomplished In COBOL tiopp 
proarammlng and have considerable experience is lit 
analysis and design of information systems. Strong 1 resend 
Interests in the social Implications of computer! Moldbt 
an advantage. 

The successful appointee will be expected to tatty 
teaching courses suitable for students who areseeUait 
professional degree In computing. He or she wfllikobt 
given an opportunity to participate In the research iat 
of the University, , particularly in those areas which rdn 
to the study of tho applications of computers la die Nh 
Z ealand economy. 

The current salary scales In New Zealand unlverridei com 
the following ranges : Senior Lecturers : NZ$14,983-117,1$ 
$18,665 ; Lecturers : NZ$11,894*$14,615 per annum. 
Prospective applicants should obtain from the Registrar, 
University of Waikato, Private Bag, Hamilton. New Zeilaai, 
or from the Association of Comm on weal tit UrtvenWo 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, London WC1H OPF. details al 
the application procedure and conditions of appotatraest. 
Applications close on February 15, 1980. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF LESOTHO 


Applications are Invited for 
the post of 


LECTURER/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

IN THE DEPARTMENT 


OF EDUCATION 


commencing ns soon aa pos¬ 
sible. Applicants should nxvs 
a Maker s Degree In Enallih, 
and should bo quail Usd to loach 
English, as a second longuaflev 
The sphblntea will loaqfi Cur- 
rloulum Studies In Bngllah. 
which inoludaa the theory of 
ssoond language learning/ 
teaching and English teaching 
methods. Then oouraos are 
taken by third and (ourtn-vear 
B A.Ed. and undergraduate Dip- 
loma-studenta who have Gngllsh 

aa one of their I sac hi ng aubscle. 

Tha appointee will also teach 
English Language (of Taaohlng, 
which.is Intended, for students 
wtio .dq not have Englleh ae a 
major eubjert; end he/aha will 
pelilrtpUe In Mloro4each1iia end 
■Jhe Bupervlrton oi teaohlngi prao. 
Hoe. Salary soalea. (under 
revlaw): Senior- . .LeolurSrj 

R7.47a-H8.433-- pa; Lecturer: 
RMB3-R7.827 pa (ci aterUngn 
81.74). The prlt|!h Qovernrnenl 
may eupplement In range £1,820- 
£4,434 pa (aterJIng) (reviewed 
annually and normally fra* from 
lax) plus BBBDrtated benefits. 
Family pasaagea; baggage 
allowance :. 2-4 vows' cpnjraot 

gratuity or euparannuatlon'In: 

duoemjW allowance or supple¬ 
mentation : accommodation.j 

aduosilon allowance: vacation 
and study leave. Detailed appli¬ 
cations. ftwq copies) With eurrl- 
•cuiunc. vitae and naming, a 
referees to be, sent direct To 
Aealaiant Registrar (Appolnl- 
rnentt). National -Onlvarsity ol 
Leeotho, .po. Roma. Laaolho. by 
28 December. 1979. Applloenta 
resident In the UK should' also 
»®nd one copy to Intar-Unlveralty 
Council. 80/91 Tottenham Court 
Road. London W1P DpT. Filrther 
ortaile may be obtained from 
pllher eddreee. 
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TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 30,11,79 


Universities continued 


The Chinese University 
of Hong Kong 

fromAugusS *gg 0 l . nvilBd ,0f ,h * ,ol,aw,n B aosdemlo posts tenable 

Faculty of Arts 

(1) Profeaaor of Hlelory. Applicants should possess outstanding aca¬ 
demic quBlIlloatlona, cons darable university taaohlng and research 
experience and have published scholarly works ol originality and 
merit In the discipline. An applicant who doss not possess the 
required quallfloallona for appointment aa Profeaaor may ba con¬ 
sidered for appointment ae Reader. 

(2) Senior Lealurar/Uolurer In World History. To leach oouraea 
In world history wllh emphasis on ancient weatern Watery and 
medieval waatarn history. 

(8) Senior Larturar/Leclurer In Bngllah. To design end develop 
oouraea In English Linguistics and Applied linguistics and to loach 
up to p ae I-graduate level. AppJIaania should have a Ph.D, in relo- 
vanl erase, and extensive teaching and research experience pre¬ 
ferably wllh reference to the teaching of English In South-East Asia. 
Knowledge of a major Asian language and exportenoe In curriculum 
and course design and Iho preparation of Instructional materials 
preferred. 

(4) Laolurar In Philosophy. Applicants should prelorebly have A 
Ph.D In Philosophy, specialising In a Held ol contemporary western 
philosophy, preferably, phenomenology, and will be expected to 
leach an elementary course,l(i ( loolfl. *. r ,/,• - k ;,, , r -r <-;-j • 

Faculty of Sodlal Sclertcd 

(8) Senior Laoturer/Laoturar fn Geography. To tORch courses In 
Geography ol China. Applicants should specialize in Urban/Econoinlo 
Qsogrsphy. preferably with resanreh Interost in Chins. 

(6) 8snlor Leolurtr/Lecluror In Psychology. Applicants should bs 
aompelenf In devofopmontnl psychology, learning, psyctiamelrlcs. 

■' Infor/nslldn processing, or percaptlon. Knowledge ol ChlnoBe or 
Chlnoss culture proforrsd but not essential. 

17) Lecturer In Anthropology. Applicams should hovo a Ph.D In 
nny Ilold of Cullural/Soalal Anthropology, ba prepared to leach s 
basic course In elthor nrchaeolooy or anthropolaglael llnguisties. 
and IJoally bo abls to loach in English and Conioneso. 

(9) Laefurar In Boonomlos, Applicants should hove a Ph.D 
specializing In Publlo Flnanco, and bo eblo to touch oourooa In 
Economic Thnory, Monoy and Banking, nnd Eoonomlo Development. 
Appropriate taaohlng and rosoarah oxporlenoe preferred. 

(e) Lsolursr In Government end Publlo Administration. Applicants 
should have e higher degree with oppraprlnle scsdomlc oxperlcnco 
In any two of tha following areas: Administrative Theories, Public 
Palleles, and Development Admlnletrstlon. 

Faculty of Business Administration 

10 Prblsisor of Aeoounilng 

11 Prolssior el Finance 

12 Pro!inor ol General Business Msnsgamsnt 

13 Professor of Personnel Minsgsmant 

14 Pralassor of Marksting 

18 Professor of International Business 
Applicants for tho above Professorships should possess outstanding 
aoademlo qualifications, considerable university teaching end re¬ 
search axporlenoa and nave published scholarly works of originality 
end merit In tha discipline. An applicant who doss not possess 
tha required qualifications ror appointment as Professor may be 
oonaldared for appointment as Rssdar. 

(16) Sanlor Looturar/Lsoturar In Aeoounilng and Finance (Two 
Boats). To teooh oouraea In Aeoounilng end Finance. 

(17) Sanlor Lsalurer/leoturar In International Business. Applicants 
should be able to toaoh the following courses: International Finan¬ 
cial Management, Import-Export Business and Multinational Corpora¬ 
tion 

(IB) Senior Lsolurir/Lsoturer In Marketing. Applicants should be 
able \© leach at lansl 8 of the following courses: MarhaUng Re¬ 
search, Buyer Behaviour, Advertising, Sales Management, Inter¬ 
national Marketing, Quantitative Methods In Marketing end Industrial 
Marketing. 

(10) laolutar In General Builntss Management and Personnel 
Mansgsmint (Two posts). To leech throe or more of tha lollowlng 
courses; Quantllsttvs Methods, Oparsllons Management, Quality 
Control, Work Study, and Industrial Health and Safety; OR to 
leach BuBlnesa Communloatlgna and other management oouraea. 
Applicants should be able to oommunlamle In both .Chinese and 
English. 

Faculty of Science 

(20) Laolurer In Computer 8olano». Applloania should have a Ph.D 
In ccmputer Solanos or a ratstsd field. Preference will ba given to 
applicants with resaaroh Interests In software engineering, data 
organization and retrieval, computer usage, compilers, operation 

^M a Tselurer y ?n e ^fell«”ft:^ m Tcrfe»ch courses In applied siatlallca, 
survey sampling, lima aerlas analysis and actuarial science. Appli¬ 
cants should possess a higher degree In 8ta)l»|lca plus experience 
In leaching and resaaroh. , _ . ' . ... 

(22) Lecturer In Physics. Applicants, ehoutd he able to teach st both 
undergraduate and postgraduate level, preferably . wl|h research 
experience In applied physics, optical physics, polymer physics, 
biophysics or other related fields, plus a working knowledge of 
Chinese. 

School of Education 

(29) SENIOR LECTURBR/LBCTURER IN BDUCATfOH. To leach In 
one or mors of the following areas: Language end education. Edu¬ 
cation and Cult urn, Rewwoh In EduoaUon sod Bpeclal Education, 
and to aupervfM student research up to nrester's dWM 
Applicants are expected to ba waU-lnlormBd about Important educa¬ 
tional devalopmonU In Hong Kong and elsewhere In the world. 
Annual Salary (In Hong Kong dollafa):— 

Professor: (180,600 or above. 

Render: $110,100 to (148,280 by eight Incramenta. 

Senior Lecturer : (105,840 to (141,760 by eight Inoremente. 

Lecturers $87,920 to (77,040 by two lncremente/$B1,600 to 1119,620 

^xotw^^retT c'fi’HKdO.T approximately. Starting salary end the . 
grade to which appointment Is made will depend on qusHflcallone 
and experience.) 

Genets! Requirement. Candidates for Senior Lectureships should have 
* PhD In a relevant Held, oorwldsmble university teaching and re- 
March experience. Candidates for Lectureship# should hove s higher 
doorM (prefsrsbly s PhD) in s relevant field, with appropriate 
university teaching and/or research experience. 

Conditions of Servlet. These include: (1) Superannuation (6 per 
cent-employee. t 16 per osnt University); (2) Medical benefits; 18) 
Long i leave with psy: (4) Eduosilon allowance for children: (5) j 
Housing sccomrapaallon or allowance In Rou thereof for all Lec¬ 
turers and above engaged on oversees terms. Hotislrto aHowanoe lor 


ovaraoae terms. 


iEP^5 a S, on AppHcetlon forme end further Informatfon ore 

obtainable from Ure Personnel Section. The Chinese University of, • 
Hong Kong, Shalln, N.T., Hong Kong. ■ Completed forms together WlSi • 
id* il 01 °L n ^l° r . pubilostiorw end copies of reoent teetlmonfeia ' 
fhooid mob the University before January 91. 1880. Flats# mark 
AppHoallon ■■ on cover. • f - ..,r •• i .! 
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LECTURESHIP IN 
MANUrACTDRINn 
TEGHNOLOQY, DCSION OH 
MECHANICAL ENUENEBRINO 

AppHra (tons are invited for 
Ow post of Lecturer in the 
■■onlly formod Department of 
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(§S) POLYfjfcHNtO 

SCHOOL OF 
MANAGEMENT AND 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

LECTURER II 
LAW 


BANGOR 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OP 
. NOnt’tl WALES 

•T.'.-. MUEAMbff Posts 

OBPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL THCOHY AND 
iNSTfrunoNa 

.... rtn ’i ,l Ji J,|onB ore Invited for 
{ftJS, *5Jt Q tt 1 n ■! posts In I he 
WJif* 1 '’ * rtou.iriiiii.nl of Social 
ilioory anil fnmitiiiloria: 

,5? Lftno; nijBLAih ; H Oiticer: 

Ii,', iJ° j-T.jUl pr-r annum. 
■A kjmVH., ASSIS. 

an.mm. “■ 7, ° ,u “W* i*w 
. r # cc 00*4 1,1 nnpllranl* 
ml 11 mlu.1 ftindoil 

w Miimuiwcr Survlcn 

SSSSSni n . nJ ^JgnrJ to 
avDliiaio iho liniNtd of Youth 

rujSV^Jvae * l*ronrun,lilts In 

onpaiBlm«ils will rom- 
mcnco on let January l'uio. 
UP, «» «fen ns poxtlbip llmro- 
1,0 for • oortod 
?_ f J"d lirno quincr years 
m 'no rtrjl instance. 
.jMIfelw i two replpst. 
Klin .Ii?® 1 of age. qudlinca- 
tV£E5hfJ tl . ^FJ cn . 1 C :h expert once. 

SSSfft » 

wVeiurcs 'AS 

Unlvoretlir Col logs North 

JVJRP'__P*mor. Gwynedd, 

IhS. 7 “rtQ. , from whom rur- 

rtj.^.parifeutaw may bo ob- 

nrfi.P o^ nn i7^' anaor 
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BRUNEL 

THE UNrVDHBITY 

DEPARTMENT OP 
GOVERNMENT 

M.A. IN PUQLtC AND 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Pape rim ont or Oovern- 

awSMBUfer 

_The course Is otrsred both 

pa a one rnor full itine ana ■ 
tbne course In- 
vofvmo atlondenoa w one day 

8 wWfc. 

Option* m odurellon, honlUi. 
turn* ins, social services and 
social socurlly nr« orrered in 

service at. sit lovou and u,o 
anslyals of Us main policies. 
H* »“«• hn* B.8.R.G. 
Quota Blams. 

Appllcallon forms, from 
S.A.M., . Doparimont of 

aRT feehJSSLlff’B: 

a a b b *" ® p * i-Gto. 

cjoiing date ror applications 
31 December, 1070, 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT 
AT CANTERBURY 

TAOULTY OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

HESRAI1CH FELLOW ' 


IB sra Invited for 
0*00rch Fellow.on 

^uKUd be □rsaustea in 

Fnaiysi5i n 'iJ) »uWoy B iuS >r woul5 
oo an advantnag. 

Salary scconUnq to quail fl- 
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.WALE^ .... 

THE UNTYERBITY . 
LAMPETEfl 

MINT DAVID’S UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE . 

. LearunBauip in socia!l 

...... •• POLICY'- 




application forma, tosrthor 
with rurthrr dclolls, muy be 
obtained Prom the Academic 
c-OLslrar. SI. David's unlver- 
ly CoIImo, LauuKrtcr. DyCsd. 

48 7ED. - 

pnuary, i960. 


SBmS&i "ft*■JreSfmi ul iS ,, uf; SALARY; E4470-£714fl 


rtnja.will bo tnvoivoU in Lhe 
detailed orgsniaatlon and leach¬ 
ing of q now undergraduate 
course which U being planned 
to cqninienco in Ociouer. iohi . 

saury scale : .e 4 . 533 -£fi.'rM 
Pf* - annum ■ under review), 
plus U88 brnoflls. 

fyppiicaUoni . i six coiitoet 
ulvlng UMatls of age. quail Pica- 
Hons ami oxnnionco. logoihor 
wiih iho nenibs of three per- 
- »ons la wimm rt.Peronco nipv 

r ho mado ahniifd be smt bv 1R 

Jnnuniy. Irtno. m iho llnni*. 
irar. Iho Hnivonliy r.f Hull. 
_ null. HUf. 7IIY. from wtinm 
fiinhrr naritculnrs ii,pv Im oh- 
lulnod. 


LONDON ECI , 
the city UNiVKnarry 

COUNSELLOR 
i Part-i line) 

A second Cnunsollor to 
needed In Iho Clly unlvrra'lV 
Cininanjilnu Service T«tr ilirco 
djys a wnok durlna l**nu time. 
Applicant* preferably uniifu- 
ale*, should havo relevant pro- 
fCfUklopst iratrdnu nut r-xport- 
onee. 

. nio purson oppoLniril will 
hi* ospeemd to cdipplenp-nt (lie 
oxlsilng lervlrn whh Ji has ro- 

B iodfel. ifevplonmem.il oncl 
iirtuulanni respimMbiilltciB. 
Salary ts pro rala In llie 
range C7.UU7 tu Eil.'i'jv! plus 
.B7'lp London Allawn ncu. do- 
prndliiQ on auo. quill PleatInn*^ 
and exppripncn. Huporannuriilan 
umlm- fho Unlvc-rsuies Bupnran- 
niiBituu flehomo. 

Miillicr nnrtlculsrs end an. 
I'llratlon form* enn bo ob- 
lainad from Ms, Jano Co moron, 
Pi'irannnnl llorrutlmonl A»n. 


To teach lew an ■ variety ol 
eoiireas. Tho ablllly to teach 
laboui law and pisfarebly property 
law would bo daeliable though 
not qssnntlsl. Applloania should 
have a good honours degree with 
either poal-grnduale or profes¬ 
sional qualification. 


SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

VISITING LECTURER 
IN ARCHITECTURE 
(SHORT TERM 
APPOINTMENT) 

SALARY: E4470-E7149 

This poet la for ono yoxi 
commencing September tOOD. 
Spoclallu knowledge In Inlorlor 
design or urbBn design would bo 
on advantage. Additional cfotnlfa 
or Information may also ba oh- 
talnod from Dr. T. Maloti. Ilaad, 
Plymouth School ol Arehlieeltir*, 
Hot Centra, Nolle Streol, 
Plymouth. 

Application forme to bo returned 
by Friday, Ztal December 1878 
can be obtained wHh further 
particulars from Tha Peiaonnal 


ETn wSl'a Ollloar, Plymouth Polytechnic, 

«3$». E». i.34, n ° 011,03 Drake Clreua, Plymouth PL4 8 Aa1 

Enqiilrfoa lo tho Qounsc-llor,- 1 


Rllan Noonan, ns 
pli one Rxi. 3417 

iy%! “ d,,ro: a 


a iibovo, tolo^ 
*31 Decombor/ 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVERSITY OP DTAOO 
Dunedin 

PROFESSOR Or PHYRICAL 
EDUCA1TON AND DIRECTOR 
OF THE SCHOOL OP 
PHYSICAL BDUQATION 


Iho range of N/yaY.UsS par 
■requm fe 804.403 nor siutum^ 
Furthor JnrorniafitMi oLont 


K nimoni 'and , about; 

_OBA bo obtained. 

Beamtaiy OMteral, 

" T artl 
cio,b 0,1 51 


Polytechnics 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

THE POLYTECHNIC ; 

FACULTY OF BUBIN8S8 
STUDIES AND LAW 

DEPARTMENT OP BUSINESS 
AND MANAGEMENT STUDIES• 

SENIOR LBCTUnBR/PRINCIPAL 
LBCTURBR IN BBIUtVfOURAL 
STUDIES/OnaANIZATIONAL 
BEHAVIOUR 

rae, dintom 
im an. 
mnrch 

...... w^idJdetaS 




Ur have ■ 
ogrqa, spur 
work sane 
cant recoil! 


vmn. sunincant recgni 
jjjgryb emrai ■ tn»ilveT> 

LECTURER II IN MARKETINO 




internal in .the-owllea- 
non or bchartoural iludlN . to 
mariietlne and nurkoUnn com- 
munlcpiian* would be an 
advon 
Bali 


r—— diploma 

CTtarfeitc? 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
OF WALES 

POLITECHNIG CYMRU 

Dapsilmonl of Bfaelrlnl 
and Elactronlo Engineering 

Lecturer Grade 11 
Senior Lecturer 

■ (Temporary—3 years) 

Following tha formation ol a 
Toachlng Company Programmo. 
In aesoolatlon with STO, aPPlioa- 
Uona are Invited ror a three-year 
temporary laclureohlp . funded by 
an snc/DOl grant. The auooaea- 
ful nppnoant will taaoh general 
electrics! enalnserlng ana give 
support to tho Teaching Com¬ 
pany Programme. 

Light current expertise pre¬ 
ferred, Newly qualified gradu-. 
atsa will be oonaiderad. 

Salary: (4,470 to EB.288 p.a. 
Ino. (under ravfaw). 

Further particulars and appll- 
nailon forms may ba Qblalned 
from : 

Tne Aeslelsnt Director (Stelflng), 
01 WB,M - 

Mid Glamorgan CP37 1DL. 
Tofephonei (0443) 408133 

ext. 2021 . 

Closing Dele : 17th December, 
1978. 

LEICESTER 

THB POLYTECHNIC 
SCHOOL OP MANAGEMENT 

A ItBSHARCH ASSISTANT la 
tore i to lnveaUHto Uia 

pfiranci 
Manas ernant 
succeaefui. 

»?h.D ,0 &0Brae 
The apporntmant .will bo ion 
a maximum period of three 
r ea xy^t^commwtclng as soon aa 

, CoPiiagnetng aalazy I jti.913 
plus *T2 auppiorrirnt par 
annum. 






LONDON, SE1$ 
THAMES POLYTECHNIC 
ASSISTANT FINANCE OFFICER 


LONDON, N.W-S. 

THC pqlyTecjiniq 6p' .. 
NORTH LONPDN 
DEPAHTMENT OP TEACH INO 
STUDIES 

nonw kt . 



ilnrae HI* loro 
• PTtoant. 11 
our (under : 
Apply, with 
iu* . of iho 


Jleufi' of ”jho 'Dnjar&opnt r5 



BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 


Tne Polytechnic Invites applica¬ 
tions from suitably qualified can¬ 
didates tor tho lollowlng posts 
which era tenable from 1 Janu¬ 
ary, 1080. 


Department of 
Computing 
and Cybernetics 

READER 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 

Applicants for tho pa it al HEA¬ 
DER must have gaad scert&nUc 
qualifications and should be 
active lestarch workeis nl proven 
ability In d relevant field ot 
.50 in pul In j 

Tha surooEeful candidaia v/ili be 
e«pooled to provide laidorehlo 
in rMeerch work, to coordlnnla 
raseiifch work within the Dep¬ 
artment and to foster oOntacls 
In tha term ol ressaich projorta 
and consultancy wllh Comman-'a, 
Industry and the Public Sector. 
Applicant for Ilia two lonclilng 
goals mual havo good ace domic 
and/or profasBlonal qualificailona 
and should havo subs lanital com- 
marolol/lndusirlal and/or loach- 
ing oxporlonoe In one Oi more 
or lha folfewlng areas: 
Commeiclal Systems Analysis, 
COBOL Progiammlng, Cumpu- 
larfeod Inlarinnlion Sysiems, 
Dnlubnee Managomoni Sysiems. 
Doelnn ol Rani Tims Sysionn, 
Diatrlbnigd Procaealng Syaiema. 
Salary Soalos 

Raador Ee.70O-C5.639 

Principal Looturor E7.8ao-ro.630 
Bon lor Leniurar EO.507-eQ.253 
Appllcallon forma and fuithar 1 
dotal la may ba obtalnaa (rom 
lhe Personnel Ofifcor. Brighton 
Pofylachnlo. Mouleaooomb. Brigh¬ 
ton BM2 4AT. Tof.; Brighton 
893655. Ext. 2537, , 

Closlna data two weeks after ! 
publlo alien. l 


Fellowships aud 
Studentships 

CAMBRIDGE 

BIDWEY SUSSEX COLLEGE 
- DAVID DIOMBON SLNIOli 
HC8EAJHCH FELL01V8UIP 
JN MODERN AND MEDIEVAL 
LANOUAGEa 

The Coltane Council inyiins 

asasMtfeJr vs? % 

womon. wish ino to nuraue ro- 
s«urch lu Moodhi anti Modiovul 
Lanouuoii. ll lu tonahla for a 
pertod af ihraa years and. ear- 
wax wl ?f' ILmenibcrehip of iho 
aovorrunn Body and Lhp usual 
Follow Uvtp rlgTiU) and nnu.nl- 
Hos. 

Abptlcsnis should have ro- 
eoarch .BKDaWance. Tho 
uppoinunont is not tonsblo 
unlverelly loach In a 
eppolntmoni nor wire nny 
oilier substantial oniolumonL 
but s rnodoraia aruounl of 
| D r ichlna v*L][ normally .bo pen- 
mlltod. Ih, aUpond nnd allow 
ances, if not m nm 


»ei> 
llow- 
r in Col- 
he range. 

-.- -it Incra. 

BIPkSfc-" * maximum of 
fCfi.Saa per annum ino sum 
rp bo docldod by die Collo 
Council. Tho eiGiond will 
penmonablo under erran 

fellow would take up Ms 
SlJBo nfo,,m m OciobW 1. 




I’urtture.Information uiay ba 
obtained from iho Mailer, sid- 




LEICESTER. 
the UNiVBnsrrY 
PRIMARY COMXIUNICAIfONG 
RESEARCH CENTRE 
POSTORADUATB 
STUDENTSHIPS IN THE 
COMMUNICATION OP 
RESBARCH INFORMATION 
SludenUhljva am avails hlo 

smsffi 

rraeawh 


i,U should hive ob- 
leasr a good Second 


PS vu 
TBSW. 
work 
degree 


Further deutia 

Em vsia. 




NP-- 0-. J. lulb, jDlroclor of 

HhUBf 


O.Xl OftD > 

. JCBOS colloqo 

■ Tho j-pflage inviios- applies- 

latei 
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Fellowships and Studentships continued 


ST. HUGH'S COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Apoliuaiion is Invited for the following postgraduate 
award: 

JOANNA RANDALL-MoctVER 
JUNIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

St. Hugh's College proposes to elect lo the above 
Fellowship, tenable from Michaelmas Term. I960, open 
to women graduates orify. The annual value will 
be £2.400 with residence. The subject ot research shall 
be in the field of line art, music or liierature of any 
nation, in any period. 

• Further particulars from The Principal. St. Hugh's 
Collage, Oxford, to whom applications should be sent by 
Friday, 4 January, I960. 


OXFORD 

BT. IllIJIA ft cnLLEnc 
JUNIOR Hl.&EATfUEI 
rnu.ow'siui'H 
Applications arc Invited from 
WJiiitin flllADUAl'ES far lli<* 

fill I f.'.v ill || i 

ili RANDALL-hrACIVI.rr 

.HiK'um nlSiLiHcji mr.i-mi- 


Sillll' i for academic yn.,r 
l"'ilii-uJ. rgnmviihlii rnr lur- 
Llur i'fjri (or rnMVircfi linn 
nn i- .iri. or raiulv or lluni- 
Kir.’ nr any null on In «nv 

ll-TIOlt. 


Into 

! ov- 
vor 


,u. MANN CRAVEN 

jLiNlnn rescahcii fellow- 

mill 1 i far academic yourx 
t'<ni»-H3. ronowabln ror fur- 
Mur yiwr» for roaaatvh In 
*«v subject ej[r<>|it tiinM cu 
m«il iiy Did tiatuLill-MacTv 
I ■■iinwalilp above. 

. n«* »lU»nd fnr carh !>i- 
Inwiiiin la fuMuu j»r annum 
h mi roaldetico. 

■ uriiior doLillf nuiy be nb- 
l.ili'i-U Irom I tin (kiluign Bcu- 
tv'inv. in whom cnmploti'iL 
jiMilk.iilions rtiuu’it i hi ruinrni'd 
In- inti ilitiiiory. JUIItl i.lhr 
rull-dt- Sldluli:* llirtite Ululrr 
Ih- inttvrt*»llfi>s nr On ford and 
i.'mlirlclup Act l'ran urovlilc 
l*i-i l nil Hr I Iowa iuUM bi‘ 
v uiuc-n >. 


OXFORD 

IIAI f.KJL COLLECSL 

Ojvfnra. oxt r«Hj 
visriiNt: i>:Li-oWamp 

I'lHU-BI 

‘I in- (:mitgr jirouoars to 
elect tn a on* year, non- 
Bll|i> nillurv VllHlng t’cllOWslili, 


OXFORD 

UALl.lUL COLLRCJB 
Oxi»r.l OXI 1HJ . 

no Mils son ola nsnira 

Tin.- cnlioni' will after twx 
if'- auliii l.i rsfi i|» lo ovonuxu 
■ iiMeiii* Uruiiruiina iwjigrxuu- 
no mu.ly In Ociobnr. iwo. 
jiiPvMrn ili 21 rundldnln of 
kiitih Irnl a endemic mwll 
IT'‘cm ihnniMLVai. Ono Hire- 
i ion svIII be madr m tho Ar|i 
unit arr in iho Sciences, fh; 
colli,tjt- win remit iho KholarV 
rniii-uc (nee And will my hnir 
Ihflr uillverrtly fool. Tin? 
fichnlnrrhliM will bo tenable for 
lwo y,dre. ivnowablo for a 
MUM. Thn colic;an xdnilte boUl 
men .mil Women. 

, □•i.uin may „ bo abtalnos 
from iho | ular for Admission* 
ill IlAi||al and apjillc.illons must 
rmrli him tu-lcra Mams 11 . 
1'illU. 


OXFORD 

Tj\dy mamoahut haix 

Hie (loMernlna {tarty offers 
a mu .one Taylor Travelling 
r<iiinw*ltli>. liiiinbji- one year 
from Oclontr. J'lHO. Opon to 
w-uiii.-ii urndustrs ot any unl- 
Vuiciiy la any branch of study. 
. Eunlirr pari It'll Urn from (fie 
Cull* 1,0 Sccroian’. Closing dim 
■nr r, cri|M or uiiplicoKona, am 
I • hruarv, IVHU. 


■i i‘ii 1 kii«jai Inttcii scliular |i-'„n 
iiinii.ul who will be snondind 
Mu m nikmlc yisir lt'HO-81 Id 
aw will 
;ali* an^l 


...will b.i 

,-niim-u to It op meal* anil win 
h" >■ lull number or Iho Senior 
riwiuuun lloain, llo or she will 
in- i-ntiilccl io attend niuctbia* 
of Un- Cnvernlng llorly omF u, 
it*' .»ll College fcflllflei. Tin 
ruMi-ui- linjM*s lo bn able 
|n*l|« wllii Iho jirovlt' 
.■rruiiiniiiil.illon for the 
furiimr (touUs„nuy _ 
t,UM->il from the 9onlor Tuioi 

iViM.rtJihXJff. m: 


nvFnnn 



t *',M V 

n-si. wh:ii i m.r.fMvsniu in 
i-flEMISlIfY leiinbla (or llir 
years irom I Ociobor. i«m 
lurihor jhirlicuiqrs may 
iiiii.ilni-d It mu u>e Colli 


f leuvLirv. 

•NiV. Oxfl .',1 


Ouoan'a 




Colleges of Higher Education 



ROEKAMPTON INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

4 toddfn'itan ot Diflfa/. Slum. FioattoI,. 
Soutfiiards and' WMuwandfl Coliagss. 


D«flro 9 courae} affared „b,p ths Roahampjon Inaaliui* sra In c«n- 
blnod aiudias and lead lo fl.A , B Ed , B N. or B.Sc. oograea of 
ih» Uniyefiliy.or London. . . • : . 

LECTURESHIP IN 

ENGLISH PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

Raqulred fiom April 1980.' or sooner if possible, a parson lo taka 
a substantial snare In the leaching oi professional courses for 
intending teachers of English In Middle and Secondary schools at 
biutargraduale end postgraduate levels. Applicant* should have 
successful feravant school leaching experience, logeihof with 
research experience tr appropriate higher qualification related to 
aoffle aapeol of Ihe teaching or English,' The auccasslul applicant 
will he expected, elao la contribute ta me devsloptnenl el- raw 
courses at undergraduate, poslgraduaia cartilloste, Ineervloe .arid 
PAamera' degree tayelf,, 

•eUf* :. Siifiihsm FB Seale (CM70-F8,353 piiie London . Allowsnos 

MK). 

Claaing dple for reeaipl 01 applications Is 14 days . after < Ihe' 
appearance, of.this advert lasinen!. . 
ft#rtftsr derails end appItooVan taims tram : 

Ihe Assistant Secret anr, metnmptan liumuta et Higher Education, 
Aoatiamplon Lane. London BWIS npj. 

(Irtiervlawa Will be field osrty in Ihe How Year.) 


SOUTHAMPTON . 

LA 9AINTK UNIOti; C.OUt-CflE 

'PI - HiniiKn edIication • 

.. . 1 . TB» Arenlie , \ 

^.' luir.ruitRit urseNiph 

: ;U^mUMylT/lN MATiTEMATlCB 

. Aiiiillialinna ire invited-, lor 
jli.-.nbnv'o pnM., 


Jrill 

llfr . - - 

■am Cf i___ ___ _ 

Mur.iiltm ■ for ’ Inii>ndliiy”''prim"- 
Arv iMchwa.’ ■ U U al«a toldlJy 
iislbla .for a . UiulomA In 

-. -I. —.T-- - |p f 



J 'omi CiradyJI 
Mur.iiltm -rnr 
arv iMcnnTS. 
i- ' ra-sjieiieiwe J 

. Molliriiitillcni . 

, tr.imera of ihe B.J 2 use ration. 
1 ■., H Bo w»ri» tnctudcj rouni 
• ftoil.Hi. mainaiMito courses. 
iti*iiipd opuhsAs. .for fln. 1 . 
• < lui.ltflft and aavontiiry stiidenla 
• . and nisupfiruiMca 99 a main nub- 

.' loct wlui e suttsunlla) nliilee* 
lu«hC 4 ) lUuraUon comuonont. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 30.11.79 


ATHROFA GOGLEDD-DD CYMRU 
THE NORTH E WALES INSTITUTE 
of higher education 
CARTREFLE COLLEGE, CEFN ROAD, 
WREXHAM 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

LECTURER ii IN 

SOCIAL WORK (PROBATION) 

The person appointed will bo a member of a toam of si< 
staff wl>h primary responsibility for social work education at 
diploma end certillcale (avail. Applicants should be gradu¬ 
ates wlih a professional qualification and should have experi¬ 
ence in probation and after care. Experience of teaching 
and/or aludent supervlelon would be an advantage, 
fho salary lor Ihe poat la within Ihe range ot Lecturer 11 
(C4.470-E7.per annum) plus aupplement ol £6 per month, 
and the successful applicant will be expected lo -tako up 
duly as scon as possible. 

Proapacilr* appitcani* who wish to dlaouaa tha poet ara 
Invited lo tafappone Mr. Mlohael A. Taylor, Ha«d of 8chool 
or 8oelal Sdancaa, Wrexham B1782. 

LECTURER II IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCES AND YOUTH/ 
COMMUNITY WORK 

A vacancy villi exist from January 1st, 1900. for a Laolurer 11 
with a good degree in any or the Social Sclencea lo leach 
aiudenta ol Youlh and Community Work and of other oaring 

R rofaealons. Rolovanl experience of work with young people 
1 essential. 

Forms of eppMoallon end further details for Ihe above Iwo 

B oats from : The Inatllula Raglstrar, North E Wales Institute ol 
Ighar EdueaHon, Kelelerlon College, Comiah'e Quay, Daoalde, 
Clwyd. Tel: Daealde 816337. 

Closing data for receipt of app I foal Iona:- 14th December, 1979. 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
INSTITUTE OP HIGHER EDUCATION 
FACULTY OF ART AND DESIGN 
Department of (he History and Theory oC Art and Design 

LECTURER 2 

ART AND DESIGN HISTORY 

Applications are invited from graduates In Art and/or 
Design History to teach on the BA (Hons) courses tn Fine 
Art and Ceramics, Hnd on die Faculty Diploma courses lit 
two and three Dimensional Design. 

Applicants should have a sound basic knowledge of 
Western European and North Amarlcan Alt and Design 
History, especially that of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries and be prepared to give particular attention to 
the development and teaching of Design History courses 
orientated towards the requirements of students or Interior 
and Industrial Design. 

The salary is within the scalo £4,470 to £7,1,49 per annum 
plus £6 per month comparability supplement, 

Application forms and further details of this post can be 
obtained from the Personnel Officer, South Glamorgan 
Institute of Higher Education, CyncoCd Centre, Cyncood, 
Cardiff CF2 fixD and should be returned within fourteen- 
days of the appearance of this advertisement. 

P. J. Adams, Director or Education,. Education . Offices, 
Kingsway, Cardiff.. ' 


K - 1 


Exeter College of Art and Design 

Head of Graphic Design 

has bacome vacant due to the death of Mr 
Peler Balleraby. 

Applications are invited from persons with 
appropriate. Industrial and educational experi¬ 
ence (0 commence as soon sa'possible. 

The post requires leadership and vision com¬ 
bined with high personal standards In design 
and a lull understanding. of the rote : of degree 
courses In this area of study. •" . 

The department Is responsible foL a C.NAA. 
(Hona) Degree Course In Graphic Design and Is 
graded Head of Department III. 

Further inforrnailon and appiioatlon forms may 
be obtained from'tha Chief Administrative Offi¬ 
cer. Exeter College of Art and Design, Earl 
Rloharda Road North, 

.Exeter 6X2 DAS, and “ 

. be returned by 21st 

December. 1079. , 
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Co lleges xind i nsfitiitcs of Technology f Librarians continued 1 Research Posts OvSs&is^ ;. 4 . 
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W REGIONAL TECHNIC \[ 
S COLLEGE ATHLONF 

Co Wl'STAUA LI t \'Of AI |()NAJ, LI )| /(• A11().\ f , 




_ ..CANTBttBURY„_ . 
UNtvEnBrTY or kekt 

ApDUcauona arp invited frorti 
nmduaio chorjored ubrariana Tat 
uio pojl of Parl-Uina iVsilsiaiu , 
' unlv 


App]icution*; are invited fnr ihe following pcrhiaJ 
who let lino puii.siuiiiihlc posts : * zl Q 

LECTURER SCALE 1 : 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY 
GEOLOGY 1 


. LONDON 


roLYTECIII ».C OF TUB 
SOUTH HANK 

DtpitliiiMii ot Blctiflcai and 
electronic, Enginocring 

RESEARCH ASSIST AMT 
ittirad lu. work t*n ‘the 


Iq will be pla cod__ ._ 

puallflnallona and mnerionco on 
an. opproprtxlo poini pro rata 
wllhln Iho 8onlor Llbnarv sialf 
dro dp 1IA Scalo E4.M3 10 

ce.gua (under ravlowi, 

Application farina and nirlhor 
uanfculara can bo attained from 
M«. Jonoa. Tho Library, Tho' 

qu n 0 Mnj‘^forSteoWP^. K T& 

M n wsa^iwP o ” *• 


q su___ 

ilacgd according lo 


pmonl of jh'q v 

□Sgifiij 


ASSISTANT LECTURER: [ 

MATHEMATICS : i 

GEOLOGY 

CLASS III: . I 

ELECTRIC A I. MAINTENANCE • \ I 

SALARY SCAI.ES: Luclurur Settle I • IKflWD-- 
AssistmiL Lecturor 

^ Clues HI . ‘ C4a&]«n^ 

Children’s Allowances urc payable where appllcu- 
The number of increments which msy be awardedL-' 
previous suitable expei-icucu is normally a matin, 
of five. 

Qualifications nnd conditions of service in accord* 
with Memo V.7 of the Department of EdueaHon 
Application forms nnd particulars of the posts u 
available from die Principal, Regional Technical U 
lege, Dublin Rond, Athlone, Co. Westmeaih, Irtki 
(Telephone 0902/72647) with whom completed 1 $ 
cation forms should be lodged not Inter than 5 h 
on Tuesday, IScH December. 1979. 

S. O’Lochlalnn, C.E.O., Office of Committee, Brft 
House, Dclicviic Road, Mullingar. 


itev^apms— . 

ipolhod* ■ tor Analouuc 
Kkclrortlc Filters, 

salary CS.jai to E3.703 
(Indusli'o of Inner London 
AilDWonogi. 

EnquJrfos _ lo Dj J, 


Siovonaon 
nan 
rui 


(01.428 


-. k, 

ID, Ext, 


further particular* and spoil. 
mLlon forms from iho Blftiflng 
Officor. Polytechnic of Iho 


South Dank. Dorouoh 
London SCI OAA. 


Hoad. 


Research Posts 
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ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


LECTURER 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


In PUBLIC • ADMINISTRATION for 
ooursfi In Public, Administration with option « . 
Social Work and olher courses with Publlo ■ 
minlstrstlon or Government and PoJHioa e iww* - 
Honours or hlghsr degree in Public AtimWel* .- 
lion or reliled'disciplined, an d relevant experien« • 
required. > . • " *i 

Salary scale .In range 24,422-28,391 per »l wu- .' 
(under review). ' 

Assistance with removal expenses. • -j. • ■■ 

Details Irom Ihe Secretary, Robert Gordon'* w* 1 : : 
tuie ol Technology, Schoolhlll, Aberdeen MP 'f' 1, 
(0224 574B11.) 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 

; II m -1 »•*. 'I • ' 

■»' 4 OXFORD 

>. ir.i • s >i 

JUNIOR ItCSI AItGI 
FELLOWSHIPS 

The College proposes if there should be suitable 
candidates to clcot to tiro Junior Research Fellowships 
from 1 October 1980, nno In English and ono in Philo¬ 
sophy. Candidates should not normally have oxcocdcd 
28 years at the time of choir election and should have 
already completed their first degree. The Fellowships 
are open to men and women. 

Tho Fellowships will be tenable for three years. The 
Junior Research Fellow In Philosophy will be required 
to teach six hours a week (which will be paid for at 
the normal capitation rate) and the Fellowship will be 
eligible for renewal for a fourth year. No teaching vrlll 
be required of the Junior Research Fellow in English, 
but the Fellowship may exceptionally be renewed for 
not more than one year. 

A Junior Research Pillow will receive a stipend of 
£3314 a year, is entitled to lunch and dine at High 
Table without charge and will, if unmarried, be given 
free rooms or, if married, a housing allowance. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Senior Tutor. Completed applica¬ 
tion forms should be sent to the Senior Tutor os early 
as possible and not later than Saturday, 26 January, 



Librarians 




: .V-EDUCATIOn! : 


Dincaj 

>l»Us nni 


LIVERPOOL POLYTECHNIC 

LIBRARY SERVICE' 

Inter-Library Loans Unit 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN IN OHARQB 
(Motion 'of tha present Central dervloas Unit. On Ih# 
■ Reader. Servlcae Saollon Ihe I.L.L. Unll will 0® 
aaollon.) ' 

M.««-SS.0ST ,p.m. 






' l' 


i"'Qsoulliampfon 

Wl. THE 
UNivEKsrn 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

Postdoctoral Research Fellows 

Applications ate Invited for two, research posts tenable for 
1 ycor from 1 January, IpfiO (or as soon as possible there¬ 
after). 

The first appointment supported by the Cancer Research 
Campaign concerns the synthesis of bridged sonulenes and 
their interaction with DNA. Previous experience la synthetic 

organic chemtsfiy is essential. 1 . \ . 

The second appointment supported by the National Re¬ 
search Development Corporation concerns the Investiga¬ 
tion and scaling up of novel dectroorganlc synthesis and 
the protect Is Jointly supervised by Dr. A. Bewick. Dr. 
J. M. Mellor and Dr, R. E. W. Jansson. Candidates should 

have previous electrochemical or chemical engineering ex¬ 

perience. 

Appointments will be 011 the IA salary scale £4,333 £4,910 
per annum. Applications with names or two referees should 
be sent as soon as possible to Dr. J. M. Mellor, Department 
oC Chemistry, The University, Southampton S09 5NH. 
Please quota reference number MA1/2/THES. 
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IMS1EDIATR ADVANCES 

41100 to £-20.000 
No aociiMiy needed 
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' TlfU UNIVERSITY ' 
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KUWAIT 

UNIVERSITY OF KUWAIT Faculty of Medicine 

MEDICAL SCIENCE AND CLINICAL APPOINTMENTS 

Applications ara Invited for iho following appointment? In tee Faculiy of Medlclno : 

An*l omy 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR. Candidates should have areas of special teal Ion In electron microscopy. The 
successful oandldate'a responsibilities will Include dlisUaretiip ol the E.M. Unll which la equipped v,ilh 
scanning and transmission microscopes. 

ASSISTANT OR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR. Preference will be given lo candidates who have e<pertence in 
leaching ihe anatomical disciplines lo allied hoslth oiudor.is. The successful candidate will be responsiole 
(or coordinating allied health leaching In the Department ot Anatomy. 

Community Mediate# 

ASSISTANT OR ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS In eplclomiolagy 12 pools). 

ASSISTANT OR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR In public health 

Preference for Ihasa poets will be given to suitable candidates who speak Arabia. 

Medicine 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR |n nephrology. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR In neurology. 

Obslalilei and Qynaaeology 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OR PROFESSOR. AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR (2 poets). 

Assistant prolossor or associate proleasor. Sciential gynaecologist converaanl with Ihe practical aspects 
of gynaecologic endocrinology and hormone assay. A biochemist with extensive experience In these areas 
may apply end. If appointed, would nlso be axpectod 10 undertake acme teaching |n the Department of 


ASSISTANT 


ASSISTANT AfjD ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS (2 posts) Candidates should have exp 
□ethofogy, particularly In analomlo and hfslopqthology. Tne successful candidates will 
in dtagnoitlc pathology et tha teaching hospital. 


have experience (n academic 
have reapejisibflltiae 


Pharmacology 


Candidates should bo medioalfy qualified. 


PROFESSO 
Physiology 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OR PROFESSOR In neurophysiology. 

ASSISTANT OR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR In general physiology. Preference will be given to .candidates with 
Hpociaiiaaiion In one .ol ihe following areas; cardiovascular, gaatro-telostin.il. muscle physiology, haamnioJogy. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OR PROFESSOR. Proloronca will be given to tullablQ candWotea Who apoHk Arabic 
Sure Dry 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OR PROFE8SOR In orlhopaodlc surgery. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR In E.N.T. aurgary. 

ASSISTANT OR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR In plastic, <oconjunctive end burn eurgory. 

ASSISTANT OR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR in general surgory wllh special Intorost In traumatology. 

ASSISTANT PR0FES90R In surgical roeBaroh. 

Applloante Tor surgical posts should hava at tonal 6 yoms clinical and teaching oxporlenoe In theli reepocliva 
apoclahlee. 

Candlllons el Appolnlmenl 

Appllcente should possess a Ph.D., or hlghor profeefllonel quail fio si Ion In iholr reap a cllve medical or 
surgical apoclaliy, end have conducted and published roraarch In their (laid. Pralessore should hnvo 14 
years' experience, 4 as an aiBoclale proleasor m lie equlvetont, l.o. rcnloi lecturer or loader. Associate 
profesBori' should have 9 years' experience. 4 os an assistant proleesor or its equivalent l.e. leoluiBr. 
Salaries i Tola! monthly salaries will be within Ihe l ol lowing scales according to qualifications and experience 
(IKO equate £1.60 . US$3.6 approx ). 

Professors wllh clinical appointments : KD 880-1,046 (0 increments). 

Protsssora medically oi non-meolcally qualified with medical science appointments: KD B26-B82 (B 
Increments). 

Associate professors wllh clinical appointments ; KD 725-BW (8 increments). 

Aesoofste profossma medically qualified with medical science appointments: KD 680-530 (8 Incromonta). 
Associate protea bci a non-medlcalty qualltled: KD 650-800 |8 Incramante). 

Assistant profossors v/lth clinical appointments ; KD 670-735 (8 Increments). 

Assistant professors medically qualified with medical aclenco appolnlmonte: KD 634-590 (fi Increments). 
Assistant professors non-medfeally qualified : KD 610-060 IB Increments). 

Clinical supplements: In addition lo the above untveiaUy salaries inota will bo a monthly oilnlcal supple- 
menl paid by Ihe Minietry of Public Hnalth for medical school staff with clinical service cotnmltnienle. These 

are: 

Professor and chairman KD 260. 

Professor KD 2Q0 
Associate professor KD 160 
Assistant professor KD 100 

Oraiuliy t There Is a gratuity of on* month's basic salary fof saoh year employed payable on termination of 
contract. 

Housing i Suilsbly furnished, slr-condlllonad eocanimodattan, olectticlly and water ero provided freo of 
charge. 

Medical cere r Free, comprehensive Ireatmsnf is aval I able In Kuweit under life Stole Health Rervlaq. 

Travel: Air tickets ere provided from the country of recruitment for the appointee, ipdu'so end up lo 3 
dependant children under 20 yeora. Thereafter return air tickets are Issued annually lo Ihe country ol cltUen- 
|M| 

A_ , . . 

mealing a year era paid by the University. 

Vs carton i sixty days paid annual leave end various olllolel holidays. ...... 

Education: This la provided tree In elate schools whors (he fnatruoften Is In Arabia. Staff who have lo 
send their children to nop-Areblc sohcole In' Kuwait will have the tuition fees of up to a maximum of three 
met by tha University. 

Taxation: There la no Income lax tn Kuweit. Currency la freely transferable without restriction. 

Method of application . 

Curriculum vitae In 'duplicate, which should Include tha names or three referees, personal particulars, 
qualifications with dates, career history, teaching experience, research acoompljahmonta end, where appro- 

B lnta. clinical expeiienoe should be sent to ths Dean, Faculty of Medicine, University of Kuweit, P.'~ 
ox 24923 Befit, Kuwait, to arrive no later than 9lsl January, 1960. 


•Ip or permanent residence. On termination of contract, tickets ere provided to Ihe country ol raciultment. 
baggage and freight allowance le also provided. In addition, travel expenses for attending one scientific 


O. 


Colleges of Further 
Education 

LONDON 

INNhli I.UNDON GDUCAIlON 
AUTHORITY 


('•AI1NKTT- COLLEGE! 


LDUGATJON AND . 
FOH 'I LAGrlb IIS 


IN3 


Aii vii n ttf iTi a funs' i° 

1-Llll nlt:l< EDUCATION 

Appliccllons ero invited ror the 
fallowing c-uursaa: 

COUNCIL FOn NATIONAL, 
A1.ADLMIG AWARDS 

nACIIELOn OF EDUCATION 

. nitco vents' -porMlmc 
slr-tv. Prcpurea cnndldeioe 
foi further study end rosriitch 
in .'unlisr cdiicailon. c.andl- 
d.ilvi should bo isrvlnn Uj- 
chois wl«\ ou In I llll loath Inn 
uii.-il.f.Miiun end a mlnlmurii 
of in’ yonrs’ oapprlonco. 

univehhcty of London 

D ^W ,iEH 

On» puor ruit-ume or' three 

« ’ dins port -11 mn study. Bu¬ 
sies >ha study ol further edu¬ 
cation la conTomeorary cducu- 
1 Ion a I Iheojy and lo current 
dni-olonmcnls. Candldaics 

should, hare reasonably auh- 
swnilnl leacrtlnu or sdmlnlv 
■rollvo oxportynco in furllicr 
piltrcnllan. snintntslxallon nr 
Induerrlnf Lretnine 


ft 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

D,i,LO Mo I K] , E W ONAL 

Two years' porl-iiiun si mi v. 

llllH lU DlUVlllO .1 Ml mm 


kiiiIc proiinilinq In arliic,iit,in.il 
iii'in&Bi-invnt and an r,t,nnr- 
lunliv lo Uuprovn niana>im.t> rrt 
hkllts. iJnntlldsio* should u.ivc 
i-iHiaonnbiv Kiibst.innst lc.iili. 
Hill nnd/or odinlruilrjtlvc ti\- 
ucrlonco In furlhar eduemion 
or associated flidils. 

UNIVr.HBITY Ol 5 LONDON 

DIPLOMA IN EDUGAT(it,V4L 
T1.C1 INOLOl >Y 
I for Funhor Education i 

_ Two years* part-time stii tv. 
DcvoIom protosslonsl cuin- 
iKMencios In tlio msiianciii‘‘iil 
uml eraantzauon nf icurnlne 
roaourcQS. Candidates should 
l l.i vo, initial prorossionat nuuti- 
tlcnilons and lio DJ.ocrlnni.cd 
li'ectiore. librarians or ndminla- 
Irotors In further or hiiihor 
educational eaiabliibniuiith. 
lucut jrqvcnunent oervlcu or 
Induitrfal imlnlna. ■ 


DIPLOMA IN KNOLWII 
LANGIIAUC sniDlCb IN 
J unnii'.n kd-jl-aiTon 


of lungnuae liter eon ub appilon 
to tho practice of too colas amt 
enable Ihn holder |a act In un 
mtvliaiy carvirtly r 
uf ■ontlinin? wllhln 
thor eduesiion . coll 
(llda'ci should 


on. niaiters 
iholr fur- 
. —J«iio. Can- 

have e ■ 


clourco i or uquiv-iUmf i. and 
be a trained toschor ivllh q 
niinlmum ol, three years 1 
l co china expert onto. , : 

SHORT COURHEa 

A renqe or ahort courses .Is 

ftfe" AfUAA 

proanunmo *ro nvsIUble an 
regiioal, 

CERTIFICATE IH EDUCATION 


Sandwich 


ftiunsi DKlDncUno c 
two. or ihmo -years.' 

* baste «mr In fl..._ 

end nracitea of rurihar oilucn 
lion, tar those .enasubd-ln ih. 

HppchinBL di* tinalnian ot tin 
lfi io 60 age group. 
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RUSDEN 
STATE COLLEGE 


r 


HEAD OF LIBRARY 


preparation of secondary sohaol teachers, at the baccalaureate 
levs], |t aonducts an extensive programme of graduate 
diplomas and expects to introduce Masters degree work tn 
1560. Current enrolment Is approximately 2,21)0 aiudenta 
(1,960 EFTS), The Library holds approximately 109,000 
volumes, 6,000 non-book (lams, and 1,100 periodica! IHlea. II 
has‘a iiiliy avtomatett circulation system, participates In CA.VAL 
(the looel version, or' LOCA8), end lo p*rt of the AU8INET 
end MIDAS networice. 

The Collage Is Interested in developing an administrative 
unit specifically responsible for dlrocllng art sling and snlloi- 
psled leeouroBs toward the continued Improvement of Instruc¬ 
tional sotivlllw.*'. Ttie Head of Ubrary will be responsible lor 
the management! p£(earning retouroas and will be expected lo 
contribute-/to the' daveldCrnsnl of learning, and teaching in 
iho College. Jh|e person wlll.rtfor^.to Ihe Principal/ 

. H is'-destrabte for - applicants \o hi»v# a |hlqtter dsnrae 
wllh pr«pa(4llon,iri Ijbratyl aolange end Instructional technology, 
undemanding’pf library. menagemonT and operations aa well as 
*MJ«r(tilau te a coltdflB.or utilyarslty llbrvV In both Ttelds. , 

Tfie poslllqn Is lenuredusnd awiltebfe os !qf, Ppbruu'y l. 
1089, but this, dale is negotiable. Council roabrvae the right 
lo appoint by Invllellon. 

The. salary Is 8A29,0OO per annum, with four weeks' 
vaaallon per year, phra, retirement end -qlck-loava beneflls. .^t 
ounent rates this le approximately £16,130,48 Bterklng. 

Resume. Iranwrlpte, and ths names ,and Addresses of hyo 
retersea should, be .forwarded to tne'Persaenel Officer by Jart- 
liary 31, 1980. ' '/ .. 

Ruatiep Stale Collego ' 

682 DlfloKbutn Roati . 

Norlh Clayton, Victoria, Australia 3189 


Candidates should apply aa 
Boon aa poeeibte. ipoctrylna- 
Iho qoursefs) Ux which th»V 

UolliiiD, DowriShlra l lows a. 
Unnhoninton Lane. London 
^WIB lloiaphuna 01 - 


CAN0ERRA COLLEGE OF. ADVANCED 
EDUCATION 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

COLLEGE FELLOW \H LIFE 
SCIENCES 

(fleferenao Number 7B/S177] 

The College Council has reviewed roaenlly tho etrvclure or 
the School ol Applied Science and hae decided that the import¬ 
ance attaching lo the teaching of the Life Sciences In the Cel- 


I mce attaching to the reaching of the Life science a in the Col- 
ego Is such »e to lustily the ostebUahinem of e poeltlqn or 
College Fellow «|.profepeorrat level. 

srilla academic and 
pproprlale to such 
is concerned with 
sense, The School 


rammee 

anaoe- 


Appllcatlona are tnvlted from peraone wllh academic and 
professional qualllloallone and experience ep 
e senior acadamlo port In e School whlon 

the leaching at applied aolance in Ha broadeal _ 

of Applied Science has developed degree and diploma progri 

of an Inler-dlaclpllnary nnluro In Land Solenoe. Perk Mi_ 

menl, Resource Management, Natural Resources, Ecology, Humnn 
Biology, Medical Technology, Nuiaing Science, Community Health 
Nursing, Applied Qoolaqy. Cartography, Physics and Eloctronlca, 
MaterialB Conaervation, Ghemlefry and Sioctiemrilry, end graduate * 
. courtea In MetartolB' Coneervatlon, Resource Management. 
Recreation Planning, end Eloctionlca Planned dovolopmeirt Ipr 
Ihe future Inolddee the uatabliihment of faaile and posi'blate 
aouraaa In Nursing end in Olher hoollh-relaled fields. The 
Collego has an esiabliehod reputation in tho community for Iho 
variety and strength at tie vocational course programmes. 

The appointee will bo required to provide academic leader¬ 
ship In the broad area of tfio Lite aoienoea within the School, to 

S lav a significant role In the academlo development ol ihe 
chool ad a whole, and lo aealal'ln lie day-to-day adminjatraHon. 
The appointee wJH also be required to-carry some teaching Utilise 
In his/her own epdclal area of axportlso. 

■ Salary; 8A34.119 per annum. Aaaiatange wllh housing will 
be provided for a obroon moving u> Onnborra lo iiko up appoint¬ 
ment. Perea for Hid appointee end family and reasonable lomoval 
, aoste wlll fie paid 



eddreetae ol twee romaee. App I leal Ion a quoting itlerense 
number ore rebjtlnd' &, JANUARY IS, IfM, end ehould be 
addreaaed le I The Reglalrar. Canberra College ol. Advanced 
Education, PO Bex 1, BBLCONKBN, ACT, SS18. AU8TRAUA, and 
• copy lo the Assoclatlan of Commonwaallh Un(virtHI«a (AppAInl- 
p|Mli)i 38 Barden Square, London WC1H OFF. 
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TV Noticeboard is compiled 

II by Patricia Saaitinelli 

wJ and Mila Goldie 


THE TIIVIES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 30.11.79 




Dt Maurice North, dean of faculty of 
social studies and humanities at Preston 
Polytechnic, lies been appointed to the 
chair of social institutions at that 
Polytechnic. 

Dr Peter Gosden, chairman of the 
school of education at the University 
of Leeds, lias been appointed to the 
chair of the history of education at 
the same institution. He took up his 
appointment on April 1. 

Plo lessor Peter Abel!, formerly pro¬ 
fessor and head of the sociology 
department at Birmingham University, 
has been appointed to the second chair 
In the sociology department of the 
University of Surrey. 

|>i Christopher Armc, principal lec¬ 
turer and head of the Biology Unit at 
the North Staffordshire Polytechnic, 
Inis been appointed to a new chair of 
zoology in the department or biological 
sciences at the University of Kculc 
Irani October I, 1979. 

Professor James Lovnc Toni, head of 
the economics section Jn the University 
i t Sheffield, lias been appointed to 
the Mitsui chair of economics and 
heudshlp of the department nf econ¬ 
omics in tiie University of Hlrinlnghunt 
In mi Jjuuary, 1980. 




Leeds 

The following hove been awarded 
huiKimry degrees : 

l-LD : br James MacGregor. former 
resistrar nf the university : Mu ShJrlcv 
WlllEjiiis, former Si-croMry of State for 
Ktlucuiiuii and Science. 

Dl>lv : 'Clifc Very Revd Professor Henry 
Cliuihilck, recently a|ipnlinr>ti reqlns 
■ir< ires tor of divinity at fiiml.riiluc 
University. 

DM us: Dame Janet Baker, the svo rid- 
lammis singer. 

DSc : Sir Dorns llonke, chairman of the 
Biltl-.lt das Ccrporatlvti ; Emeritus 
Prufc^ar John C. UutMier. formerly 
professor of surgery at llie university. 
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London 

Birkbcck College 

Master of Blrkbeck College : Professor 
W. G. Overcnd. 

City University 

Pro-chancellor : Lord Mats (in succes¬ 
sion to Lord Alport). 

Pro-vice-chancellor: Professor C. F. 
CuHli. Head of department: Ken Kirton 
(social science and humanities). Senior 
lecturer and director of arts adminis¬ 
tration studies : J. N. Pick (Centre for 
arts and related studies). Lecturers: 
Dr M. V. Barrett (social science and 
humanities) ; G. S. G. Ismail (mathe- 
I madcs) ; Dr P. A. Lush (mechanical 
engineering) ; Dr J. N. fsLm (mathe¬ 
matics) ; Dr P. H. Canlc (monetary 
economics) ; Dr J. A. Hampton (psy¬ 
chology). Temporary lecturer: R. H. 
Jones (jnuruutlsm) ; Honorary visiting 
lecturer and senior naval tutor: Com¬ 
mander hi. G. Simper (systems 
science). Honorary visiting fellows: 
Dr D. B. Owles (American business 
law) ; N. Stapleton (Business School). 
Schools Unison officer: P. Craggs. 
SSRC professorial fellow: Dr A. J. 
Pox. 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

(loader*: Dr Ion Buxtnii fmurine 
transport, department of naval orclii-. 
lecture end shipbuilding) ; Dr William 
Carson Dick (rheumatology) ; Dr Hugo 
Gil Ferreira (physiology). Personal 
readers: Dr A. j. Woodman < Latin 
literature) ; J. F. Lazenby (ancient 
history) ; Dr Duvid Wright Collimon 
(experimental nalaccinagncilsni) ; Dr 
Andrew John Rugg-Giinn (preventive 
dentistry) ; Dr Pcrer Willis (lilstory 
of architecture). Emeritus professor; 
Professor A. M. Thomson (social 
obstetrics In the department of obste¬ 
trics ami gvnoocolugy). Consultant/ 
nciiiur lecturer: Dr G. Gait: (medi¬ 
cine). Leeturcts : Miss A. S. Har- 
greaves (department of prnstliodon- 
tics lu tiie dental school) ; Dr F. 
Hossancyli (psychiatry) ; Mrs A. M. 
Hnlnhtill tserial sciences); Dr P. S. 
FreWlnv»*m n» -mrum'in nf dcnwio- 
logy) S B. H. Hirst (physiologyi ; Miss 


N. L. Turnbull (oral surgery) \ J. 
Bond (medical sociology in uie Medi¬ 
cal Care Research Unit) ; Dr D. S. 
Brown (oral anatomy) ; A. J- RICH 
(surgery); J. H. Turnbull (dental 
radiology In the department of patho¬ 
logy in the dental school) ; Dr H. N. 
A ret (genetics) ; J. D.Momsenj geo¬ 
graphy) : Dr M. Mowlam (pollUc>I , 
R. A. Bcrrlll (educadon) : L. B. 
Carrington and D. J. 0 Connor, 
D. P. M. Salter (education) ; Dr R. R- 
Anderson (English literature) : Dr 
p. J. Simmons (zoology) ; Dr J. w. 
Reed (medicine). Head of the depart¬ 
ment of German and Scandinavian 
studies: Dr A. W. Stanforth. Bursar : 
Charles Leslie Parkinson. 

Sheffield 

Settlor lecturer: C. J. Levy (anaes¬ 
thetics). Lecturers : . A. F. Bennett 
(music) ; A. C. BTetsns and T. M. 
Hopper (accounting and financial man¬ 
agement) ; S. M. Bruntfltt (linguistics) ; 

K. Hawkins (French, part-time) ; A. J- 
Elefferson (criminology) : R. W. Law- 
son (economic studies) ; D. Mangall 
(surgery); J. A. Prosser and C. Smart 
(law) ; S. A. W, Salfield and J, G. 
Yassa (paediatrics) ; D. H. Tliakkay 
(orthopaedics).; F. H. White (human 
biology and ‘ anatomy) ; P. Willett 
(Postgraduate School of Librarians!)ip 
and Information Science). Visiting lec¬ 
turer : B. J. Shaw (geography). Unlver- 
versity fellows : C. Deacon (Patrick 
and Irwin Packing ton fellow in zoo¬ 
logy) : N. R. Goose (Douglas Knoop 
Research fellow in economic and social 
hlstorv) ; L. Page (Yorkshire Tele¬ 
vision' Creative Writiug Fellow) ; 
N. G. A. Ralph (University research 
fellow In prehistory and archaeology). 

Strathclyde 

Visiting professor: J. R. S. Morris 
(chemical and process engineering). 

Surrey 

Secretary to the University nf Surrey 
and Clerk to the University Council : 

L. J. Kail. Visiting professor: Derek. 
A. J. Taylor. 

UMIST 

Vice principal* : Professor H. C. A. 
Hankins (academic devclnpmcnl) ; Pro¬ 
fessor J. F. B. Bondamn (finance). 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Lecturers : D. M.' Morgan (law) : Dr 
-B. Dodd and A. Horsley (suh-duparf- 
mont of speech within the School of 
Education) ; J- D. Stannard (School 
of Eil neat Ion) ; M. Ellis (uni inn I pro¬ 
duction lu the department of agricul¬ 
ture) ; Dr T. Anderson (computing 
laboratory). 

General 

fan Budge, professor of govern¬ 
ment at the University of Essex, Is 
to succeed Professor Jean Blondel as 
executive director of the European 
Consortium for Political Rcscurch. 

Dr G. B. R. Fell den, director-general 
of the British Standards Institution 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Visiting Committee for the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Art. The following members 
have also been re-appointed : A. J. 
Gordon, CBE, architect, senior part¬ 
ner, Messrs Alex Gordon ; Ruart 
McLean, CBE, DSC, director, Ruart 
McLean Associalets: Professor 

G. D. S. MacLcllun, department of 
engineering. Uni varsity of Leicester ; 
Professor J. E. C. T. White, depart¬ 
ment of history of urt, University Col¬ 
lege, London. The new members of 
die committee arc : Miss M. 0. Dent, 
architect, Douglas Stevens and Part¬ 
ners ; Mr J- L. A. Hartley, managing 
director, John Hartley: Miss J. T. 
Oman, director, Oman Productions. 

Mr J. K. McDowall has been appoin¬ 
ted chairman of the governors of the 
Further Education Staff College at 
Coomtae Lodge, Blagtlun near Bristol- 
Professor Robert Hugh Cawley, profes¬ 
sor of psychological medicine at King's 
College Hospital Medical School and 
die Institute of Psychiatry, London, 
and Professor Bryan Jenuett, professor 
oi neuro-surgery at the University of 
Glasgow, hove been appointed mem¬ 
bers of the Medical Research Council. 
Professor L. P. Harvey, Cervantes pro¬ 
fessor, department of Spanish and 
Spanish American Studies at the Uni¬ 
versity of London King's College, and 
Mr R. S. Johnson, director of educa¬ 
tion for the City of, Leeds, to the 
University Grants Committee • Irom 
June 1, 1979. 
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General Vacancies 




Administration 
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ASSISTANT 

PnONUNCIkTION UNIT 

£4,090-£5,06S p.a. 

The four staff in the Unit ace responsible for pro¬ 
viding an advisory service for news readers and 
other programme staff in the English Language Ser¬ 
vice throughout the BBC on the correct pronuncia¬ 
tion of- -unusual words and names, English aud for- ■ 
eign. The successful candidate will be a graduate 
With a ini owl edge of several modern languages or 
extensive training in phonetics, a methodical mind, - 
ex perl elite in indexing, accurate typing and tact. 
Smarting salary according io qualifications and ex- ' • 
perlence. Relocation expenses' considered. ' -; 

Contain us' Immediately for an application form - 
(qMote reference number 17&4/THS and enclose 
s.a.e.) ; BBC: Appoint merits, London W1A 1AA. ; 
Tel.: 01-580 4468'Ext.' 4619. 


SEE ki 7: 


1 C 


REGISTBAR 

,Re Advertisement 

UP TO £8114 INCLUDING LW 

Applications arb Invited from candidates with suitable qualifications and . 
experience, preferably In an Institution of higher education. The person appointed 
will be concerned, primarily with student admissions, records and examinations. 

Application forms and further details from Staffing Office, 


Borough Road,London,SE10AA. Telephone 01-928 8989 Ext2023. 
Completed forms should be returned by Friday 14th December 1979. 


Union view: non-teaching 
university staff 


winter of 
discontent 


Twelve months ago, just as I was on 
the brink of producing for this 
column a devastating article in sup¬ 
port of the university manual 
workers' wage claim, the earth fell 
in I The THES disappeared, and it 
seemed to non-teaching unions that 
the new, occftrional platform 
offered to them had gone for ever. 

Many felt it proved that God 
thought as little of us as did most 
university employers—perhaps' in 
our first THES article we had 


average gross total earnings for 
full-time men ranging from a pitiful 
£62.50 up to hardly luxurious 
£79.42—the latter rate for the most 
senior member of a team of .security- 
officers. responsible for supervising 
the full range of security ana 
traffic control on a campus. 

Full-time women were shown to 
have average gross earnings ranging 
from a disgusting £54.08 up to 
£57.52—deduct taxes, rates, national 
insurance, pension contributions and 
the like, rhen dare to ask why there 
was a “winter of discontent”. 

Despite this, the comparability 
study increased basic rates by tiny 
amounts for the great majority of 
these workers—well over half were 
given less than £3 per week. All 
dry statistic to you perhaps, but 
they are what pass for existence for 
thousands of non-teaching staffs. 
What the Clegg commission did for 
low pay among university, manual 
workers parallels Dr Rhodes Boy- 
son's success in raising morale m 
higher and further education 
circles. 
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Well, it did not. really matter. 
Before Santa Claus ha.d shut up shop 
the ananual workers had taken 
matter4 iii their own hands. On 
January 22 they took strike action, 
closing some campuses. It was clcnr, 
however, ihut the larger battalions 
in the health and local authority 
services would ho the ones to move 
the Government from its 5 per cent 
incomes limit, and apart from spo¬ 
radic action. campus manual 
workers stood hack on that occasion. 

Tho important point was that for 
tho first time ever, coordinated 
national industrial action had been 
taken by these “ untouchables It 
was not the only varsity first in 
1979, a year which marked the 
clerical workers’ first national indus¬ 
trial action. 

Hopefully, a fuller picture of the 
clerical workers’ problem will 
appear in future issues. “Clegg? 
Who were the other commissioners ? 
Compo and Foggy Dewhurst ? ” 
Such was one reaction to tho Report 
of the Comparability Study for 
Manual Workers. 

The commission’s research showed 

The Left’s 
intellectual 

corruption 
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Keith Hampson 

Wleh the Government’s economic 
poucy causing a contain amount of 
weeping and wailiiw, and' disillu¬ 
sionment 'in the universities grow¬ 
ing, exponentially, with increases in 
overseas students’ fees, ft is worth 
recalling that only six or seven 
months ago we were witnessing a 
counter-revohition of the dOns. 

• When an avowed and long-stand- 
Jug Labour supporter like Professor 
Alan Day could tell Guardian 
readers that what Britain needed 
most was a Thatcher government, 
clearly things were dunging. He 
WW by no means the Only convert. 

Tho embarrassment is that, thero 
jJ.Ve -been; far*, too I many people 
Offei’Jhg' thoix ’sWUs i^ad (.expert f So 
for the party to handlo. Having 
mado a conscious effort to bridge 
. the iold comiuunicfttions gap —the 
r datlope between the party and 
ihe uhiyersltics having been truly 
of pride aud prejudice — even 
Party’s wide range of Opposi- 
tion "policy groups were not able 
- ^J^.more than a handful of 

. Pverthayears.however, a great 
baye* been drawn 
.of ;:one kiod or 
Spokesmen, 


whose cover blurb described itself 
as “ n symposium to end tho 
* progressive 1 consensus in British 
thinking and policy”. The book's 
title was Right Turn and, looked 
nt fram the advantage of the lute 
1970s. It has some interesting frag¬ 
ments, not least in Dr Boysnn’s 
opening chapter. 

Here is an interesting one : “ Onco 
wc realize that there is a unique 
British way of life which must be 

K erved for the sake of all man- 
as well ns ourselves, the prob¬ 
lem of widespread alien Immigra¬ 
tion will be seen in its true light. 
Those who oppose this immigration 
can then be seen to do so on moral 
grounds becauso they wish to pre¬ 
serve a society which has served 
the world in a way unequalled by 
any other nation.” What do you 
mean by saying that this surely 
tics up with tho attack on overseas 
students ? Who can tell ? 

Here is another humdinger refer¬ 
ring to the immorality of heavy 
taxation on John Citizen. “ Every 
time the stato takes his money in 
taxation and rates and educates his 
child ran, it is affronting Itis dignity 

and the die having been cast, one 
looks forward to a cementing of 
the ties in government. I have in 
fact become very conscious of how 
little cross-fertilisation there is 
between academics .and those in 
government.' 

Tiie pro-Tory mood had several 
causes. I art 'sure thdre was aiord 
to it than the new respectability 
: accorded -to monetarist economics, 
striking though thathas been. There 
. was certainly a groundswell of 
disillusion and frustration with 
successive Labour education minis¬ 
ters, focused particularly on the - 
protracted sparring over salaries. 

It is also true that individuals in 
universities are no more t Immune 
than the rest of us to high taxa¬ 
tion. But the . mainspring of tiie 
growing (interest In Conservatism 
may, I suspect, have been the 
conviction that the balance between 
individual freedom and state 
bureaucracy had tilted too far in 
favour of the latter. 

In turn, the conviction that free¬ 
dom is threatened in British society, 
forcefully articulated by men like 
Hugh Thomas, undoubtedly had a 
profound effect on Mrs Thatcher’s 
determination to see iter historic 
task as the. restoration of the 
'balance of power in favour of die 
people. 

It is not just the grotesque waste 
involved in Southwark’s plans to 
spend £50m on a new town ball 
that incenses one about the Left, 
but their arrogance and tlieir intel¬ 
lectual corruption—the state . of' 
mind displayed by those : who 
adamantly resist the widening of 
closed shop exemptions to those who 
- dissent on grounds of conscience, 
however overwhelming the. tide of 
public opinion.!' • .. , 

There will of course be those who ; 
regard the policies that were splen¬ 
did lit theory (ts too .severe in prac¬ 
tice, but dune We, I believe, many j 
more who know there Is more at; | 
Stake .than budgets.: I trust they 
Will spend up to bo counted. For 
1 the going Will get roughor still. 

The truth is that spending plans 
based on assumptions of 3 per cent - 
. growth end a 5 pgr cent rate of 
wage increase simply cannot be met 1 
in conditions of zero growth and 
wage increases of 15 per cent. One ’ 
might argue about where the cuts 
should fall and their precise nature 
but massive savings in the short 
term there must be. 

Put simply, we will not be able 
to have the improvements we nil 
want—in higher education as else* - 
where—-unless wc first' create the 


and weakening the coherence of the 
family." Warms , the heart, does 
It not ? Now there really ig a'philo¬ 
sophy For education into the 1980s. 

The cuts in university spending 
arc not just n sad matter or educa¬ 
tion having to play its nnrt In get¬ 
ting the country on n better foot¬ 
ing. They arc a symbol of the 
belief that it is right not to ovc-r- 
educato, a catch-nil phrase which 
basically means that future genera¬ 
tions should nut be really educated 
at all. 

But hack to the non-teaching 
staffs. The latest threat, expected 
by most trade union officials, is that 
reductions in service as well ns the 
downfall of governments will bo 
placed squarolv at the door of the 
"mindless militants” of NUPE, 
NALGO. the Transport Workers 
and G&MWU. The straws are in 
the wind nlrcady. 

This winter public sector wage 
negotiations are already being 
pushed into the media in a jobs-or- 
money framework. One can see the 
headlines : " University intake dras- 
ideally reduced as selfish non-teach¬ 
ing unions go for jackpot/ 1 To be 
fair, the same accusations will be 
tiie rule of the day in other public 
services. Greedy claims and unwar¬ 
rantably high settlements lead to 
job loss and therefore reduction in 
services, so will go the story. 

It is tho oldest employer tactic 
in the world to have a million and 
a half unemployed, to talk of bank¬ 
ruptcy aud tho need for everybody 
to tighten their belts, to' talk of 
poverty wago employment being 
boner than Mioso poor devils on the 
dole. Wc have heard it all before. 

The unequal sacrifice which will 
he asked of non-teaching staffs tit 
the coming year is not to our liking. 
Speaking bluntly, we think the time 
of two societies, both off and on tho 
campus, is long out of duio. Let us 
hope (hat we arc helped to have a 
quiet winter. 

Rodney Bickerstaffe 

The author is secretary of the Cen¬ 
tral Council for Non-reaching Staff 
in Universities, and a national 
officer of the National Union of 
Public Employees. 

wealth. We cannot have one with¬ 
out die other. . Aud tragically,, con¬ 
sidering the value of North Sea 
oil, we have a very sick economy. 

That surely is indisputable. If the 
state 6pends and borrows too -much, 
in the long nm there will be less 
to spend, on improving our living 
standards arid our public services. 

But the process of retrench menc 
nddd! not jbe entirely negative." If 
the ■ Conservative Party's ■ central 
focus i9 ort' extending freedom of 
action and widen big choice, that 
could have- important Consequences 
for higher education. In higher edu¬ 
cation, as in so many areas of 
British life, we have stumbled along 
the same path of tighter control 
and greater prescription. 

Greater and greater amounts of 



Monday 


I snatch a few moments after 
breakfast to read Don's Diary ami 
find that it is possible to have a 
second instalment of a diary pub¬ 
lished. Ponder, os I drink a second 
cup of coffee, on whether it would 
be possible for an out-of-work don' 
to qiialifv ns a second-timo diarist. 
Decide that, since I still pay AUT 
dues, £ must still be a don. . 

Cheered, I proceed to our beauti¬ 
ful garden to pick flowers for the 
house jn readiness for the business 
of the. day. This is to be in tbe 
nature of a social experiment. Dur¬ 
ing 25 years of entertaining fellow 
dons and their spouses, I have had 
h steadily growing conviction that 
a relatively short party, not too 
large and well lubricated with 
alcohol, is best for providing a 
reasonable amount of pleasure for 
husr mid hostess, mu! even guests. 

A consensus of opinions ex¬ 
pressed by other wives of “ execu¬ 
tive heads” of Commonwealth 
universities, mooring in Canada last 
summer, sccmod to suggest a figure 
of between 30 and 40 as u useful 


result of this experience and re¬ 
search: our first* sherry party for 

•JJi 


and I hasten to look in the fridge 
since the twin chop from last 
night’s package will scarcely do for 
husband ns well as for me. 

A Yorkshire college telephones to 
ask whether I will come to help 
assess their final teaching practice, 
uiut I feel absurdly pleased by tho 
request. 


Friday 


Day starts early with rings at tho 
door from the postman and the milk¬ 
man, closely followed by visits from 
the master plumber and our almost- 
resident-joiner. Assistant Mainten¬ 
ance Officer then comes with goad 
news about an antique sideboard 
belonging to the university which 
seems to have been in a .store roam 
for sonic time. Wc go to see it 
and urrnngo for it to once more see 
the light oF day. 

My thoughtful visitor hus nlso 
come arnica with a box of about 
200 picture hooks' which, it seems, 
we shul-1 need to complete the 
picture hunging in the downstairs 
and th 


Tuesday 


I cannot say. Tbe gobbledegook of 
die planning papers as they set out 
their many—ond usually totally 
unrealistic—options must alone give 
rise to doubts about their value 1 
What, I wonder, is to be gained 
by playing these guessing games 
about how many youngsters there 

n be in ten years time with two 
avels, and .how many of them 
may want to enter higher educa¬ 
tion ? Would it not be equally—if 
not more—valid for government to 
set certain goals and then to say 
that’ those institutions capable and' 
willing to dim for them would be 
given the necessary backing to 
achieve them In Whatever; ways they 
felt best. 

We would have greater diversity 
and there would be some creative 
dynamic preserved in the system * 
Should not our mala job jn govem- 
raertt be to nurture creative activity, 
to glvo-tnlent Its.head? Slue# when 
have committees or civil set-yents, 
who want to call the tunes, ever 
been truly innovative ? 

; We ought to say bluntly,- there¬ 
fore, whrit we regard as important. 
Universities’, research .effort is such 
that it deserves to. be properly 
looked after. But we ought also to 
be prepared to admit, openly, that 
traditional full-tlmo undergraduate 
entry will be reduced; that fund¬ 
ing on the basis of qiimbars will .bo 
siilijecl to tight.cash limits, but that 
help will be fqrthcoming for areas 
which we belleyo have been 
neglected, such as part-time educa¬ 
tion and the opportunities, for 
mature students. 

The author is MP for Nip on. 


Hold de-briefing session with house¬ 
keeper a nd decide that party 
ctmanes were too squashy. This is 
my fault ns, in order to save time, 
I had made all tlio same type. 
Housekeeper proffers good - sugges¬ 
tions about bread and biscuit bases 
for canapes, and sets about prepar¬ 
ing for party number two to be 
held that evening. 

Decide that We .need more help 
la pouring drinks since, on the 
previous evening, some guests 
momentarily bad empty glasses. 
Arrange fpr husband , -of . house¬ 
keeper to be butler/barman then 
check flowers, removing the odd 
dead dahlia. 

Party seems to be a bit better, 
guests being de-coated and equipped 
with gla asses and food with greater 
dispatch. Canapds squash less.. 

Wednesday 

Study .list of committee of Uni¬ 
versity Ladies’ Club and try to fix 
names' «nd husbands' ‘university 
occupations in my mind. Look 
again at notes for lecture to be 
given that evening at the College of 
Education and various "illustrative 
aids” ; miraculously discovered 
among all.my boxes of academia 
junk now stored in the room above 
the boiler together with the -extra 
chairs used for large dinners. 

After ‘lunch, dither a bit-over 
what to wear that will be suitable 
for the honorary president of the 
University Ladies’ Club and also in 
tune with a lecture on “ Reading". 

Have a very nice time-with the 
ladles but find it strange in the 
extreme to be set apart «ts an lion. 

S res. however warmly . -welcomed, 
emember last occasion, sortie 20 

J 'eara ago, otj which I attended a 
a dies’ club, irt the-lowly position 
of lecturer’s wife.; 

Hurry from Ladies’ Club to.cook 
husband u.chop before going out to 
a pre-lecture . dinner with the 
organizer of the evening. This din¬ 
ner Iri also very pleasant, and lecture 
seems to pass off all right - with 
audience behaving quite, politely, 
sometimes even smiling at me, and 
asking questions as well. 


men’s cloakroom. Wo spend a while * 
looking in the outside pool for tlio 
housekeeper’s goldfish, .which tlio 
. joiner is positive have died, but 
we find one under a rock. 

Encouraged by this sign of life, 

- I pick some fresh dahlias and, 
once more, "do” the flowers. 

During the afternoon I visit 
Marks and Spencer's food store 
and. os I stock up for the next 
week’s parties, as well as for a 
dinner, see the other shoppers 
eyeing my basket askance. They 
clearly feel that no decent Scottish 
housewife would buy eight loaves 
of French bread, fifteen bags of 
crisps, and three ducks. . 

Stagger out-of the shop with 
the ducks end reach the car 
exhausted. Am amazed when tho 
housekeeper tells me later that she 
. always asks dn aistotant from Marks 
• and Spencer to carry her shopping 
to the car. Realize that Hfe north 
of the border is truly different, 
and has much to commend it. . 


Saturday 


Get up in good time for “ Old 
Roys’ - Day ” (Graduates’ Council) 
and husband departs to meet them 
, (and the female contingent) while 
I try to fluid and assemble our 
'festive garments. Later array olir- 
selves on these end go off in style 
; to dinner. . 

1 This is preceded'by a reception 
which, to ' everyone’s delight, ia 
greatly protracted . because the 
caterers for the dinner got lost 
and arrived only with the guests. 
Eventually all da well, and 
we then proceed to some Scot¬ 
tish dancing. Was not prepared 
for tills end have some fears for my 
petticoat, which is too Jong and 
secured by one button. Moreover, 
my knowledge of Scottish dancing 
is hazy in tbe extreme, pprfrt from 
the Gay Gordons.' Have a. go at an 
Elohtsome Reel; fellow dancers ate 
.helpful and conceal their true feel- 
'ings,' but note that some onlookers 
ere collapsing With laughter at our 
efforts. . 


Sunday 


Thursday 

Hold inventory meeting with .luni'sd- 
koeper with results that I dfeparc 
for tho local super 'store, with a 
— «—i.~.--r —brush ter 


raii'^«-T!r,r-Brrr 


downstairs, floor .mop ftfr Jjack cor¬ 
ridor, and knife sharpener, ' 

After I get back, husband's sccre- 
tety'telephone^, Very: despondent, id 
say that husband’s trip to London 
for the. next day is off,' tye ,com- 
fur' a few:, moments oi 


the hopelessness' of trying to do an 
serious ivol'k. .«e. K'.arq»in 


Hang pictures downstairs and use 
all uie honks: -Prevail on husband 
• to unpack ri few snore boxes of 
papers in the study rand throw out 
a good deal of tholr contents. Toko 
- a Took at the flowers in the sitting 
loom ami decido ; that, although tho 
-.drilllias look pretty languid, even an 
out-of-work don deserves one day 
; of rest, 

Mary Neville 

‘ * Owing to. time's vicissitudes, this 
figure is quite otit of data; sherry 
; party number 30 is now imminpnt. 


Dr Neville, formerly'a lecturer in. 


V j.!-'■; i ; . •'j .. *. - 
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Lapping sot tack, in his office chair 
and Considered the effects of the 
new university economies upon, his 
relationship wirii the outside world. 
No telephono calls at all were now 
allowed during ahe day and every 
member of staff was limited to 
three two-sided letters a week, none 
of which could be sent by First 
class " post. (The Bursar had 
estimated that liie total university 
savings in 79^80 Worn this scheme 
might well be enough to compen¬ 
sate for tiio disappearance of three 
overseas students.) . 

His own incoming mail was 
slowly drying up ns a rasult of 
these restrictions. No friendly notes 
from colifagucs working on trans¬ 
formational grampmr, no postcards 
from Berkeley, no invitations- to 
, talk or choir or confer ■ • • 

He miserably shuffled the two 
letters .which l»d arrived hi die 
afternoon's post The first invited 
him to a conference on Trans: 
eciidcntal Meditation at Mentmore 
Towers. There were long lists of 
academics who wOuld be partici¬ 
pating, all of whom, were com¬ 
pletely unknown to him. 

Tho second was hardly better: a 
faetitleman callod Ron Dodson writ¬ 
ing iu green ink from Tadcastar 
to complain about on early evening 
television programme en titled 

■ Northern Probe, in which he claimed 

to have heard Lapping express tho 
view that serious sex offenders 
should no longer be iniprisnncd, hut 
made the subject of community 
service orders, Tiiere was a lengthy 
description of «■ recent sex crime 
with the word knickers and pro¬ 
fessor heavily underlined, and a 
P.S. in block capitals which read 
YOU ARE A DISGRACE TO YOUR 
ONCE, HONOURABLE PROFES¬ 
SION. . ■ 

Yes, Lapping had Indeed made a 
recent appearance on. Northern 
Probe (donating the fee to the 
departmental duplicator fuudi but 
: only to spend' two minutes: trying 
to outline the principal- defects .of 
the‘New Collins Dictionaxy to an 
illiterate interviewer, «. who had 
finally -declared impatie'iitly ’‘Well, 

^ Dr .Lapping, dictionaries may come 
and dictionaries may go-r-but I’m 
afraid they’re all just .words to me I" 

No doubt this Tadcester pervert 
llad mistaken hint for. some senti¬ 
mental sociologist who .had ap¬ 
peared «s a later guest, on the 
programme. - 

Outside the window the fog was 
beginning, to roll over the playing 
fields. Now that. the pitches . had 
been thoroughly ploughed to make 
room for the potato ‘ .crop there 
seemed something peculiarly mel¬ 
ancholy about tho isolated white 
goalposts, and the still- fluttering 

corner-flags.;.. .. . 
i Surely, thought Lapping, we. must 
still. try to connect. Unless we 
affirm our existence now they may 
come and brick us up in our own 
rooms like that' howling cat in. tha 
'«story by Poe. He reached for Ills 
pen. Why hot; ?. He'd blow his whole 
.. .postal allowance in one-fling.. Some-. 

- one Would kithw he was still alive, 

; First a poison pen letter iq die 
Iwgnlsticg committee of the SSRC 
.- (" One can only assume Tram your 
recent'peseePph grant decisions that 
the only,serious ac^domic quallflca- 
.: tkm required . fair membership of 
youc* -copraiittee Ss. an absence of 
- teaching commitments on alternate 
Thursday ofterjiooqs *•’);:. Next, ah 
lattottymous postcard III green ipk 
to thb CbthtuRteo of Vicn Chancel-, 

• -lors (i'Jf your receiu reppopse to 
.Government oil; overseas students is 
aq exAmplo Of , new found inlHbnicc, 

■ then -my- ;grohtt«iothor • i« .Mohtuii- 

modAir'jr. : , 

, Arid. Hnnlljy pdtn a almultaneous 

• .sense, of economy <«bd! aptnesi, he 
p&ckqd thehhtvs of “transcendental' 
weekend At MertUhoce.Towers into, 
a kurge .envplqbq. and: sent It off 
: with .a: vMfUit'. JtettttS.. of invitation 
<* Bring- yobl‘-lahife ,f ' 1 ‘ 

. chi Id re it s crdche. 

.Mr. Ijlou Dodson 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Dr Halsey and the binary bias 

Sir.—I am sorry that the otherwise aminers, nearly all of whom are recruited I ^rociml^^tudenM 
welcome return of vour newspaper drawn from the universities, will second part. poiyteciiniw stum ms 
was marred bv the Article by A. H. vouch for the fan that those gradu- arc mostly par -time and therofme 
Halsey commenting on professional a ting achieve standards comparable essentially loral. We did no: need 

tn die article is not so much tie bias JOHN WARREN, reallv bear investigation. My infer- 

of the questions used in his survey, Assistant Director, Faculty of iecn- 
for this is evident to the reader, nology and Construction, Leicesrei 
but the way ill which the article Polytechnic, 
moves from commenting on atti- 

oi^c^^ m Srei^M n pSen3aSy Sir,—At least two questions stand ing'mea place if l"got two" Bs and 
Sfe Slifoment of out from Professor Halseys a C” Is the sort of thing they tell 
lSlhe? edition ItTthe Uhited Magnum Opus (THES, November me . if this is being “ more highly 
iXrlvni 16). , selected» then I haVe heard every- 

■ m? , ■ - « ■ Tlie first, and most important, thing. 

The first error is to a^oreexp^n- [s quest i 0ll Q f validity. His yours faithfully, 

ence .of • industry and comrnerce Sl|( . vey (I s e 9 m to remember being PETER WOODCOCK, • 

]rtaTsa.“.!is l b!»jS ■ ssriSss^^^Bk s w*"™- 

frequent experience an appointing t j, ere fltl y mention of how the 

S^' experie^ Sir,-men Professor .Halsey first 

strongly In malting' appointments ^of .ion resD^ndents and so on circulated . the questionnaire on 

than high academic qualifications. hc i“ S? ea ? P whKe ’poWtlchfiics which hia article on universities and 

Thus to conclude, on the basis of JXtlS dltfeKnr from polytechnics was based, some poly- 

a- 5 ^je 1 !«c ia»«£ StfftSS TOSS *Ph JL^Sr«a 

tion (which was virtually dismissed 
nte of 


2 7 


really bear investlgntinn. My 
mation, from the students I inter¬ 
view, Is that universities rarely 
interview at all. Most universities 
offer places on the quality of A 
level results. ** I got a letter offer- 


Ilfications, that university staff we 
better qualified Is very question 

“ b m.e second em>r 1, to Imply from f 

StSSKarr. MSr &r “ r ” d ° f art 

jjS«£MS S -e™ Wch 

tho -.cotivcisc is tiu6« There, cro ahmii 1 iAia validity of tliG 
many fiplds of study, particularly . Jr™.*,™srirelv facts 

is also an ir 


whole 


a bias-in the questions which could 
operate to the detriment of their 
institutions. As a consequence, 
these lecturers may have failed to 
return the completed documents. 
(In the absence of any indication 
of the percentage returns, it is not 
possible to assess the likely effect 
Wlltll _ which this fact may have had, if 
about .any,'on the statistics).. , 

’ polytechnic ’students' of ~ themselves u The article does not totally allay 
, , , degree work demonstrate that universities and the f?ars which were expressed, 

is also an important -part of the dis- pJwechnlS are Essentially differ- The comment that the “giant’ 
tincbve contribution of the poly- g / serv jn- students with quite among polytechnic courses is social 
technics. Further, the universities different aspirations S and require- science, when this area is only large 
are much less interested m offering “}“JL en p a q because of the inclusibn of voca- 

part-tipi a study opportiuuties. The ' secou j major point arises tiopal administration, business and 

Tiie tliird premise which is, in f rom t j, e published results. Apart management courses, is of no help 
my view, highly questionable is that f rom t j ie doa-in-tlie-manger attitudes to the image oE the polytechnics, a$ 
teaching cannot bo dissociated from ravea i e d it is worth questioning Professor Halsey may suspect, 
research In higher education. Hav- tlie w idely held helieF among uni- The comparison made bei 

hig becri on the shaft of Imperial vevs f t V teachers that “degree-level. 

Cotlega, University of Bath, Hat- , y01 .^ j„ tlie polytechnics is rarely 
field Polytechnic and Leicester 0 j t j, e saine standard os that in the 
Polytechnic my experience does not univers | ties » T he facts of tho 
allow we to support such a a simple matte ,. ara diet polytechnics almost 
view. All too often expenence has wltll0ut exception used to prepare 

shown me that tiiose most active in stu dents for London external *■*—»- ——,—j—— ; — 

research and publication contribute d e g rees and so have extensive teaching loads during CNAA visits, 

ThYs is nof to sayTha^roL^S ffUSZA odS ‘ ThS 

no place in polytefchnlcs but to' sug-, £ e X ^ A /uitive?s?S e s, and lon^?ttan 
gest .that q. substantial^IncreMe thfl LancBStera and Yorks. 

Additionally, this perception must 

be seen as a side-swipe at the - .... 

CNAA. University teachers are' well is imposed by the innomogeneity 

represented at tne CNAA, both as of polytechnic courses or the more 

members of the various boards, and complex system of administration, 

as external examiners. The CNAA Finally, the apparent conclusion 

degrees with which I have been con- that,r because: tiie higher university 

• .* -- l ~ J —*—*-- have • atti-acted ' more 

with Firsts then the 
precisely to . ensure an salaries m universities should con- 
df.qualitJ"anS nut* a^horiMiittldiri^ , equal, standard. Again, . my own thglto be higher does seem to 
sitm, of educational function** is experience is that universities seem wdtate Amt ar leut £ <nm 

quite Unjustified on the basis of his happy enough to accept my ax- the wish is father to the thought, 

survey. There is a division of func- students as post-graduates, and the *■ — 
tion, as indicated above, albeit students themselves seem to find no 
blurred. Given the division of func- particular difficulty in Obtaining 
tion the issue of quaHty is not mea- thq higher degrees. Or is oils 
surable simply in terms of effort in another example of the All Ger~ 

.research, as implied by Halsey. ' wans are had ” syndrome, until one 


would probably be of limited bene 
Fit from the standpoint of teaching. 
Whereas universities see research 
as their major function, alongside 
education, tne polytechnics do hot, 
A difference of attitude clearly re¬ 
vealed -by the response to the ques¬ 
tions. 


between 

“informal student contact” and 
formal lecturing leads to a view of 
the relative teaching loads in univer¬ 
sities and polytechnics which does 
not well accord with the adverse 
comments which nniversi ty col¬ 
leagues make about polytechnic 


development {com.. and ■ the 
inclusioit of “academic" research 
in tiho tables, is not helpful in 
a polytechnic context. Tiiere is no 
indication of the heavier load which 


Lesson on 
French fees 

Sir.-Chrisiophcr Price’s articla 
First cluss honours in stunidltv" 
(77/GS, November 16) 3T 
tamly not merit first class honoun 
for uccuracy. 

His statement that the French 
..i I ways n good target for self- 
righteous attacks on cheir “cultural 
chauvinism") charge overseas 
students no fees at all In higher 
education establishments require 
qualification. Overseas students in 
French universities are In fact 
charged the same fees as homt 
students (which are modest in coni, 
pnrison with ours). 

In die debate now begimijiie. 
comparisons with our .Europe# 
Community partners it is'esientW ■ 
to get the facts straight'sothat ilk*" 
can be compared with like. Thi. 
French also hhvc . a ."binan^- 
ystem of higher education 
Joes not comprise the <un[mtidci - 
and die equivalent of our pbljoKi ■ 
nics but tliO universities.aiding 
“ grandes Ocoles" (FolytechM 
_co.!e Normale SupOriqure,' wkt f 
Centraie, etc). The fptafes : 
Ocoles ” are the exipendre sdk- ' 
rive sector of French . 1 M|ta . 
education, with favourable sttff- 
student ratios, generous stodcat i 
grants and high prestige. 

Overseas students, however, w 
unable to obtain admission to then 
establishments on a full-time basil ■. 
French universities, pn- the oM 
hand, with their easy access, bw ; 
very unfavourable stsK-studed 
ratios by British standards 
have no equivalent of the'Bride 
“ tutoring ” system. 

Yours faitilifully, 

PROFESSOR J. COVENEY, . 

Professor of French* 

University of Bath. - . • 
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It can be hoped that the insight 
which tflis article provides into tile 
vision whidi university and i 
technic lecturers have of them¬ 
selves and of each other will prove 
useful in the future. It may simply 


search, as implied by Halsey. mans are oau syjiarurae, until unu uaetut in uuo luiuie. it iimy stinpiy 
Finally, -the Implication that. In meets them and finds them to be be a sad reflection of human nature 

general, standards are lower in pretty much like you or I. ‘ 5 .. 

polytechnics is questionable. It is , One afterthought: I spend a lot 
A fact that, in general, school lea-* of time, as do many, of my col- 
vers entering polytechnics are less league^ Interviewing would-be stu- 
well .prepared, us judged by tiheir dents. I really do not know where 
A level results, to : benefit from Halsey gets, the information that 
higher education than their.univer- “university students are' more 
sity counterparts, but external ex- highly selected, more nationally 


tliHt, where opinions are expressctl, 
the percentage results do seem to 
coincide remarkably accurately with 
the requirements of self-interest, 
Yours faithfully 
DR A. J; POfNTON, 

National Secretary, Association of 
Polytechnic Tea elvers, 


Five-hour teachers - 

Sir,—Your front page report. In 
your jumbo return edition high- 
lighting the discovery that 10 poly 


Ing.-tlKit we ore talking about 10 
staff among a total of about 500 and 
possibly 800. iu a single polytechnic? 

What natters surely in this new 
age of accountability (whidi many 
polytechnic, teadiers welcome prp 


tecl^c teadhqrs .in one ? «p»Jid 

college had under'five^oup waiting : fire „ot“just .applied^ fo. due side ^ 
loads will da mudi, to fuel line mydi 1 tile ; binaryfence) is‘not hawk par 



News at Ten, vdiloh also round the j n - curriculum ’aqd staff ' develop*'! 
Item tremendously neiTswdrtihy.. - ■ m fent { and its progress,. towards, the. 

Fortunately, enraged: taxpayers ' in evitable,., ouq-to-ten staff-staden I 

needn't!vudi to *phopo riielr MPs ra “,°: • • <• 

for rftey wll lbam from tftie rest df rwp nef ceht of ths-.'staff of a 
tlie report of tfre,chief inspector of polytechiiic wlsg.to ;cdnientrote 'on 
WdlrtlBt Jl,o.nwr»ge.K,dilo*.W^ 



Grant restrictions 

Sir,—I should like to publicize an 
unfortunate ' consequence of the 
restrictions which grant awardlhg 
bodies such as the Science Research 
Cquiicil plat-e on the,-use tp wjiicli 
their gi-ants 1 may .be put. In genera] 
the .recipient is hot allowed to use 
the money': to •- pay for computing, 
telephoning;; typing,"photocopying; 
page diarges tor publishing, library 
fadlUles, recruitment. advertising, 
removal '. . expenses for stall 
appodnted, .redundancy pay, etc. ; - 
instead,- ,tpe host institution 1 Is 
assumed tb : be 'capable of paying 
for-all of these^ Tnls-is unquestion¬ 
ably npf-ldnger .true. . The r result 
« this. is that the more active 
1 department pi;.; institution is 
tnp.v closbr it is. brbiwht to batik 
juptcy by. Us scleutiflo . endeavour 
l yrould suggest that small institu 
tions i are particularly vulnerable 
to, this. Is, it not about , time that 
they're see rob. councils faced up to 
their; responsibility: atid paid tiie 
* ■ res ea r t* proj ect ? 

School 


Two strands are not a lifeline 


Two strand 9 of DES thinking on 
future policy were revealed by Mr 
Alan Thompson, deputy secretary 
at the DES, at a - conference last 
week attended by most of the lead¬ 
ing figures in the non-university 
sector. These strands were nothing 
more than that: they certainlv did 
not make up a rope that would bear 
much strain of elaboration or analy¬ 
sis. Nevertheless there have been 
so few positive indications of what 
this Government 'plans to do in 
higher education, as opposed to 
wnat it plans not to do, that even 
(ha most i tentative- suggest ions are 
welcome! r * • 

Mr I Thompson’s first strand was 
the need to modify the present sys¬ 
tem of approving courses in poly¬ 
technics and colleges through 
regional staff inspectors, regional 
advisory councils, and the DES. Rea¬ 
sonably enough ho argued I lint the 
present system—which depends 
heavily, on individual institutions 
submitting courses for approval— 
had become adapted to a condition 
of nearly continuous expansion. As 
tho immediate prospect was not for' 
further expansion but at the best 
for stability, tlie system had to be 
given “a subtractive as well as an 
additive dimension ”. Mr Thompson 
Rdinitted that this might appear " a 
fraught thought”. 

His second strnnd was tho need for 

a broad steer ” to the balance of 
subjects in higher education which 
would be derived from the empioy- 
nient sector. Not, he hastened to 
odd, manpower planning in its dis- 
redited 1960s form, but an atte 


jess than _ that of the intensely somewhere must be more than the 

hilrpmirrnt ir iironm-m-inn rlio* ie __ i __ i:.:I 


bureaucratic preparation that is 
required before courses arc sub¬ 
mitted for approval under lhu 
present system. It is also valueless 
—in die quite literal sense that the 
present process appears entirely 
mechanistic and pays no attention 
to quality or even relevance. 

The suggestion that such a system 
is to be made more tthorougji-goirui 
is enough to frighten most respon¬ 
sible people in the non-university 
sector, not just the more upwardly- 
niiilii-lc polytechnic directors. A 
more vhurough-going system which 
'* subtracted " courses would simply 
lead to lower productivity if tlie 
co rre spoil ding resources, whether 
buildings or staff, could not be 
M subtracted ” at the same time. 

But the main objection is simply 
that there is not enough confidence 
that rite present mechanism, even 
with uu added hut undefined 
national component, has .sufficient 
sensitivity to make the academic as 
well as resource judgments that will 
be neccssary, Quite simply, it is not 
adequate to modify a system of 
course approvals which had the 
limited purpose of distributing re¬ 
sources and students fairly in a time 
of expansion, to carry out the much 
more complex and much more sensi¬ 
tive task of, in effect, selecting 
centres of excellence. You cannot 
tum a carthorse into a racehorse. 

The second strand is less fraught 
but it is still a disturbing develop¬ 
ment. Manpower planning may have 
been thrown out oE the front door 


sanctification of transient political 
prejudices about the 11 need” of tlie 
economy. 

The proper approach must he first 
to examine to what extent the 
higher education system is expected 
simply to satisfy employment needs 
nnd to what extent ill the interests 
of wider social purposes It should 
be allowed to deviate.; second, to 
analyse the present method for pro¬ 
ducing this match between higher 
education and the economy and see 
whore they are going wrong: and 
third, to suggest how this could be 
done belter by improved methods. 

Roth these strands—anil the 
obvious objections to them—serve 
to illustrate the growing need for 
n comprehensive examination of the 
future oF higher education, insulated 
from day-to-day political and admini¬ 
strative pressures. It really is mad¬ 
ness to start tinkering with tho 
course approval system while leav¬ 
ing unanswered the overarching 
questions discussed by the Oakes 
commit tec. 

There are really only two ways 
tn go: either polytechnics and col¬ 
leges must be given t'lio some free¬ 
dom as universities to mako mis¬ 
takes ; or a more rational system 
of public control which incor- 

E orates academic judgments must 
e devised. t Similarly with man¬ 
power planning: however broad the 
steering, either proper machinery 
must be created to produce respec¬ 
table forecasts and to ensure that 
higher education meets them, or 


universities, 
— would be 

included m any “ broad steer ”, and 
that it would indeed be broad. He 
mentioned keeping a balance 
between as few as four main sec¬ 
tors : arts, science, technology, and 
professional subjects. 

The first strand is indeed "a 
fraught thought”. There are few 
procedures iu higher education 
which command less respect than 


nsll . ... 

sltive to the needs of the economy 
and of society. Otherwise the results 
will be a great deal of Individual 
frustration and social waste. But at 
present this matching of higher 
education with social and economic 
requirements (outside professional 
and other ' obviously vocational 
areas) is JeEt to a rough-and-ready 
market, which operates mainly 
through the expectations that 


The difficulty is that I here is at 
present no appropriate forum for 
this rational debate of alternative 
policies to take place. Under the 
previous Government tlie DES had 
at least made a start by asking 
some broad questions in Its 1978 
discussion document, the' Brown 
Paper. But there seems little' pros¬ 
pect of the DES under its present 
political management continuing 
with this more creative role. We 
are back to “capping the pool 


LIlC | 

nlc on one site was preferable a 
the continued use of both the «*■ 
forest and the Barry sites. 

This Is not so. What was said wu 
that the question is one for tne p«r 
technic and its authority to dentft 
That is not to say that tlie :lhm 
will not have an intorost Jn the ri» 
lution of the issue insofar » »* 

decision of facts work leading to «« «..unianu iess respect man through the expectant 

council's awards. If the B arf y *•? . JP® course approval in students have of tiheir future _ __ ..._ 

Is retained and CNAA „if,« lty is opportunities. Looking at tha and “ subtractive "‘course approval 

transferred to it* tlie-.oottncj Ti 8 ! u o£ the . itatistics of graduate employment arrangements, and «broad steers,” 

look to the polytechnic to H t As^omwSii ViLta d i? coa f erv . e - lK seems to work reasonably well. and other ad hoc arrangements, 
itself that the academic wildltyg s .^ d la {£ week in The DES must show that a more if the Government will not ask 

Urn courses will bo malnrtta®^ ! 5 It . oftM ta dirigiste systMi would produce a these larger, questions, someone else 

on the other hand, the develop®® , to allow a college to try closer match. But first it must show should. The case for & new Rob¬ 
ot' tho polytechnic is containwOj ^ . w i m M Dr Hl* how . d rigiste system would bins, inauspicious HS.such an idea 

the Treforest site, then the MWg ! . P «JJjjjJ ?' 1 ? d work. Even broad steers have to may appear .today, can only grow 

will ex])cct adequnto resources» , me cost would probably still be come from somewhere—and that stronger. 

the work to be provided-on.» } • *' 

site. 

Yours sincerely, 

EDWIN KERR, 

Chief Officer, — 

CNAA. _ ynw veiy recently the suggestion with more open' and more relevant ing as strong a local dimension in 
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Yours faithfully 
A. D'MELLO, 
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Steven Muller 

It is a pleasure to be bock in these 
pages. By all odds the event with 
the grcutest potential consequences 
for American higher education that 
hnr, occurred In lIio Interval is tho 
creation of the separate cabinet de¬ 
part meat of education, proposed by 
President Carter two years ago. 

The United Scutes senate 
approved the new department by a 
wide margin, 69 to 22, while tlio 
vote in Lho House of Representa¬ 
tives was close, 215 to 201. The 
legislation was signed by the Presi¬ 
dent in early October, which means 
that the new department must begin 
operations by early April 1980, 
within 180 days of being signed 
into law. 

The White House pressed very 
hrn-d for the creation of the depart¬ 
ment, to which Mr Carter had 
pledged himself during the 1976 
presidential campaign in an appear¬ 
ance before tlie untional education 
association, which represents a 
large proportion of this country's 
millions of school teachers and 
administrators. Almost Im¬ 
mediately after the department was 
signed Into law, the N.E.A. formally 
ertdorsed President Carter for re- 
election. ' 

American higher education has 
been un enthusiastic about the de¬ 
partment, at- least in part because 
of concern lest it-be dominated by 
primary and secondary education to 
the disadvantage of colleges arid 
universities. During the two years 
of discussion between President 
Carter’s formal .proposal and enact¬ 
ment, -much importance was' given 
to the question of who the first 
secretary would be, particularly in 
terms of attachment either to 
secondary or to higher education. 

President Carter surprised every¬ 
one—and finessed the issue oE sec¬ 
ondary versus higher education—by 
nominating as the first secretary of 
education a federal judge from Coli- 
fornia, Shirley M. Hutstedler, vy-Iio 
has had no direct- professional ex¬ 
perience in any aspect of education 
at all. On the face of it, this choice 
is difficult to explain. The initial- 
task °f tiie first secretary- will be to - 
quarry- the bulk of the new depart¬ 
ment’s 17,000-plus employees and 
S14 billion-plus budget opt of the 
present Department of Health, Edu¬ 
cation and Welfare, .which will be 
renamed. the Department of 
Health and Human Services .after 
its education dlvisipn has been re¬ 
moved. Normally- dii*: chore of 
bureaucratic quarrying would sedm 
to call for someone already familiar 
with the intricacies of tl|e federal 
administrative establishment end 
the programmes that, trill move and . 
he Tennunged into tho new depart¬ 
ment. . 1 

Judge Hufs ted Ur, who served as 
a judge in County and -state courts 
:n California before bei rig appointed 
0 member of tlie United : States 
Court -of -Appeals for tha ninth cir¬ 
cuit in 1969, rind, who 1 has earned 
« sound reputation for her judicial 
porforma&cc. comes as an untainted, 
novice both to tho federal htircau- 
ctajy and to federal education pro--, 
grammes.' . 

But the circumstances ■ rwhicli 
Preside lit Carter faced and which • 
led :to Judge Hufstedlar'a nomine* 
lion were not normal at all.- The 
President's present term lyill expire . 
nr the end »f 1980, and at this, point 
his chances. o£ rcelcction-can fairly 
be - stated' to be anybody's gu'cSs. 
This means That a term of'service - 
of a year at most can he assured 
for the First Secretary of the neW 


department, and that unavoidably 
most of chat singe assured year will 
have to be spent in the worn kind 
of bureaucratic trench warfare. 

Almost a month elapsed tativcen 
the final vote of approYnl i.i tho 
House of Representatives and iho 
president’s announcement of i>.s 
choice us secretary. It is at L-arc 
no secret -that, without ttami.r* 
names, a number of persons i.’.i: 
more relevant experience e::pre:.‘e T 
their disinclination to take o:i i.i 
onerous a chore for only one year's 
certain term, and a preside t 
election year at dint. Which Mill 
leaves the question as to how the 
president came to Judge Hufs!idler, 
anti why she agreed to serve. 

If prevailing speculation is cor¬ 
rect, the answer to that que*tinn 
rims pretty much os follows: Presi¬ 
dent Carter is believed to p.'^U'ct. 
that one or even two of iht? nine! 
justices of the United States’ 
Supreme Court may retire on 
grounds of ill health before the end 
of 1980, which would afford the . 
president to leave his own mark 
on the court during his present 
term by making one or two appoirit- 
monts to.it, an opportunity he has 
not had as yet. 

It is believed further that, given 
such opportunity. President Carter 
intends tn make history by appoint¬ 
ing to the' Supremo Court its first 
female justice. Tw6 women .aro 
most frequently mentioned In this' 
connexion: Patricia . Hairls, whd 
moved over from Secretary of Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Development to suc¬ 
ceed Joseph Califano as Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
when Mr Califono departed during 
the reshuffle of the Carter cabinet 
last summer, and who, being black,' 
would become the favourite -for •- 
appointment to the Supreme Court . 
in the event of tlie early retirement 
of Mr Justice Thurgood Marshall, 
the court's only black member at 
present, known to be In poor health, 
uttd Judge Hufstedler, who is white. 

Having had both ti black and a 
white woman in his cabinet before, 
the President was. left with only 
Secretary Harris when Juanita Kreps 
resigned her position as Secretary of 
Commerce earlier in October. 

It is thus assumed that be had 
a new Incentive to consider il 
woman as secretary of education. 
Oil the further assumption that 
she is interested in tha prospect 
of n Supreme Court appointment, 
it -would have been difficult tor 
Judgo Hufstodler to turn down 
the president's request that she 
move to Washington now to. serve* 
in the Cobiriot first. On the addi¬ 
tional assumption that Secretary 
Harris may also hnrbour interest 
In the Supreme Court, both women 
would then have an incentive to 
behave, especially to each other 
as on a sheds jurisdiction oyef 
education and the other' assumes 
*o as to retalu the president's 
goodwill. ' ' 

None of this can, of course,' bs‘ 
proven. From the point of view 
of the president It makes a reason¬ 
able amount of sense. However, It 5 , 
has nothing much to do with educa¬ 
tion end has . dearly 'bewildered' 
the whole American educational' 
establishment. It is hard to object 
to Judge Hufstedler as a fine 
person and h sound jurist, but 5 h©.‘ 
conies to education not only a's a 
newcomer but also as a: total' 
stranger. She has served on the 
board of trustee's of the California' 
Institute of Technology, of which; 
Harold Brown was president 1 . 
before he became Mr Carter's. 
Secretary of Defence. 

Throughout the educational estab- 
lishmenr there is now much concern - 
that Judge Hufstedler shdttld 'V at 
least Have the benefit of an undrir-. 
secretary more experienced in edits • 
cation than ahe, anti there Is obvipn^ 
intorest within higher. education in 
the. identity of tiie new, assistant 
secretary for postsecondary educa- * 
tion, who will be one of see assist¬ 
ant secretaries to be named, 

None of these appointments ha9 
becu ltiade os yet. At tho same time, 
the appointment of Judge .Hufsted¬ 
ler appears to undeclirie the diffi¬ 
culty of persuading tlie very best, 
'candidates to move into positions - 
of. leadership in tha department'for 
60 limited a period of Assured 
tenure, arid her own lack of expdri- 
ence Is widely believed to aggravate, 
that difficulty. 

One need not be a triscadecaphobe' 
to observe that the 'thirteenth' 
cabinet department at the United/- 
States is off to a rather peculiar : 1 
start, and that it may well elude 
infelllriblo evaluation and analysis'' 
until 1981 at tiie earliest.- In'the 
meantime,- the community, 'of re¬ 
search universities is content that - 
tiie bulk of rhe new Departmeht af- 
Education - will donSait of the', old.'. " 
Office of education, and tiitjt ■its pri-.'i 
mory role in toighei* 'ediikatran wt 1 ’ 
concentrate on programmes Of 
dent aeslstunce. ■ 1 











